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CHAPTER IIL 
THE DISPATCH. 


IF TEEN years have passed: the 
market stall, and the yellow- 
haired little girl in it are gone. 
But the child cannot be as far 
off, and unreal to us, as she is 
to the Ross Burley of to-day. 

Instead of market and herb- 

girl, then; a road cut through 

a farm lying in the rich river- 

bottom of the Cumberland, in 

Kentucky. A mere belt of 

yellow clay ; grass-grown, and 

full of the ruts and holes made 

by the hoofs of the cattle, 

with high banks on either 

side; a badly-kept road, only 

used as a drift-way by which 

the mules and cows of the 

farms inside were driven down 

tothe ford yonder. But a lone- 

ly, pretty bit of landscape for 

sS— a picture, with the low Octo- 

ber sun duating over the bronzed stubble-fields on one side, throwing 

a maze of black lines of fence shadow down into the dry road, and 

shooting level lances of light into the thick undergrowth of the op- 

posite bank, and the dark oak and ash woods beyond, out of which 

the autumnal tints are just fading, scarlets and chrome yellows alike 

sinking into a dull copper color. The strip of road, the mosses of 

red and blackish green mottling the banks, the sumach bushes with 

knobs of maroon velvet, reddening in the sunlight where they were 

thrust out from the green; blackened maple leaves blown along by 

the wind; the rustling of the trees; the thrum, thrum of the wood- 
pecker; that was all that there was to see or hear. 
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Yet Miss Conrad, taking her evening walk, pacing along in her 
usual grave, steady fashion, was conscious of an unwonted stillness 
and loneliness in the road. There were no brown chippeys hopping 
before her as usual in the ruts, or squirrels peering down from the 
fence-rails with beady black eyes; her gray, straightforward eyes, 
which seemed to observe nothing, suffered no trifles like these to 
escape them; the senses, too, with which Nature had endowed Mar- 
garet Conrad’s slow, solid, white body, were keen as those of a 
hound oran Indian. She noted a peculiar stillness in the air, a faint 
sweet smell, which disappeared when she tried to give it name, — 
Here and there, too, as she passed along, the grass was darker, and 
damp in spots under her feet. There had been no rain, and it was too 
early for dew. She went to the other side of the road, disliking, as 
usual, what she did not understand. When she came to the river, 
and sat down there, she had a certainty in her mind that she had 
left something behind her in the narrow strip of road, other than 
the underbrush, and yellow clay, and red October sunset. 

She sat for an hour or two on the pebbles of the beach, her hands 
clasped about her knees, as motionless as any tree-stump near her, 
until the melancholy twilight came, and darkening, gave place to a 
clear, cold moonrise. Neither twilight nor moonrise suggested any 
of the usual delicate, flavorless reveries of young maidens to her brain ; 
she was fully occupied in watching a frost-bitten bee creeping home. 
She made a bridge of her firm finger for it once or twice across 
perils in the way ; at home she was a successful bee-fancier, because, 
perhaps, the bees fancied her, as they always do people of cleanly, 
sweet habit and kindly temper. Margaret never had read a Hymn 
to Nature in her life, but she was a keen judge of cattle; had found 
out that caterpillars would move to music, and a hundred traits of 
the Kentucky fishes and wild fowl that are not in the books. “They 
were better company than most people,” she said, with a dogged 
scorn of her lovers, and of grammar. 

Coming back through the road, she stopped now and then to lis- 
ten; but the silence was unnaturally deep; once she startled a black, 
ill-looking bird from a spot among the bushes, and flapping its 
wings heavily, it flew away, circling through the moonlight. 
The falling dew had almost chilled the weak odor out of the air. 
Yet at times she caught it faintly; once or twice a swarm of 
black beetles scattered before her feet; the maze of shadowed 
lines on the moonlit road looked to her like mysterious writing. She 
halted, then presently shutting her mouth closer as if she had read 
the writing, and comprehended it, went on out of the road at an 
even, steady pace, to the lane beyond, in which she heard voices 
approaching. 

She stopped, and in a moment saw the red spark of a cigar as it 
was thrown away, and two men coming toward her. She pulled 
on her hood impatiently. 
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“Neither will do; the book-worm would make as miserable a 
bungle of the matter as poor Rob,” she thought. 

“Stop. Turn back with me. We will go to the house; there’s 
something uncanny down that road,” gathering up the heavy folds 
of her dress as she stepped up on the long grass. 

One of them removed his cap, showing a lazy, good-humored face, 
and bending six feet of loose-jointed, broadly-built body deferen- 
tially as he spoke to her, with a turgid sort of tenderness in voice 
and look. 

The other, a tall man, who looked grave and middle-aged be- 
side the dashing young soldier, fell back. 

“T mean,” she said abruptly, “that there’s a wreck down yonder, 
which I have found; and I warn you off from it, Rob. That 
was all,” 

“It is fortunate that you found nothing worse, strolling about so 
late, with our army at Monticello, and the Yankees at Somerset. 
Zollicoffer can rein in the bushwhackers no better than Schoepf. <A 
stray shot—if you have no thought for yourself,” lowering his 
voice, “ for me—” 

“That will do, Rob,” dryly. “There! I knew you’d stumble if 
you did not pick your steps.” 

The young man drew himself up, muttering angrily. 

“T had no wish to snub you, Rob, boy, if that is what you mean,” 
in the same grave, motherly manner. “ Not more than I would old 
Rover. You're not unlike a good breed of Newfoundland, after all,” 
looking up into his flushed, handsome face, witha laugh. “ You're 
as honest, and as game, and as dull! I never thought of the like- 
ness before,” and again she laughed good humoredly, and swept on 
with her firm, free step, complacent at having at last hit on the true 
estimate of Rob Strebling, and set it out so neatly. 

He fell back beside the older man to give her the path, following 
her large, compact figure with a baffled, feeble smile, and dog-like, 
affectionate eyes. Once, helping her through a stile, his hand lin- 
gered unseen on the folds of her dress. It was corded satin, of some 
dark, warm color; heavy, rich, and quiet, as was all her drapery; 
to Strebling it seemed a part of herself. The man beside him bit 
his thin lips, and buttoned his coat nervously, wishing in his soul 
that the day was come when these guests would be gone, and he 
could be quiet again with his book and his laboratory; acids were 
never coarse, nor alkalies vulgar; and if a book was a vapid com- 
panion you could put it down; but these people were guests and 
kinsfolk. He had an alarmed sense of especial antipathy for this re- 
markable young woman who knew no more of the winsome little 
affectations of other girls than would a Normandy draught-horse ; 
but be she what she might, it was contrary to his Virginia notions 
of decorum to annoy any woman, even by homage, or to lay a finger 
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unpermitted on the hem of her garment. No gentleman could act 
as Rob Strebling had done; no Kentucky gentleman, at least. 

They reached the veranda of the house; Rob stood, hat in hand, 
to say good-night—a dashing, soldier-like figure, he well knew, with 
the moonlight full on his curly brown hair and beard, and frank 
face. Inside of the major’s uniform of the C. S. A., he suffered to 
be seen the waistcoat of rich Lyons velvet, the delicate shirt front ; 
his studs were diamonds; his sleeve-buttons emeralds; his ring a 
ruby; a heavy rose perfume stirred about him; two years of the 
war had not materially changed either his clothes or tastes. 

Miss Conrad sent him off as a boy to school. “ You’re on guard, 
Bob, you say, to-night. It is quite time you were gone;” giving 
him her hand as if it had been a bit of wood—turning to the other 
man with a relief in her eyes, as they fell on his scrupulously quiet 
dress and the rare antique in his seal. 

“You are severe in your discipline of Strebling,” he said, with 
an amused smile. 

“Of the dead and absent, no evil,” dryly. “But I wanted him 
safely set on his way—” An uneasy glance at the road ended the 
sentence. The moon had drifted behind heavy clouds—clouds of 
the opaque gray, that prophesy snow. 

“ Your wreck will be hid before morning?” opening the door for 
her to pass in. 

“Yes, But we cannot go down. There is a patrol by the ford 
at night,” anxiously knitting her brow. 

“What is it? What did you see?” startled by her face. 

“T saw nothing. When you start out gunning in the morning, 
Garrick, I will go with you down to the road. There will be less 
risk of interruption then than now.” 

She spoke in a tone of quiet authority which amused him. The 
man who had spent his life in a library was but a boy, in her opin- 
ion, when work was needed. 

They went into the warm, lighted hall. Without, the moun 
threw a white light over the farm-house, and fields, and the woods 
and tents of the outposts of Zollicoffer’s army. But in the lonely 
road there was a shadow. The moonlight, which framed all else 
into a quiet home picture, ignored, and left unfound the alien, un- 
welcome thing that lay under the drifting maple leaves, with its 
face upturned. When the morning air lifted the clouds, and, driving 
them apart, showed the arched blue overhead, and the vailing snow 
whitely folded over tent and farm-house and field, a few flakes had 
found their way through the thicket, down to the wreck beneath, 
vainly trying to cover it with the decency of their charity. 

By day-break, Garrick Randolph, game-bag slung across his back, 
and gun in hand, was breaking the snow down to the cattle-road, 
followed by Miss Conrad, who shivered inside of her heavy clgak 
and hood. 
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He asked no questions, seeing that it was her mood to be silent. 
Her mood was not only silent—it infected him with a gravity which 
he tried in vain to shake off, humming a tune briskly to himself 
when he had left her any distance behind. When they reached the 
road, however, she took the advance, going on quickly until she 
came to the spot from whence she had chased the beetles. It was 
covered now with snow. 

She pointed into the bushes. “Put down your gun and bag, 
Garrick.” 

“What is it? What did you see?” 

“Nothing. I told you I saw nothing. But I felt death in there. 
I always know when there is a dead body near me. How could I 
tell you—how?” impatiently. “Hold back this grape-vine—it is 
across my foot,’ as she thrust her way beside him into the thicket. 
She was as strong a woman as he was a man; and she kept step 
with him. But when they had come to a heap of clothes covered 
with dead leaves and the melting snow-flakes, she turned aside. 

“T knew this work would be to do. I’m sick. But give me a 
minute, and I'll help you, Garrick.” 

She was of women, womanish, after all, a fact which Garrick 
sometimes doubted; her grave, high-featured face was colorless, but 
for the blue scoring about her mouth and eyes, and her hands cold 
as the dead man’s body which she helped to carry out of the thicket. 
But she did help to carry it, and when it was laid on the road, took 
the head on her lap to keep it out of the snow. 

“ Who is it, Garrick?” after he had busied himself about it—she 
with her head turned away. 

“A scout,,I suspect, shot by some stragglers from one or the 
other army. He has been wounded here in the side, and escaped so 
far to creep into the thicket and die.” 

“ North or South?” 

He scanned the butternut clothes, the square, compactly-built 
face. “The garb is the garb of Esau, but the face is Jacob’s.” 

She made an effort to fold the ragged coat over his breast, while 
Garrick kept his thin, nervous fingers on the cold forehead. He was 
looking at the great mystery of Death through this poor shell: 
thinking how, perhaps, an eternity of joy or suffering already lay 
between himself and this man; thinking of the hour when he— 

“Look here, Garrick! Only this thin cotton rag between his 
chest and the snow! God help us!” She was unfastening her 
cloak and making a shroud of it as she spoke. 

“ What matters the fate of this husk? Life never seemed so real 
to me as now in this unexpected wreck, as you call it. Your 
wreck is a bark now on an infinite tide—” 

“T don’t know much about the tides in the other world, Gar- 
rick, The good Lord gives me so much to do here. I suppose 
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He takes care of us all through. I think this man was a mechanic,” 
her gray, absorbing eyes passing over his face and horny hands with 
their peculiar quiet gaze. “It is a Northern face, and manly— 
manly.” 

She looked up to the range of low hills bounding the northern 
horizon. “I suppose,” she said slowly, “he has an old mother, or 
a wife maybe, somewhere, who think nobody else in the world is 
like him. I wish they knew that Ill do all I can for the poor fel- 
low. I wish they did.” 

Something in the deep, slow voice made the man’s nerves un- 
steady, and brought tears to his eyes; he did not brush them 
away, not thinking whether she noticed them or not. He felt him- 
self to be an unsteady sort of fellow in a practical work like this, 
and began fumbling with the man’s feet, which were clogged with 
snow, ashamed to acknowledge he was waiting for a suggestion 
from the girl. 

“T see no reason for not calling some of the people down from 
the house,” she said, doubtfully. “If he had been a Northerner, 
and Rob Strebling’s father there—unless it should be one of his 
loyal days, after a Union victory— What is this clenched in his 
hand ? ” 

“Nothing. <A bullet only. I think,” mildly, “you are unjust to 
Strebling; he is a sincere man, though vacillating—” 

“Let me look at that bullet; for a Minié rifle, eh? As for Mr. 
Strebling—wherever there’s weakness, there’s crime, before or after. 
Garrick! there is something wrong with this bullet—it is too light,” 
weighing it in her palm. In another moment she was at work on it 
with her teeth, twisting it in the centre. A screw suddenly opened, 
and the bullet fell into two pieces. She drew out a fine slip of pa- 
per, which was covered with minute writing. 

“This is your business. You are the man of us two,” she said 
gravely, handing it to him. 

He took it, and turned aside a moment. When he came back, she 
was watching him. “He was one of our people?” 

“Fea” 

“Who can you trust ?” 

Garrick stopped in his uneasy walk up and down. “Cole,” after 
a moment’s pause. “He is the blacksmith; you will find him in 
the quarters, Miss Conrad, if you will help me so far. He can 
smuggle a box from the shop here, and we can put this poor fellow 
out of sight.” 

She was going, when he added, “ You had better not return. It 
will attract notice from the house.” 

“Yes.” She turned back then, and stooped over the dead soldier, 
silent for a few minutes. When she looked up, Garrick was stand- 
ing with his cap lifted. 
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“T was not saying any prayer,” quickly; “I am a heathen, I be- 
lieve; but there are so many different sort of people in the world! 
I was trying to remember his face, in case—there might be such a 
case, you know—I should ever find out any of his kinsfolk. I could 
tell them—” She stopped. 

“Tt is an honorable face,” said Garrick, looking down on it with 
his sensitive, speculative eyes; “though I should judge the man to 
be illiterate and of low birth. It is thoroughly plebeian, but full 
of purpose—observe. I never saw aim or. persistent effort so 
stamped on features.” 

They were both silent, standing on each side of the body. The 
gleam of blue sky at dawn was already overcast ; thick, gray clouds 
muffled the heavens from horizon to horizon; the snow began to 
fall, in a few large, drifting flakes. 

“Well! that is the end of it—to be shovelled under this snow,” 
she said, bitter, on the dead man’s hehoof. 

“T should think,” said Garrick, his voice thin and sharp, “that 
his balked purpose would taunt a man like this always, whatever 
may be his new work in eternity, yonder. I—I cannot submit to 
think of the poor fellow’s life being thwarted in what was doubt- 
less its one heroic deed, when I could have helped it.” 

“You?” 

“T could finish his work.” 

“You mean—” 

“These are dispatches from Schoepf. The fate of the Army of 
the Cumberland may depend on them. I judge this from a word 
or two which I have deciphered. There are few ciphers which I 
cannot read, and this is the contrivance of a school-boy. I can 
carry them, and, delivering them without giving my own name, 
discover his.” 

“ What then?” 

“He would lose no credit—don’t you comprehend? The mother 
or wife you spoke of would believe his errand done before he 
died.” 

Margaret’s gray eyes rested for a moment or two on the thin, 
glowing face before her. “I understand,” in a lower voice. “But 
do you know the risk of crossing up into Ohio? I do, There is 
not a scrub-oak on the barrens, behind which you may not wager 
you will hear the twang of a musket, and you, Garrick Randolph, 
will be a doubly-marked man, There are none of your neighbors 
who do not know that, long ago, you would have been in the 
Federal army, but that you would not bring ruin on your father’s 
head. Even I knew it, in Pennsylvania.” 

“There is no cause to keep me now,” he said, quietly. He did 
not glance at the black clothes he wore, nor did his eyelids tremble. 
Whatever his father and he had been to each other was known to 
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them—the one dead, the other living—this woman should not lay 
her meddling hand on it. 

“Tf you wish to join the Federal ranks, there is Schoepf at Som- 
erset,” she persisted. “See, Mr. Randolph, I am a stranger to you. 
If we had been twins, and sat on our mother’s knee, we would have 
been strangers. But I do not want to see you throw your life 
away on a fool-hardy bit of Quixotism, such as this. I crossed the 
Ohio a month ago to come here; bat even I, though passed from 
one outpost to another with a flag of truce, knew that we came 
through the barrens at the risk of life. And you—look at this,” 
pointing to the man at her feet. 

“You are going back again.” 

“That is for the help of the living,” quickly, “not the dead.” 

She was turning off, when she came back hastily. “Give me the 
paper. I am going back. I hate anything underhand; but Pll 
smuggle it through—in the gauntlet of my glove, in my boot-heel. 
Give it to me, Garrick.” 

“No,” putting down her hand gently. “I havea fancy to do 
this myself for the poor fellow.” 

She stood silent a moment. “So be it. Iam glad you told me 
of the dispatch,” in her ordinary slow, grave tones. “I am glad 
you trusted me. I will keep the secret.” 

Garrick lifted his cap, looking after her with a quiet smile. “I 
think I told you,” he said, when she was out of hearing, “ because 
you knew it already.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


Now stir the fire, and draw the curtains close, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

“ An, Cowper! Cowper! Let your Tennysons or your Githes 
probe human nature as they will, it is the bard of Olney that soothes 
us—soothes us; like Summer air, or sleep, or—um! Yes, Cowper 
for me, Miss Conrad.” 

“Very likely,” was her not very relevant reply, not looking up 
from her sewing. 

It was Rob Strebling’s father in one of his sentimental veins, 
standing on the hearth-rug beside her, his back to the glowing fire, 
still lean, padded, glossily dressed; not a day older, apparently, 
than he was fifteen years ago, for a sandy wig had replaced the 
sandy hair, and the whiskers, which might have betrayed telltale 
touches of time, were gone from his clean-shaven face; one white, 
wrinkled hand was held behind him, the fingers of the other gently 
patted his lips as he looked, affably smiling, down at her. 
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“'The mission of the poet is to soothe. Surely, to soothe. He 
shares the office of the fair sex when we turn from the fray and 
heat of the world’s struggles to the sanctities—sanctuary of 
home. Neither poet nor woman should look into the morbid depths 
of human nature. Ah, vexed human nature!” said Mr. Strebling, 
struggling to get back to land, finding himself in deep water. 

“ What should a young creature like Margaret know of frays and 
human nature ?” said a sweet voice, and an old lady beside her put 
a delicate hand, in a half-scared way, on the heavy folds of lustre- 
less black hair, eyeing her furtively, as a mild, motherly old puss 
might the young hound just imported to the fireside from some 
world of which she knew nothing. Young women of the present 
day were different from those she knew. It was owing to the 
“ march of mind,” perhaps, or transcendentalism, which was the same 
thing, she believed; they had not penetrated into the old Virginia 
houses in which she had lived ; among the light-hearted, clear-eyed 
young girls there; girls whose literary tastes were formed on the 
Spectator, and Scott’s novels; who dispensed the hospitality of 
their fathers’ houses in a gay, gracious way, going to Richmond in 
Winter and to Greenbrier in Summer, dancing with their cousins 
until they married some of them, and became housekeepers, and 
mistresses, and mothers. Perhaps they did not keep up with the 
run of current books, but they were tainted with no vulgar radical- 
ism about slavery or spirit rapping, and there was a repose, a 
thoroughbred air about them which she had never seen in the rest- 
less New England women. As for this new-found relation, she was 
of another species—if her mother was a Page; and the old Iady’s 
mild, faintly-colored face turned from time to time wistfully toward 
the girl, while she smiled graciously in assent to Mr. Strebling’s 
lecture on the poets. Margaret’s quiet, downright, unsmiling face 
was very attractive to gentlemen she had heard; she was thankful 
her nephew, Garrick, had escaped ! 

“ How peculiarly you sew, dear Margaret,” she purred. “ Your 
threads are so long, and your needle moves so steadily and swiftly. 
Now my niece Lou has so many finical little ways, it is quite a play 
to see her; but you sit there always quiet, and strong as a ma- 
chine—” 

“ Ah! here comes Garrick!” said Mr. Strebling, peeping out 
through the crimson curtains into the snow-covered avenue without. 
* Out gunning since morning! He will bring in a gust of cold air 
presently. These people who are capable of dragging all day 
through snow for such game as rabbits, have no comprehension of 
weaker nerves,” shivering back to the fire. Margaret did not lift 
her face from her work ; she had heard the quick, nervous step on 
the snow long before. Randolph had been gone since morning; 
the man was buried then, she concluded, and the hastily formed 
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plan of the morning was to be carried into effect ; the day had been 
spent in arranging matters on the plantation before his departure. 
He would start that night. When he came into the room a few 
moments later, carefully shaved and dressed, as usual, her wide, 
gray eyes rested on him with a sincere pleasure. He must know 
that there was every chance that he was going to his death; and he 
was so quiet about it! Who would have believed that there was 
such thorough pluck in the nervous, sensitive fellow ? 

But there was a drop of gallant blood in everybody if you only 
touched the right vein! She got up suddenly, and held out herhand 
to Garrick, as one brave man might to another; there was some- 
thing generous in the touch of the hand, which was both large and 
warm, that was like a hearty cheer to him starting on his forlorn 
hope; it brought a heat to his thin cheek, and a cheerfuller greeting 
for them all, for Garrick, when touched, was always most apt to be 
playful and joking. Mrs. Page knew that, and looked uneasily from 
him to the girl’s gray eyes, which had burned for a moment with a 
sudden splendor of meaning. 

“Dear! dear! if Garrick should be snared, after all!” she thought 
as she bustled out to order his supper. “They say old Conrad had 
Indian blood,” and then grew quiet, remembering how delicately fas- 
tidious he was in the matter of family, how he cherished his pure 
descent back to the Champernouns of Elizabeth’s time, a lineage on 
which there had fallen no stain of dishonor. Cultured, honorable 
gentlemen, the Randolphs, all. ‘ And poor old Conrad—going from 
horse-racing to itinerant preaching at a jump! No, no! he’s safe!” 
and she trod lightly back, rustling her gray silk dress, followed by 
Viney with the tray of devilled turkey, corn-bread, and coffee. 

She had no trouble in forcing Garrick to eat ; he established himself 
cosily in a corner, made her wait on him, brought the tears to her 
eyes, laughing at his jokes. He was always her darling, but it was 
not often he was boyish and light-hearted as to-night. 

Margaret, whose eyes did not apparently leave her work, saw that 
Randolph’s face never lighted with his laugh, There was a worn easy- 
chair by the fire which had been his father’s ; when he died and Garrick 
came home to the house in which there was only left poor old Aunt 
Laura to welcome him, he had taken it for his own; judging himself, it 
may be, as he sat in it night after night, whether he filled the place 
of the true, honorable gentleman who was gone. 

He did not sit in it to-night; did not trust himself to look up 
once at the shrewd, benevolent face of his father above it on the 
wall. “He thinks it is his last night in the homestead,” thought 
Margaret. 

But presently Garrick and his undertaking faded out of her mind 
as she sewed. Her own affairs had trouble enough in them; and as 
for heroism, she had come out of a hurly-burly in which the very 
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air, she had fancied, was made up of the breaths of men dying hero- 
ically for causes which they thought good. 

Mr. Strebling meanwhile watched her critically as he sat, and 
chafed his hands softly. He was a connoisseur in woman, but this 
was a new type. He could not make up his mind whether the pale, 
full, high-featured face was German or Indian; he could not make 
up his mind whether it was dull from stolidity or from the repres- 
sion of passionate, electric energy; at times he called the large, firm, 
white figure with its slow and strong motions, its heavy crown of 
black hair, its solitary expression in full, half-closed gray eyes— 
simply coarse; and again he doubted whether a true artist would 
not have chosen it as a rare type for a grand primeval woman; 
whether any petty graces could equal this absolute freedom, this 
power in rest or motion, 

“You are going to leave us to-morrow, Miss Conrad ?” breaking 
silence, “ your filial affection supports you through great perils.” 

‘To which she made answer in her slow, grave way, bringing all 
down to the levellest commonplace, that a flag of truce prevented 
all difficulty, and that it was not filial affection that brought her to 
Kentucky, but to sell the mules. 

Aunt Laura gave an hysteric little scream. “ But, Margaret, I 
did not understand this before. Surely it would have been better 
for your father to have risked all greater danger for himself, than to 
have suffered you to engage in such unwomanly work.” 

“T do not know about that; when there is work for me, I very 
seldom think whether other women have it to do or not. Some of 
them would not like it, perhaps; but I am avery good judge of 
mules, and the stock on the farm had to be sold or we should have 
lost it all, One army or the other had carried off half of it. I saw 
a dealer in Monticello, and told him he could have the remainder for 
a certain sum, and he paid me the money. As for Mr. Conrad, it 
was not fear that detained him; there was a reason why he could 
not come.” The face looking up at Aunt Laura was as simple and 
honest as a child’s, and looked child-like, for the moment, from some 
inward trouble that mastered it. But she dropped her eyes and kept 
her pain to herself. 

“Dear! dear!” The old lady tapped the ends of her fingers to- 
gether. Garrick was looking attentively at the girl, who had seen 
more of the world and of action in the past month than had entered 
into his whole life. Aunt Laura’s wrinkled cheek grew hot; the 
lace strings of her cap fluttered; it was as well that he should be 
reminded of Miss Conrad’s antecedents. 

“What did your father do with his turf-horses when he entered 
the Methodist Conference, Margaret? Very finely blooded, his stock 
was, my brother always said.” 

“He kept the best of his stud,” said the girl, folding up her work. 
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“ Black Hawk gained a dozen premiums at State fairs before the war 
began. There is no reason why he should not love a good horse 
because he works for God ?” with a smile. 

Aunt Laura’s lace fluttered more violently, but she only replied 
by a furtive glance of triumph at her nephew. 

Mr. Strebling felt called to bring a soothing element into the con- 

versation. He was a good-humored man, and dreaded the clashing 
of women’s tongues. 
« “Fairs? Ah yes, my dear. That was another good thing to 
which this miserable war put an end, There’s not a turn you can 
make from morning until night in which you are not met by incon- 
venience growing out of this gigantic mistake.” 

“T told you how it would be,” sighed Aunt Laura, mildly. “ My 
hands are clear—” 

“But the most amazing point is the blindness of the North,” 
pursued Mr. Strebling hastily, determined not to give up the track. 
“If we suffer in this manner, how much greater will be the loss 
there!” 

* And all for free soil!” Aunt Laura brought in when he stopped 
for breath. “To prevent slavery on ground where it could not exist. 
An ideal negro in a hypothetical territory, as Alexander Stuart put 
it. I never understood the matter until I heard him. Now I do.” 

“Yes, my dear madam, yes!” blandly nodding. “ But, as I 
observed, what is to become of the North shut off from us? It is 
a shop without patrons, a market without customers. Cut off from 
our supplies, too. Cottons, sugars, tobacco. Their mills will close, 
their operatives will rise—their streets will flow with blood!” 

“T thought Philadelphia and New York unusually alive with 
business when I left,” Margaret said, quietly. 

“ What could a child like you know of political ruin?” said 
Aunt Laura, with acerbity. 

Mr. Strebling was suddenly silent ; he began pacing up and down 
with long, uneven strides, The weather-cock, which he called a 
brain, was pointing another way. When he stopped, which he did 
presently, chafing his hands and smiling feebly, there was some- 
thing in his voice which made Garrick look up, and reminded Mar- 
garet that it was an old man who stood before her. 

“ Philadelphia, my dear? You are going back again, eh? Thad 
some friends there—some friends. I have often asked about them, 
but nobody seems to know them. Nobody seems to know if they 
are dead or alive.” 

“Who were they?” with a sudden deference in her tone. 
“ Perhaps, I may know them. Unlikely things happen.” 

“No, my dear, no,” resuming his slow walk. “There was a 
Quaker named Yates—a queer little body. She took a fancy to a 
mulatto boy of mine; but he died—Sap died.” 
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“Was there any one else?” asked Margaret. 

“No. A little girl that—I took an interest in; alittle girl She 
would be a woman now—Rosslyn.” 

“ A curious name,” said Miss Conrad, kindly, humoring the old 
man’s fancy. For the first time it occurred to her how little was 
done by anybody to humor him, how empty of pleasure and in- 
terest his life was. “If I should meet Rosslyn there, I will tell 
her that you remember her?” 

He stopped on the hearth-rug, drawing his thin figure erect, and 
rubbing his chin nervously. 

“You will not meet her, madam. Her name is Rosslyn Comly. 
Comly was a blacksmith, She was a market-huckster—she sold 
fish, I think. There is not one of my house hands that is not better 
clothed. They would look down on her work, and her company. 
No, Miss Conrad, you will not meet Rosslyn.” 

He spoke vehemently, and when he had finished an awkward 
silence fell on the little party. 

It was broken by Cole, a middle-aged, watchful-looking negro, 
who came through the half-open door. “Yer horse is ready, M’s 
Garrick, ef yer goin over to Wairford’s to-night.” 

“Why, Garrick! I thought you meant to sleep at home,” cried 
Aunt Laura. “It is late, child,” pulling out her watch. 

“T ought to go,” said Randolph. He rose slowly and stood with 
his hand on the mantle-shelf, glancing out at the night, with his 
grave, reserved, schoolmaster air, as Miss Conrad called it. 

“ He flinches!” she thought. ‘But many a good horse balks at 
the starting post.” 

She and the negro watched him keenly as he drew on his over- 
coat, slowly iooking around the room. The fire light shone warmly 
on the cheap carpet ; on the glossy, patched old sideboard with its 
display of massive plate; on the Copley and Allston hung over the 
faded wall paper; at Aunt Laura herself, with all the weight of the 
honor of the Pages in her lean, little body, and feebly dogmatic 
face. Commonplace furniture, and a weak old woman, to Miss.Con- 
rad, but they had a different meaning to him. They were sentient 
with the clean, sweet childhood he had spent among them, and the 
youth that followed. 

Shrewd, wide-awake, town-bred fellows, full of pluck and energy, 
who pant for the day when they can cut loose from “the governor” 
and make their own way, can hardly understand what it cost the 
young Kentuckian to leave this homestead, never, in all probability, 
to come back. He thought to himself with a quiet, inward smile 
that it was like tearing a shell-fish fresh from its rock ; some of the 
flesh and nerves would be left. Miss Conrad did not understand 
the meaning of the blue eyes that met hers as she bowed good- 
night, and went out to her own room. 
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“ Afraid?” she said, astonished, to herself. 

The Professor was not afraid. But it was such a short mat- 
ter to say good-by! If he never came back, Aunt Laura would 
cry for a week or two, and his experiments on albumen with his 
class would never be finished; that was all. There was no enemy 
for him to leave behind, no woman’s lips to kiss. “If the pitcher 
be broken at the fountain, it is one that has held but little water,” 
he thought. All of Randolph’s thoughts ran formally like sen- 
tences in books, and sounded to him generally, as if some one else 
had spoken them, there had been, so far, so little live pleasure and 
pain in them. 

While Cole brought his horse to the steps, he stood looking out 
into the moonlight, holding his gloves in one hand, Aunt Laura and 
Mr. Strebling’s patter of talk dully sounding behind him. 

Once before, a boy fresh from college, he had left home, gone 
North to make a fortune. He crept out of the world he knew, the 
little clan of Lees and Pages, with their mild refinement, old rules, 
habits, anecdotes, even gestures, handed down from generation to 
generation. Ile was a crab, raw from its shell, bruised at every 
turn. He was stunned, bewildered with the jargon of new theories 
and facts; every man he met was a radical; the air, the language, 
the ideas were crude, untempered, coarse. What could he do? 
What he did do was to creep back home again; give up the idea 
of making a fortune and go back to his college class-room to teach 
instead of to learn. He was going from under cover again, and if 
he won death in this venture it would be the first real stroke of 
work he had ever done, he thought, turning into the room to say 
good-by, with a sad, quizzical smile. 

He kept the face of the dead man in the road before him as he 
would hold liquor to his lips to steady his nerve. This venture of 
his was 2 manly thing to do, a deed of derring-do, on which his 
old father would have smiled grimly. “I would rather my son 
would die in a great cause, than live to comfort my old age,” he 
had said, once. 

When the war began, his son had theoretically called the struggle 
of the Government for life a great cause, but practically the Federal 
German mercenaries were laying waste his friend’s plantations, so 
he had not gone to die with them. 

He said good-night now, with another slow look around the 
room, and went out to mount his horse. As he settled himself in 
the saddle, “Oh, by the way, Cole,” in his usual indolent drawl. 
“Tf I should not come back you'll find your free papers, yours and 
Viney’s, made out, in my bureau drawer.” 

Cole touched his forehead. “I was aweer dey was drawed out 
accepable, M’s Garrick. However, it might have been safer like 
if dey wos in our hands, We'd hev been here all de same of de 
day of your return,” 
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“ Aunt Laura hascharge of them. Bring mea light.” As he lit 
a cigar, the blacksmith stood, passing his stumpy, yellow fingers 
over the young man’s leg, smoothing down the trousers. Randolph 
stooped suddenly, looking into the old man’s face. His own 
changed. 

“Why, Cole! You are not making a woman of yourself over 
me?” 

The negro passed his hand over his eyes, standing up stiffly, 
“No, sah! But I nussed you, if you remember.” 

Garrick paused a moment; then he nervously straightened his 
hat and drew the bridle; holding out his hand, “ Well, good-by, 
uncle,” with an altered voice. 

The old man gave him his blessing, in a whisper at first, then as 
he cantered off, rising into a class-leading voice, so loud as to bring 
Miss Conrad to an open window beside him. Cole improved his 
chance of an audience. “He’s gone down into de plains of de 
great battle,” swinging his hand toward the dusky horizon line at 
the north, and uttering the words ina shrill drone. “ He’s gone 
whar de smell of his brother’s blood shell sicl «n his heart, and his 
horse shell tramp among de slain of his people. But de young 
man’s eyes is blinded. He knows it is God a treadin’ out de wine 
press of his wrath, but he forgetteth de cause.” 

“Well, Uncle Cole, what is the cause ?” 

Margaret’s cool, amused smile sobered him. He dropped the 
nasal twang, held up his old fur cap to his face, eyeing her shrewdly 
over it, as if doubtful how far to venture. “What am de cause 
why de rivers yander run wid blood, and de whole earth groan and 
am not quiet? In de meetin’ our people asks dat of me. But I 
cannot tell. Dere is dem dat say ”—the dull, black eye laid mo- 
tionless on hers—“ day say Zam de cause, an my wife—not Viney, 
but de one I lef on a Georgy rice-field—she am de cause, an my 
boy, Pont, who was hunted wid dogs in de swamp down dar, he 
am de cause.” 

Miss Conrad’s face hardened, and she looked through the man as 
though nothing interposed between her and the moonlight; the 
keen physical disgust in her blood to the black skin, as plain to his 
instinct, as if it had showed (which it did not) on her face. 

“ As if,” she said, pointing to the figure of his master, cut clear 
against the sky as his horse rose on the hill-road, “as if God would 
bring countless young heads like that to the dust, that you might 
leave your corn and pork here, and starve in a Northern city!” 

* You’ve seen de cullored people up dar,” said Cole, breathlessly, 
not heeding her words. “I would like to see what freedom does 
for dem, Miss Marget.” 

“It does nothing for them,” carelessly, remembering to whom she 
was speaking. “There are few of them like you, Uncle Cole—your 
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people. They are like Mose. He does light work here; he shaves 
beards, or whitewashes walls, or steals; he does the same in Phila- 
delphia. We is thick-lipped and thriftless and affectionate, go where 
he will; only in the South they hunt him with dogs, and in the 
North they calculate how many years of competition with the white 
race it will need to sweep him and his like off of the face of the 
earth.” 

“Tank you, Miss Marget. Mose was allers a drefful lazy hig- 
ger;” and Cole put on his cap over his bewildered face, and sham- 
bled off to the kitchen. 

Miss Conrad looked after the broad, squat figure. “I let him feel 
the bit,” she said, laughing to herself. “Cole was beginning to 
fancy himself one of God’s people going out from Egypt, and Gar- 
rick’s cattle would have suffered the loss.” As she stood listening 
to the beat of Randolph’s horse’s hoofs on the far road, it occurred 
to her that Death was coming into almost every household in the 
land, as in the days of Pharaoh. Could it be in order that this 
thick-lipped, thriftless, good-hearted Mose should go free? The 
horse’s feet echoed dully, going down on the other side of the hill, 
carrying his rider into the plain of the great battle, as Cole called 
it, justly enough. “ And blood like his is to pay their ransom? , If 
God does not make better use of Mose, free, than slave, He will 
have been a bad economist of the world’s strength,” she thought. 

The last echo died faintly; she closed the window, and the farm- 
house and sleeping fields were left in the night and silence; beyond 
the hill a grave, heavily-built man on horseback made his way cau- 
tiously, where sudden danger lurked, through thickets of scrub-oak, 
past the slopes where glittered the white tents of the outposts of 
Zollicoffer’s army. 


CHAPTER V. 
HUNTED DOWN. 


One damp, drizzly evening in November, a lumbering old family 
carriage was drawn up on the muddy bank of a little hill creek in 
Marion county. The mulatto boy who drove it had watered the 
horses, and climbing up under shelter again, sat snugly wrapped in 
a man’s gum overcoat, peering out at the dreary, darkening even- 
ing; the muddy sheet of water in front, swollen with the Fall rains ; 
the low hill on the opposite bank overgrown with pawpaw and 
haw-bushes. It was a lonely, untravelled road; nothing of life was 
in sight but a rusty blackbird, that flew with a hoarse call over his 
head, and left him alone in the darkness. Pitt whistled shrilly and 
began to tug at the reins for a start, when a motion in the weeds on 
the opposite shore caught his rolling eyes. He stopped a moment, 
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then ihe whistle grew louder, and he squatted down, tying his 
shoes, watching the bushes from under the shadow of his hat. 
Presently he saw a white man, dressed only in muddy trousers and 
flannel shirt, his hair and beard ragged and uncombed, raise himself 
cautiously from behind the rock where he lay, listening, with his 
ear to the ground. 

Pitt bent his own head; he fancied he could hear the beat of 
men’s feet heavy in the soggy mud; they were on the other side of 
the scrub-grown hill, coming closer rapidly. The boy’s whistle 
continued shrill and even; he lazily scraped the lumps of mud from 
the apron of the carriage, his eyes contracting like a cat’s on the 
watch. 

This was in November, 1861; the month when North and South 
met in a hand-to-hand fight to force her sham of neutrality from 
Kentucky. Their forces grappled each other in every county of the 
State, while the Kentuckians, compelled to take sides, stood defiant, 
suspicious of each other; had not many a man found an enemy in 
his brother or son, or an assassin in his neighbor? About the fire- 
side, or at the family table, there was a chill of rancor in the air, 
more terrible than the heat of any battle. The keen sense of dan- 
ger in all the border States made the atmosphere electric; the very 
children stood on guard; this mulatto, a dull drudge about the sta- 
bles, before the war, took the life of the man yonder in his hand 
at an instant’s challenge—cool, alert, cautious. There was not a 
breath of time to lose; the man crept to the bank feebly, while the 
steps behind him were both heavy and swift. 

“Dem is Drigg’s men; dey show no quarter, an’ he’s nigh | run 
down;” while he scraped on at the mud, giving a quick, furtive 
sign to the man to take to the water, and indicating the course of 
the current by a swiftly-aimed bit of clay. “ Dar’s but one chance,” 
drawing his breath sharply as he whistled. On this side of the 
creek, one or two miles inland, were the pickets thrown out by 
Thomas, then at Lebanon. On this side, he would be safe. But to 
reach it? He had plunged into the muddy river; only his face and 
hands, as he swam, were visible; but the boy’s eyes were sharp. 
“He’s starving. They’ve run him hard. He'll not make shore.” 
The current was not deep, barely neck high, but, in the middle, 
strong. ‘“ He'll not make shore,” seeing how it sucked him in, and 
that his strokes were ineffectual. 

The men’s voices could be heard coming round the bend; there 
were half a dozen of them, laughing and cursing the mud. The 
thicket detained them a moment, two being mounted. There was 
yet half of the width of the creek to cross, the man struggling in 
the current. The yellow water curdled thick in rings away from 
him; the drizzling mist which had been falling cleared off, leaving 
him barely within their guns’ range. 

30 
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The whistle came out of Pitt’s dry mouth in one or two thin 
gasps, then stopped. 

“ Gor-a-mizhty ! he’ll never make the shore!” he cried. 

The silence lasted long after that. The thin face, with its drag- 
gled hair, set jaws and staring eyes, but slowly worked its way 
toward the bank, while fast and faster the steps hurried behind. 
Through all, he held something clenched in his left hand as he 
swam, ‘ 

“ What kin the man set agin his life?” Pitt, down on his knees 
in the mud with a log pushed out, snarled to him savagely to open 
his fist, and give himself headway, but Garrick smiled coolly. In 
the two weeks in which he had been dogged for his life, hungry, with 
frozen feet, creeping on his belly through thickets beset with Zolli- 
coffer’s scouts, this bullet in his hand had come to mean duty; to 
mean a good, high deed for the world’s help, in the doing of which 
his life was a paltry thing to sacrifice. He had grown morbid about 
it, perhaps. Yet in the Kentucky parlors, with a bevy of common- 
place women about him, he had always been a grave, diffident, 
reticent man; now, when Death had him by the throat, he smiled 
back gayly, brain and blood on flame with a new fire, the very 
essence of youth, freshly come to him. 

He had almost gained the shore; the end of the log floated within 
his reach. He threw himself forward, missed it, and sank. 

Pitt crept out on it cautiously, and, lying flat, thrust out his hand. 
Garrick caught it. He could hear the rustling of the dead leaves 
on the opposite bank, the men were so close upon him. 

The icy water drove him back, lapping his legs and chest; the 
thick mud choking and blinding him, when, with all his gathered 
strength, he fought for footing on the shelving bank. 

Death, was it ? 

He was on flame, possessed, shaken with that fierce animal cour- 
age which maddens men in the thick of battle; yet with it there 
was the vague consciousness that it was not his pursuers, nor the 
clammy current that he grappled with, but that treacherous thing 
whose dull weapons they were. <A struggle, wrenching the breath 
from him, a leap, a yell of triumph, which died, fortunately, silent 
in his exhausted lungs, and then he dragged himself slowly on shore 
at the mulatto’s feet, among the weeds and slime. He pulled up 
his knees, clasping his hands about them; the bullet rubbed rough 
in his shut palm; the face of the Yankee mechanic, dead, y onder, 
in the drift-way, rose plain before him. “I said I would do his 
work for him, and I'll do it,” muttered the Kentucky gentleman. 

Pitt threw his rubber coat about him, his teeth chattering with 
excitement. “Gor-a-mighty, get up wid ye. Drive de wagon up 
to de house yonder. Don’t mind me. Dis nigger’ll be safe enuff! ” 

Garrick rose, stiffly, pausing a moment to consider. 
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“Git in!” whispered Pitt. “They’re goin’ to cross. Yere risk- 
in’ my life and your’n. In, I tell you.” 

Garrick mounted into the lad’s place. Pitt stooped down to the 
muddy shore, breaking out again into his breathless whistle, as 
the old carriage began to go slowly up the road. 

Garrick ventured to look out when he had reached the top of the 
hill. In the fog, creek, and fields, and sky were buried under one 
dull, colorless hue, the air itself swathing them down, muddy and 
wet. One or two lights began to twinkle in houses tar beyond the 
line which had seemed to him to mark the horizon, He waited to 
see if the boy was safe. 

The men on horseback had crossed, and were coming toward 
him. Their questions, between oaths, and the fog, failed to reach 
Randolph. Pitt’s shrill treble was purposely pitched high. 

“What am I ’bout ?” lazily, “ eels, I reckon,” straightening him- 
self, with his hand to his back. 

“ Anybody cross hyur? No, I didn’t see anybody cross hyur. 
Who was it? Dar’s no ford hyur; dar’s de ford,” pointing about 
half a mile up the creek. “I see a man skulking up dar.” 

“When?” The men reined up their horses, irresolute. 

“Half an hour back, ’s likely.” 

“If the cussed spy kept to the other side, Williams had him 
when he reached the ford. We'll beat the bush up. It will be but 
ten minutes’ work. We kin come back and try, if the nigger’s 
lying.” 

He had only a moment of respite, then. 

The old horses jogged on heavily; one stopped to cough, and 
shake its steaming sides, when his life lay on each movement of its 
soggy feet! He could meet death in the river, but to be hung for 
a spy like a dog ? 

Life—actual man’s life, which he was beginning to know in the 
strain and danger of these two weeks was drawn back from him. 
Starving and half-frozen as he had been through this adventure of 
his, it had dawned on him with a splendor of possibility which his 
boyish dreams even had never reached. 

His nerves shook with fever; then with cold; a white flash of 
light filled the air. To be choked here by these ruffians? left dead 
like a rat in this mud? He let fall the reins, and opened and shut 
his hands, like a nervous woman. There was a stricture like an 
iron band about his throat, his wrists, his eyebrows. He looked 
after the group of dark figures disappearing in the mist. They 
would presently hem him in, trample out his soul from his body, 
as easily as that of a lizard under their heels. 

His blood dilated, every nerve stung him. If he could lay his 
hand on them? He had strength to crush them into hell. 

There was no cool, gritty endurance in Randolph’s courage; as 
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he looked out of the fold of Pitt’s great coat down at the creek bank 
and the men upon his trail, between love of life, and a fierce thirst 
for their blood, his face was gaunt and strained, and his eyes dull, 
as those of a man who has held down his passion too long. 

Miss Conrad would have said the shell was only breaking off 
which had crusted over him in the old college library, from which 
he had been dragged, and that a few more touches of the knife 
would bring all that was in him of good or ill to the light. 

The knife cut roughly and deep; if some traits and lines which 
only God had seen before, yawned sudden and black on the sur- 
face, it only proved that the chivalric gentleman bore a subtle kin- 
ship to us all beneath all difference of blood or color. They were 
not vicious traits; mean, only. Wrath against God even in that 
instant of supreme danger, for suffering his life to be so ignobly 
wasted ; Ais life. The Randolph blood, his culture, his dainty, fas- 
tidious youth, the delicate, refined world of ideas he had made for 
himself—to be crushed out of life by men made in the image of 
brutes! The impregnable conceit of the man, his steely confidence 
in himself and his race, never were so bare’or shameless as in that 
moment. 

The horses stopped suddenly in front of a red brick house which 
stood back from the road, in a square acre lot full of withered beet 
and tomato beds, and decaying rows of hollyhocks and German 
asters; house and garden, wet, gray and desolate in the dark, 
driving mist. The house door opened, and two women, cloaked 
and hooded, came down the path, the slighter and taller of the 
two, in advance, with a light, firm step. She came to the wheel of 
the carriage, and tapped on the mountings; the white fingers were 
quick, decisive, the voice quiet, authoritative. 

** Are you able to drive to Lebanon ?” 

The voice steadied Garrick back to his old self. “I will not 
drive to Lebanon. It is not your mulatto,” pushing back his dis- 
guise. “I did not know there were women to be brought into 
trouble when I took his place,” trying to pass her. 

She put him back with a sharp gesture. “There is no time to 
lose. I saw it all from the window yonder. Silence!” turning to 
open the gate again for the lady who came feebly down the path. 
“She is old and weak. She must know nothing.” 

Garrick threw down the reins, pushing her aside roughly. “I 
did not know there were women. Am [I sunk to that—that I 
would hide behind a woman’s skirts ? You shall not riskit. If 
this is to be the end, let it be the end.” 

She turned with a childish, angry click of her teeth. “ Are you 
mad? In ten minutes the men will be upon us. I risk nothing. 
Be quiet and drive swiftly ; leave the rest to me. We have passes. 
I risk nothing.” 
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“You do not know me. Those ruffians called me a spy.” 

“ What does it matter? 1 know that nothing can save you, if I 
do not. Those are Drigg’s men.” Her voice broke as if from sud- 
den womanish terror; but when she turned to assist her companion 
into the carriage, it was again clear and courageous. 

Randolph paused, his foot on the wheel... It was his only 
chance. 

“J risk nothing,” she whispered, putting him back gently, after 
she had closed the door. Then she sprang up to the seat behind 
him. 

“Thee must drive quickly, Pitt,” said the old lady. 

“Turn to the right; the road is straight and level,” interposed 
the girl’s distinct tones, “There are but two miles between here 
and the Federal lines.” Presently, she slipped a flask in his hand, 
which he found contained brandy. 

It was like an intolerable nightmare upon him; the beating rain, 
the silence, the uneven black lines of fence wavering at either side 
as they passed, the gray strip of road in front, along which the 
horses jogged slowly ; the death hurrying up behind. The liquor 
warmed his half-frozen body. He was conscious of something be- 
side the sound of horses’ hoofs, which began now to dully echo far 
behind; he began to remember that the bullet was still clenched in 
his hand; that he was wet, stiff, miserable, that—he was a coward. 
To sit there and let this woman save him? Did she risk her own 
life? Who was she? 

With the tramp of the horses gaining on them every moment, 
keen curiosity about the woman began to work in his brain, to 
quicken his eyesight and hearing. Her motions and voice gave him 
an odd impression about her, for Randolph was susceptible to all 
solitary, morbid fancies. Through the night and danger she 
seemed to carry all youth and freshness; her voice might have 
belonged to good fortune, itself, it was so cheery, strong and 
sweet. 

Was she good fortune? He was apt to search for omens. 

There was a light broadly streaming across the road from a 
toll-house window ; he would see her there; if her face was what 
he had fancied, he would take it as a promise—a prophecy of safety 
and honor, and success. This, while his own horses flagged, and 
those of his pursuers came closer. But Garrick was a man, and 
young. 

The toll-house was reached, and while the keeper unbarred the 
gate, the light of his lantern fell on the black hood of her cloak ; 
he could only catch beneath it the glimmer of yellow hair, and a 
curious contrast of soft brown eyes; then she pushed the hood 
aside, and looked at him; he saw the face full in the light. He had 
looked at many beautiful women before, unmoved, but now, he bent 
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forward with a deep breath; a shiver passed over him as of ex- 
quisite pleasure or pain. 

The girl smiled ; the face bent out of the darkness beside her, with 
lips apart, intent on her own, came home to her as one of her own 
kinsfolk. <A fastidious, delicate face, in spite of the mat about it of 
ragged beard and,hair; blue eyes which were fitted more to express 
rare morbid shades of feeling than intellect. His lips moved, rather 
than spoke. 

“T had a strange fancy about you. Who are you?” 

A curious hardness passed over her face. “ You may call me— 
Rosslyn Burley.” 

There was a shout, a trampling of hoofs on the other side of the 
gate, and in the next moment the carriage was surrounded, and a 
hand laid on Randolph’s shoulder dragged the cloak from off his 
face, 








NEMESIS. 


EHOLD! the feet of them that bear out dead 
Are waiting at thy door! Bring forth thy slain! 
Upon thy threshold’s white let no red stain 
Be left ; and for the blood which thou hast shed, 
No cowardly and bootless prayer be said. 
Feast still; in all of earth’s content and gain, 
Take great delight; and laugh in scorn at vain 
Alarms which wait in terror for their tread 
Who come not back! 
Oh, fool! A hand more strong 
Than life, than death, pursues thee. Through the throng, 
Through wilds, thy steps it tracks, like next of kin, 
Whose deadly purpose falters not: how long 
The end shall wait, God knows, It matters nothing. In 


That end, the sting of death is wages of thy sin! 
H. H. 
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S Iwas going along Fleet Street one morning, a gentleman, 
much excited, asked me if I knew of a quiet spot close at 
hand. He had just arrived from some secluded settlement in South 
Africa. This was his first visit to London. So distracted had he 
been, however, by the incessant roar around him, by the throng of 
pedestrians before and behind, on his right hand and on his left, that 
he had rushed up a narrow court and sat down on a doorstep to 
collect his thoughts. But scarcely had he seated himself on his stony 
resting-place, when a door suddenly opened, and out rushed a group 
of children, shouting, laughing, and delighted not only to be in the 
open air, but also at finding themselves once more released from the 
bondage of the school-room. His quiet moments were no more, and 
again he was in the noisy street. Could I tell him of a quiet spot 
close at hand? Why, yes, I thought I could, and pointed to the 
archway leading to the Temple. 

Let us, in imagination, stroll down Inner Temple Lane. The first 
half-dozen steps we take are under an archway, over which, and by 
the side of which, is a large, substantial house. In the days of James 
L, it was the mansion of a gentleman of fashion. But times change, 
and now a hair-dresser of fashion is the tenant. Proceeding down 
Inner Temple Lane, we pass the site of one of Dr. Johnson’s many 
residences, The house in which he lived, and the houses formerly 
adjacent, have been pulled down, and in their places stands a row of 
solid brick buildings, known as Dr. Johnson’s Buildings. At No. 
4, in this Lane, lived Charles Lamb. With his sister Mary, he went 
there for the first time in 1809. There it was that Coleridge, when 
in London, gladly came. What a friendship between these two— 
Coleridge and Lamb! Ina book belonging to the former there was 
found written by the poet, on the fly-leaf': 

Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Dear to my heart ; 
Yea, as it were, my heart. 
1797. 

1834. 


87 years. 


How full of extreme contradictions was Coleridge! When a 
student at Cambridge, he fell deeply in love with a lady who re- 
jected him. In despair he hurried up to London and enlisted as a 
private in the Fifteenth Light Dragoons. It was in time of war, 
and England had need of every soldier. But by a series of happy 
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accidents he was enabled to leave the regiment in a very short 
time. Then we find him a visionary enthusiast, about to embark 
for America, in order to found a colony where everything was to be 
enjoyed in common. A few years afterward, and what is his posi- 
tion? He isa married man, but he has deserted his wife and chil- 
dren, and left them with his brother-in-law, Southey, in the north of 
England. Meanwhile, a wonderful friendship springs up, and Cole- 
ridge and Lamb are as brothers. And who were those that gath- 
ered round the table with Lamb and his sister? Godwin, the 
author of the strange novel, “Caleb Williams;” Haydon, the too 
sanguine painter of sad memory; Hazlitt, the brilliant but preju- 
diced essayist; Leigh Hunt, the editor of the “ Examiner” news- 
paper, who suffered imprisonment for calling the Prince Regent an 
Adonis of fifty. There also came Barnes, the celebrated editor of 
the “Times.” The friendship of Coleridge and Lamb never re- 
quired re-kindling ; for it always burnt brightly, steadily, to the 
very last. And in the dark valley of the shadow of death, if the 
dying embers of their friendship were so much as touched, death it- 
self seemed for the moment to be clothed with light. 

At last we have come to the famous Temple Church, with its 
Round, or Rotunda, built centuries ago, in imitation of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This Rotunda forms a splendid entrance 
to the Church, and among the dark figures stretched along its beau- 
tifully paved floor, is the efligy of an Earl of Essex, one of those 
bold barons who gave King Stephen so much uneasiness during that 
monarch’s troubled reign. Another dark figure lies close to the 
former. It is that of the Earl of Pembroke, the steady friend of 
King John, and the mediator between him and the body of barons 
who were resolved on having his signature to the first great charter 
of English liberty. 

But we have now passed along the Rotunda, and are within the 
Church itself. A “dim religious light,” that light so loved by Mil- 
ton, is shed over and around us. Here are windows stained in ex- 
quisite taste; windows on which the eye loves to dwell; windows 
that with rich harmony of color and design illustrate sacred story. 
Here, too, is an organ of rare value, said by Mendelssohn to contain 
stops equalling in sweetness and delicacy of expression any of those 
in Europe. How gracefully designed, too, is the whole building, 
with its highly polished, dark marble columns; its gr@ined roof 
covered with the painted emblems of the Temple; the lamb, bear- 
ing in its forepaw a flag, the emblem of the Middle Temple; and a 
prancing horse, the emblem of the Inner Temple. Lawyers now in- 
habit the spot where in the times of the Crusaders dwelt many a 
knight who had fought inthe Holy Land. These Knights Templars 
had different orders among themselves, There were Knights, and 
there were fratres servientes, freres sergens, serving brethren who 
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attended upon the Knights. Curiously enough those titles remain 
among members of the English bar, though centuries have passed 
since Philip 1V. of France destroyed the celebrated order of mili- 
tary monks, the Templars and Hospitallers. In the title sergeant, 
there has been handed down the ancient title of rere sergen; and 
the judges, in accordance with a custom which had its origin in the 
reign of Edward LIL, address sergeants-at-law, fratres servientes ad 
legem, as their learned brethren. The medieval inhabitants of the 
Temple rushed to the Holy Land to charge the infidel Saracens, 
The modern inhabitants stop at home and charge their credulous 
clients. The lamb, bearing in its ferepaw a flag, is emblematical of 
the innocent client, purse in hand; while the prancing horse is typ- 
ical of the barrister who smelleth the battle afar off, in the Courts 
of Westminster. I may here be allowed to quote the following 
well-known jeux d’esprit : 
As thro’ the Templars’ courts you go, 
The lamb and horse displayed, 
The emblematic figures, show 
The merits of their trade. 


That clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession, 

The lamb denotes their innocence, 
The horse their expedition. 


Oh! happy Britain! happy isle! 
Let foreign nations say, 

Here you get justice without guile, 
And law without delay. 


There is another side to the picture, however, and here it is: 


Unhappy man ; those courts forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves, 

The artful emblems only show 
Their clients, not themselves. 


These all are tricks, these all are shams, 
With which they mean to cheat ye ; 

But have a care, for you’re the lambs, 
And they the wolves that eat ye. 


Nor let the plea of no delay 
To these their courts misguide ye; 
For you're the prancing horse, and they 
The jockeys that would ride ye. 


But we have left the Church, and are in that garden where 
Shakespeare makes the contending houses of York and Lancaster 
pluck, the one party red roses, the other white. The garden is a 
pleasant place, and extends as far as the bank of the river, of which 
you have a fine view. Roses are not the flowers which bloom now 
in this garden. Chrysanthemums, which appear in all their beauty 
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during October and November, are those on which the Temple gar- 
dener sets his heart. Coming out of the garden, we may freely 
wander, astonished, if we are strangers, at the large area of ground 
included within the boundaries of the Temple. Strolling along, we 
reach a fine open space, flanked by a solid pile of buildings, and on 
looking up, are amused to find they are called Paper Buildings. 
Now we thread our path under gloomy archways ; now again we are 
in the clear light, at one time stopping to examine the new and 
beautiful library which was opened by the Prince of Wales. Now 
we find ourselves in Elm Court, where there is no vestige of an elm; 
now in Fig Tree Court, whither persons may vainly wander in 
search of figs; and now in Pump Court, appropriately so called, for 
in the centre thereof standeth a pump, whose clear and refreshing 
water is highly appreciated by the briefless barrister. But what is 
the name we see painted upon that high, dull, dust-covered brick 
house? It is Brick Court, and the name reminds us of Oliver Gold- 
smith; for at No. 2, in that court of the Temple, he lived and died, 
and in the graveyard of the Temple he was buried. What was 
written of Hood may be truly said of Goldsmith: 

He has sung and the warm tears have started 

As he bent o’er the tale of deep woe— 

For the outcast, the quite broken-hearted, 

It was he who could teach them to flow. 


And the gentle and good now deplore him, 
While love only points where he lies 

With the light from above which shines o’er him 
And links his bright soul with the skies. 


But the wild flowers yet shall cling round him 
The storm and the tempest to brave, 

And as simple in life as we found him 

The daisy shall smile on his grave. 

Oh! such be my lot when I’ve perished, 

Such the tablet my mem’ry to keep— 

Long, long in the heart to be cherished, 

And the good only know where I sleep. 


But retracing our steps we come up Inner Temple Lane, and at 
once crossing Fleet Street, find ourselves in Chancery Lane. Pur- 
suing our way, we reach in five minutes’ time the old gateway of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Where and what is Lincoln’s Inn? In old authors an inn means 
a mansion or place, and in London there are four inns of Court. To 
them, and to them only, is intrusted the great privilege of admit- 
ting or excluding all gentlemen who wish to follow the profession 
of barrister. And as all the judges of England must, in the first 
place, have been called to the bar by one of those inns, it follows 
that no one who has been excluded by all of them can ever plead 
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or preside in the Court of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas or Exchequer. Though these inns are not corporations, they 
are virtually possessed of greater powers and privileges than any 
corperate body in the kingdom. They are all wealthy, in conse- 
quence of the great value of the property which has been held by 
them in London for more than five centuries. The richest of the 
four are the Inner and Middle Temple, and the next, in point of 
wealth, Lincoln’s Inn, The annual income of the former may be 
estimated at twenty-two thousand pounds sterling; that of Lincoln’s 
Inn at eighteen thousand, and that of Gray’s Inn at eight thou- 
sand. Those who compose the governing bodies of these courts 
are termed benchers, who are elected by seniority from among the 
barristers. The definition of the duties and privileges of the 
benchers is thus given by Stow, and what was written in 1598 
holds good at the present moment: 

Benchers are the seniors to whom the government of the house and ordaining 
of matters thereof is committed, and out of these a treasurer is yearly chosen 
who receiveth, disburseth and accounteth for all moneys belonging to the house. 

No person in trade is admitted as a student, and, till last year, 
the same rule of exclusion applied to all who had ever been or- 
dained as ministers (deacons) of the Church of England. Students 
must keep or “eat” twelve terms. But it is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of admission to have been present at dinner in the common 
hall (each inn has a common hall) not less than four times in each 
term. Hence the curious phrase of “eating one’s terms.” Five 
years must elapse between the time of application and admission. 
An exception, however, is made in the case of graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, for they may be called to the bar after a period of 
three years. The judges, twelve in number, of the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer are the visitors. They alone 
possess the right, a right very rarely exercised, of revising the de- 
cisions of benchers, or of acting as mediators when the claims of 
benchers and students, or of barristers are in conflict. 

Lincoln’s Inn is the place which at the earliest date became the 
resort of those who studied law. It derives its name from one of 
the Earls of Lincoln, who died in 1310, This nobleman had re- 
ceived his mansion and grounds by a grant from Edward I., in whose 
reign it was a monastery of the order of Black Friars. These friars 
afterward betook themselves to another part of the city, near the 
Thames, and the precinct has ever since been known as Blackfriars, 
The north side of the present Blackfriars bridge is close to the lo- 
cality. At the death of this Earl of Lincoln, his property passed 
by assignment into the hands of certain professors of the law, and, 
as a matter of course, in the hands of lawyers the property has ever 
since remained. 

The Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn has its treasurer, its mas- 
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ter of the library, its preacher, assistant preacher and chaplain, 
And here is the chapel. How strangely constructed and with what 
solidity! Built of stone on rows of massive pillars, from each of 
which springs a not ungraceful arch, it has at first sight a curious 
appearance. As the highest point of each arch is not less than 
seven feet from the ground, a person may with ease walk underneath 
the edifice. Two centuries ago these arches were a well-known re- 
sort. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty in the reign of Charles 
II., tells us in his diary that he went there to meet some one by 
special agreement. And what says Hudibras, in allusion to the fre- 
quency of appointments being kept there ? 
Or wait for customers between 
The pillar rows of Lincoln’s Inn. 

This space has been railed in, and used as a place of burial for 
benchers. The eastern front of the chapel looks toward Chancery 
Lane, formerly called Chancellor’s Lane, a street where resided 
Strafford, the best friend of Charles L; where dwelt Izaak Walton, 
whose memory all anglers delight to honor. From one end of the 
street to the other the wayfarer is reminded of the law, and, may it 
not in truth be said, of law’s awful realities! Here is the Law 
Life Office; there the Law Institution, a corporation of solicitors 
and attorneys ; here the Chancery Lane Coffee House, frequented by 
lawyers’ clerks and clients who have rushed in from the neighboring 
Chancery Courts to keep up their courage with a beefsteak and a 
pint of ale. Behold, too, another coffee house, also for that multi- 
tudinous tribe of men who live on law. Hither cometh the 
married clerk who desireth a solid dinner, but can only afford a 
moderate price. Here he can refresh himself, and also read all the 
morning, evening and weekly newspapers, together with the “Law 
Times,” whose columns are pregnant with solemn-sounding words: 
mortgagors and mortgagees, devisors and devisees, fee simples, copy- 
holds, life interests, and those mysterious ne exeats and quo war- 
rantos. 

This lane is honeycombed with lawyers’ chambers. In the street, 
in term time, see how the barristers are running here and there with 
their gray wigs on, and their long, black gowns, and their large 
blue bags filled with cases of “Jarndyce versus Jarndyce.” The 
appearance of age, which was a few years ago characteristic of this 
lane, has almost disappeared. The old-fashioned houses have been 
pulled down; the roadway has been widened; there is uniformity 
in the construction of the dwellings. One may still see the fine old 
gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, built in the reign of Henry VIIL, but 
the eye, in search of the picturesque, can find no high-pitched gables, 
no latticed windows, no bay windows overhanging the street. Lin- 
coln’s Inn walls are the only old walls there now. Andalarge part 
of the original wall has been taken down, that part which Ben Jon- 
son, the poet and dramatist, when a boy, helped to build. 
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The stranger in London should not forget to go some Sunday 
morning or afternoon to the chapel. How to enter it will take time 
to discover. For rather more than a century ago a brick building 
for the use of lawyers was erected immediately in front of the 
sacred edifice, and the same staircase which clients use on week days 
worshippers have to ascend on Sundays. The organ is a remarka- 
bly fine one. 

But let us step into some of the Courts of Chancery. For an 
Englishman, as a barrister, to have the care of a case in Chancery 
is a very pleasant thing. For an Englishman, as a client, a case in 
Chancery is the very reverse of pleasant. There are no juries in 
these courts, no witnesses. The pleadings are based on affidavits, 
Here is the court of Vice-Chancellor Stuart. A tall, fine, hand- 
some-looking man, well advanced in years, sits alone on the bench, 
Look at his wig, long black gown, knee-breeches, black silk stock- 
ings and silver-buckled shoes. His appearance is at once dignified 
and gentlemanly. His decisions are as seldom reversed as those 
of any other judge. But, strange to say, the London “Times” is 
one of his bitterest enemies, and when occasion seems to offer, is 
ready with its sneer and its taunt. Why the first journal in Eng- 
land has always a powerful battery of literary guns turned toward 
this man and ready at any moment to open fire upon him I cannot 
tell. Curiously enough, also, the “ Times” always appears willing 
to deal very severely with Sir C. Blackburn, one of the judges of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

But here is another court, that of Vice-Chancellor Sir William 
Page Wood. He is a spare, thin man. He has a very eager ex- 
pression of countenance and speaks hurriedly. This judge is a 
great favorite with the “Times.” Observe one of the barristers in 
this court, an exceedingly stout man. He is so fat that, as an 
anxious client, you might dread the result when you found that 
your case was in his hands. You might think that such a man had 
no mental energy. But as you listen you find him ever watchful, 
and at last are convinced that he has as complete a knowledge of 
all the details of your interesting affidavits and of all the points 
of law involved as the leanest and hungriest-looking lawyer in the 
court. 

Here is the Court of the Lord Chancellor. The two lords jus- 
tices are seated with him on the bench. One is Sir J. L. Knight 
Bruce; the other Sir G. J. Turner. Both are very eminent and 
most able men, The latter has the defect of a thick utterance. 
Unless daily in the habit of hearing him, you would not find it 
easy to catch what he says. But you can readily perceive by the 
faces of the barristers who are pleading, that what he says is worthy 
of their very careful consideration, The former, Sir J. L. K. Bruce, 
is quite a study. You see before you a bright-eyed man, who is so 
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short-sighted, however, that what he reads must be placed close to 
his nose. His words are very few, but sharp enough to cut in 
pieces all the plausible statements uttered in an hour by the more 
voluble counsel. Sir Richard Bethell, now Lord Westbury and 
ex-Lord Chancellor, tried very hard one morning in court to dictate 
to these two justices. His manner approached insolence at one 
moment, and at another he affected to be the defender of the rights 
of the bar. But all to no purpose. For the two justices, with a 
quiet dignity which did them credit, were not to be turned aside 
from the decision at which they had arrived. It was the wish of 
Sir Richard, on that occasion, that part of a case already fully 
argued should be gone into once more. The judges refused to hear 
that part of the case again. As an instance of the prolixity of 
Chancery barristers, I may say that I listened a whole day to one 
of them in his argument touching upon the sense in which the word 
domicile should be understood in English law. How heavily the 
hours went all that long and dreary day! How slowly each word 
fell from the man’s lips. How deliberately he took up each law 
volume, and with what exact preciseness he turned over each leaf 
till he came to some particular act, and then to some particular sec- 
tion of the act, and then to some particular clause of the section. 
He would slowly lay down one volume and slowly take up another, 
and at the end of the day had he, to his own satisfaction, thoroughly 
exhausted the subject? By no means. When the afternoon was 
getting dark, he said he should have the honor of resuming the ar- 
gument the next morning. No doubt the lords justices were 
thoroughly weary of this case long before they gave their decision, 
for they were compelled to listen to six different gentlemen as to 
the meaning of the word domicile. 
GEORGE SPENCE. 











HER ANSWER. 


=~ ? Ifyou will. But I have learned to bear 
Your silent moods without the wear and tear 
And rack and torture of the old despair, 


And have no right to lead you to believe 
I care to listen, still less to retrieve 
The past, for which, to-day, I do not grieve. 


I ask no explanation. You may prate 
Of misconstruction, temperament, or fate, 
But anything you say now, comes too late. 


If this is wrong I ask of heaven, not you: 
Of God, who knows what suffering ’ve been through, 
And whether still more suffering is my due. 


Exacting? AmI? Other wives have kept 
Their faith in patience? Well, I grant I wept, 
Implored, entreated, even basely crept 


Up to that last appeal, and knelt and sued 


For Love’s poor pretence smeared by passion’s mood, 
Taking Desire’s dry husks for Hope’s true food, 


And could not own your love lost! Glad to die 
If you just once by tender word or sigh 
Should prove your marriage pledge was not a lie. 


But you denied me. Cold and still with me, 
(Using “ungenial habit” as your plea— 
Genial enough with others, I could see !) 


Till the sham would not cheat me; and I saw 
The jewel that had bought me, one great flaw; 
While still you kept the letter of the law. 


I gave up then; learned by-and-by to live 
Without you. To forget or to forgive 
Slipped with life’s other gold grains, through the sieve. 


And yet Pll do my duty; keep your name 
High as the stars are above any shame; 
Your home well ordered, nothing left to blame. 


But do not talk of loving! It is vain 
To think that words can cure this sort of pain, 
Or bring a stone-dead heart to life again. 
Mrs. W. H. Patmer. 





MAZZINI’S LAST MANIFESTO. 


P ERSISTENT, unwearied self-assertion is seldom without its 

reward, Modesty and humility are all very well in their 
place—in mothers-in-law, for example—but they are the most power- 
ful drags wherewith a timid man can chain his private coach-wheel 
along the race-course of life. Whereas, your self-conceited fellow, 
who is forever asserting his superiority to other men, and who is 
prepared to give his advice upon any subject from theatricals to 
theology, is by nine men out of ten accepted at his own valuation. 
Was there not a symbolic signification in the admiration which the 
Greeks professed to entertain for Corinthian brass? May they not 
have intended to teach the truth that the possessor of moral brass 
is the richest and most enviable of men? 

A shining instance of the power of self-assertion is found in the 
eareer of Mr. Joseph Mazzini, professional patriot and martyr. He 
has so long proclaimed himself to be the possessor of the only genuine 
article of Italian patriotism, the sole depositary of the genius which 
inspires the statesman and the soldier, that until very recently, the 
republicans everywhere have pretty generally admitted his claim. 
Precisely what he has done to support his pretensions it would be 
somewhat difficult to discover. For thirty years, more or less, he 
has conspired in favor of Italian unity. His conspiracies were, to a 
certain extent, romantic, and delightfully mysterious, but there was 
a sameness in their conception, execution and ultimate results that 
finally began to pall upon the minds of even his most enthusiastic 
friends. These conspiracies uniformly terminated ina revolutionary 
expedition, consisting cf ten or a dozen credulous and enthusiastic 
Italian youth, who, with a commissariat of a few sausages, an ex- 
chequer of fifty or a hundred francs, and an ordnance department 
of a dozen muskets, annually landed on the Italian coast, unfurled 
asmall tricolor inscribed Dio F' Popolo, and were immediately seized 
and summarily shot by the astonished authorities. For a long time 
these expeditions were directed against Austrian Italy, but they 
finally became so expensive in sausages, muskets and deluded young 
men, that Mazzini ceased his anti-Austrian expeditions, and directed 
his efforts against the progressive Government of Sardinia; rightly 
reasoning that a conspiracy was none the less a conspiracy because 
directed against a patriotic king, instead of a foreign despot, and 
that the Sardinian authorities, being less accustomed to peremptory 
shooting than were the Austrians, were, on the whole, less danger- 
ous objects of attack. The patriotism, statesmanship and military 
skill of the master conspirator, who, from his safe headquarters in 
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London, set on foot these wild expeditions, might never have been 
recognized, had not he himself so loudly asserted it. 

Probably Mazzini would prefer that his executive genius should 
be judged by his conduct while virtual dictator of Rome in 1849, 
rather than by his previous or subsequent career. By a sudden 
turn in his fortunes he one day found himself at the head of the 
Italian revolution, and absolute master of the city of the Cwsars. 
His two fellow triumvirs, Saffi and Armellini, were amiable and 
irresolute men, who simply echoed the decrees of their stronger 
willed associate. The Constituent Assembly was at the nod of 
the triumvir. Generals Avezzana and Garibaldi, the one an able 
officer, the other a military genius, together with an army of four- 
teen thousand men, were at his sole command. And with these 
resources, and backed by the moral support of the Liberal party 
throughout Europe, Mazzini deliberately proceeded to ruin the 
revolution by an obstinate, bloody and useless defence of Rome. 

All Catholic Europe was moving to bring back the Pope. Could 
Mazzini, with his gallant little army, have successfully resisted the 
whole power of France, there yet remained Austria and Spain whom 
he must have beaten in order to establish the Roman Republic. 
Moreover, Rome was utterly incapable of standing a siege. Its 
capture was an absolute certainty, and hence its defence should only 
have been undertaken as a last resort, and then simply as the dying 
protest of the Liberal party. 

But had Mazzini thrown himself and his army into the mountains 
of Naples, where there was no Pope in support of whose temporal 
power the Catholic nations could have intervened, he would have 
had no enemy to fight, except the troops of the Neapolitan King, 
already once defeated by Garibaldi, and such troops as Austria 
might have chosen to send to their aid. In the impregnable fast- 
nesses of the Apennines, he could have maintained himself until the 
revolution had struck permanent root. The expulsion of Bomba 
would have been a mere question of time, and when once the south- 
ern half of Italy was free, the Liberals would have had a standing- 
place, whence to move the rest of the Peninsula, Yet instead of 
adopting this course, so plainly indicated by every reason, military 
‘and diplomatic, Mazzini preferred to retain the title of a Roman 
triumvir, and to rule an ephemeral Roman Republic, rather than to 
risk the fatigues and dangers of a mountain campaign. 

But whatever were his mistakes and misdeeds, he represented in 
the minds of most men, prior to the year 1861, the idea of Italian 
unity. Toward the realization of that idea, he had until then pre- 
ferred to direct his efforts. From the date of the entry of Garibaldi 
into Naples, the prophet of Italian unity became the champion of 
factious opposition to any plan of unity, except that of a republic 
ruled ostensibly, or at any rate virtually, by himself. 

31 
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No sooner had the red-shirted king of men entered Naples, than 
Mazzini and a few other extreme theorists at once surrounded him 
and urged him to proclaim a republic. The simple-minded hero had 
so long been connected with these men by a lifetime of exile and 
conspiracy shared in common with them, that they fancied their in- 
fluence would be sufficiently strong to lure him from his duty, and to 
thwart the progress of Italian unity, then almost completed. All the 
world knows how nobly Garibaldi withstood these solicitations, and 
how Mazzini’s scheme of a Parthenopean republic vanished before 
the cohesive force of the idea of nationality. 

Scarcely, however, had the General quitted Naples when the rage of 
the disappointed ultraists was unloosed. The Mazzinian papers, the 
“Popolo ditalia,” the “ Pungolo,” and the “ Independente,” teemed 
with denunciations of the Royal Government. Their daily. issues 
were little else than appeals to the passions and prejudices of the peo- 
ple, against the newly completed union with the Sardinian kingdom. 
They strove to excite the jealousy of Naples against Turin, and 
taunted the people with tamely submitting to the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to Piedmontize them—inventing a new word, piemontizzare 
(to Piedmontize), to express this worst of despotic, Cavourian out- 
rages. The injustice with which Cavour had treated Garibaldi was 
eagerly urged by them as a reason why patriots should labor to 
undo what the general had accomplished. As might have been ex- 
pected, this unwise course of the Mazzinian papers soon destroyed 
the once powerful influence of Mazzi.i with intelligent Italians. 

It was only yesterday that Mazzini gave a new proof of his hos- 
tility to the union of Italy under any but a republican form of 
government. He issued a proclamation, urging the Romans to rise 
and establish a republic, not to be annexed to the kingdom. It is 
possible that this counsel may produce some harm, for the “Com- 
mittee of Action ”—a Mazzinian society, which the American press 
appear to confound with the “ Roman Committee,” which has gov- 
erned and directed the patriots of Rome so wisely during the last 
six years—has since announced its purpose of an immediate insur- 
rection; a course admirably adapted to insure the return of the 
French troops. 

The latest exploit of the illustrious ex-triumvir is his recent man- 
ifesto, published in an American magazine. In that remarkable 
production he recites the alleged errors of the Italian monarchy, 
and thereupon advises his countrymen to have no more to do with 
it. With a self-importance that quite eclipses the three historic 
tailors of Tooley street, he announces that “we” (meaning proba- 
bly himself and the few enthusiastic and weak-minded women— 
le otto o dieci gonnelle,* as poor Orsini was wont to style them— 
who constitute, with Mazzini, a mutual admiration society in Lon- 


* The eight or ten petticoats. 
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don) have formed a Republican Alliance, which proposes to over- 
throw the monarchy. Characteristically enough, he disdains to 
inform us how this is to be done, although he hints at “the dagger” 
and “the conspiracy.” This manifesto would be really comic in 
many respects, were it not forthe painful evidence which it presents 
that its author has, in a great measure, lost his powers of memory. 
And then, too, one scarcely feels like laughing, however ridiculous 
may be the rhetorical antics of a man who trades upon the love and 
faith his countrymen once gave him, and so obtains a hearing, where 
an obscurer man would be silently disregarded. 

Mazzini commences this extraordinary document by stating the 
well-known fact that “war for Venice, a war to regain our own ter- 
ritory and our own frontier, had become a necessity—the supreme 
and sole condition both of security and honor;” and then says that, 
in view of the conflict, the monarchy demanded the support of the 
nation. “It demanded twenty thousand volunteers; seventy thou- 
sand eagerly answered the call. It demanded that all parties should 
signify their adhesion to the war: it was done. It demanded of 
Garibaldi the support of his name and the aid of his genius, with- 
out conditions: he gave both. These concessions, so blindly made 
to a power that had repeatedly betrayed alike the desires and the 
rights of the nation, were mistakes.” 

Now, minds less trained to the cognition of delicate distinctions 
than is the mind of Mazzini, may fail to perceive that it was a mis- 
take for patriotic men to support a war that was “a necessity—the 
supreme and sole condition both of security and honor.” Evidently 
the Italian liberals failed to apprehend this distinction, and so com- 
mitted the grave error of being patriotic after another than the 
Mazzinian pattern. So unanimous was the support which all Italians 
gave to the monarchy, that Mazzini feels obliged to explain why 
his supposititious republican party—whose existence, by the way, is 
known only to the author of “'The Republican Alliance ”—made so 
terrible a mistake. It was because “they knew that, if left alone 
in the field, the monarchy would, in case of triumph, assume the 
entire honor of the victory, and, in case of defeat, attribute the 
dishonor to the dualism engendered in the national camp by the 
separation of the republicans.” 

Here’s richness! Here’s loftiness of motive! The republicans 
would not fight for love of country, but yet they feared to remain 
passive lest the monarchy should possibly gain strength through 
their inaction. By republicans, Mazzini means those who, prior to 
1860, had followed his leadership. Will any man believe that Gari- 
baldi and Medici, Mordini and Crispi, supported the war only in 
hope of injuring the Government? Why, even the unknown Jew 
of Horace, had he been as credulous as a modern subscriber to a 
gift concert, would have declined to believe such a preposterous 
assertion. 
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After stating that the war, had it been conducted by a “national 
government,” would have made Italy a first-class power, and “ ren- 
dered her arbitress of the European question at one bound,” thereby 
causing her to rival the gymnastic feat of Miss Bateman, who 
“clutched the dramatic diadem at a single bound,” Mazzini sketches 
the plan of campaign which should have been adopted. “A na- 
tional government would have arranged to have an insurrectionary 
outbreak precede the war along the zone of the Alps, and, first oc- 
cupying the Trentino to its furthest frontiers by the regular troops, 
would have brought the main body of the army into the field be- 
tween the Quadrilateral and Venice; in either case contriving a 
simultaneous movement by the volunteers in Southern Slavonia.” 

An insurrection in the Trentino, where Garibaldi found the whole 
population enthusiastic in support of Austria, might have been a 
difficult matter to arrange. So, too, the occupation of its “ almost 
inaccessible mountains,” as he elsewhere calls them, might have 
been as difficult a task for the regular troops, opposed, as they 
would have been, in case of such an attempt, by the Austrian 
“Army of Italy,” as it was for Garibaldi and his volunteers, though 
he had few troops except the native riflemen to contend with. 
Equally difficult would have been an attempt to kindle an insurrec- 
tion in Hungary, which Mazzini says'was “ready, nay, eager, and 
entreating a word of encouragement on our part.” For this asser- 
tion he makes in the face of the fact that Klapka could not gain a 
single recruit in Hungary, though he had the Prussian army at his 
back. 

A curious and peculiar feature of this ideal national government 
would have been its subordination to the dictates of the mob. Says 
Mazzini—this time assuming his favorite rdéle of the prophet of a 
New Utopia—‘a national government would have issued a proc- 
lamation to the Italian people, saying, Hold yourselves in threaten- 
ing readiness as our reserve force, so long as we do our duty and go 
forward; and be also ready to punish us should we offer to draw 
back while one inch of Italian ground remains to be conquered.” 

The necessity that obliged Italy to go to war with Austria arose 
from her financial difficulties. So long as Austria was encamped 
within the Quadrilateral, Italy was forced to keep on foot an army 
sufficiently strong to withstand any attack from the Austrians. The 
burden of supporting this immense army was more than Italy could 
bear. It was necessary to drive out the Austrians before the army 
could be reduced, and in the reduction of the army lay the only 
possibility of saving the kingdom from bankruptcy. Paradoxical 
as, at first sight, it may appear, the nation went to war because its 
finances were too weak to endure a longer peace. 

Thus cramped by want of money, the Italian Government, at 
the opening of the war, found great difficulty in supplying the new 
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levies with arms and horses. Hence the authorities, after having 
armed and mounted the regular forces, upon whom, of course, the 
country chiefly relied, found themselves unable to supply horses to 
the volunteers, and were able to give them only an inferior musket. 
In the lack of arms, it was simply a question whether the regular 
army or the volunteers should receive the best arms. What mili- 
tary man could hesitate as to the answer? Mazzini, however, en- 
larges upon this topic as follows: 

The monarchy purposely introduced an unworthy element among the volun- 
teers; gave them unpopular and incapable superior officers; armed them with 
old muskets, carrying only one-fourth as far as the rifles of the enemy; and, in 
order to make them appear useless and incapable, first sent them to do battle 
amid almost inaccessible mountains, and then abruptly recalled them to occupy 
points already strongly defended. o 


Various ex-brigands enlisted in the volunteers, and obliged the 
Government to detail men to hunt them out and dismiss them. Is 
it credible that a Government, straining every nerve to carry the © 
country through a tremendous crisis, involving the safety of the 
throne just in proportion as it involved the fate of the country, 
would have spared the time and trouble to induce brigands to enlist 
in the volunteers, only for the purpose of weeding them out again ? 

And his complaint as to the officers of the volunteers is equally 
baseless. That all the former companions of Garibaldi were not 
with him in his last campaign, is easily accounted for. Of the lead- 
ing Garibaldian generals, Turr was in command of the Hungarian 
legion, while Medici, Sirtori, Bixio and Cosenz were commanding 
divisions under La Marmora or Cialdini. There was no sufficient 
reason why these able officers should have been removed from the 
command of trained soldiers, and placed over an undisciplined and 
comparatively inferior force. Events justified the course of the 
Government in this matter, for it was the stubborn, tenacious 
courage of Bixio, that saved La Marmora from a worse defeat than 
the sad day of Custozza actually resulted in; while it was the 
division of Medici that plucked the only laurels gained by the 
Fourth (Cialdini’s) corps. 

Had these officers been removed from the regular army and 
ordered to the volunteer corps, the “ Republican Alliance” would 
have construed the act as an insult, implying that the Garibaldian 
generals were unfit to command regulars. For this was the very 
ery raised by the Mazzinian papers in 1861, when the Government 
delayed for atime to receive the above-named generals into the 
regular army, with the same rank that they had held in Garibaldi’s 
“ Army of the South.” 

In point of fact, however, scores of the old Garibaldian officers 
held commands in the volunteers, and in many, if not most cases, 
the volunteer officers were selected by Garibaldi himself. 
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The unfortunate naval battle at Lissa is improved to the utmost 
by Mazzini. He charges that the Government “ held back the fleet in 
absolute inaction, and then, as if in mockery of the outcry raised 
by the country, sent it to sea unprovided with the most necessary 
stores of war, and under the command of a man already notorious 
for his utter incapacity, to the meaningless enterprise upon Lissa, 
which ended in defeat.” 

Here is an instance of the lamentable weakness of memory which 
we have already deplored. When Mazzini wrote the foregoing sen- 
tence, he had already forgotten that Admiral Persano has published 
a series of letters from La Marmora urging him to put to sea, and at 
last positively ordering him to weigh anchor immediately. He did 
so under protest, since he was not yet fully supplied with guns, and 
his fleet was as yet unready for sea—unready because the finan- 
cial distress of the Government had hindered its efforts to promote 
the efficiency of the navy. As to his “notorious, utter incapacity,” 
Mazzini has forgotten that prior to the battle of Lissa, his capacity 
and patriotism had never been assailed, and that by reason of his 
gallant conduct at Ancona and Gaéta, he ranked among the best 
naval commanders in Europe. 

After making as much capital as possible out of the disastrous 
defeat of Custozza—the defeats of Italy are godsends to this model 
patriot—he perpetrates the following paragraph, in which it is evi- 
dent that his hatred of the Bourbons, who are said never to forget, 
has led him into the opposite extreme of forgetting everything: 

And this peace—though this is of small moment compared to dishonor—this 
peace is ruinous to Italy. Intrenched within the Alps ; master of Istria, the key 
of our eastern frontier ; master of the poor, betrayed Trentino, the key of Vene- 
tian Lombardy ; master of all the passes through which he has been wont to 
descend into Italy—the enemy can lie in wait to seize the favorable moment, 
which the embarrassed position of Italy will surely offer, to fall upon us. A 
peace such as the present carries with it the necessity of another war—a war 
which (it is needless to deceive ourselves) will find Austria stronger than before. 
Rejected by Germany, she will be compelled by the force of things, and by the 
numerical superiority of the Slavonian element, to transform herself into a 
Slavonian power; and the southern Slavonians, despairing henceforth of Italian 
aid, and certain of preponderance in the empire, will at length rally round our 
enemy, and become enemies in their turn. 


Might one who is neither a prophet, apostle or martyr of liberty— 
might a “ mere warmint,” so to speak, ask why Istria is the key of 
the eastern Italian frontier, any more than Languedoc is the key of 
western Italy ?” Or how Trentino can be said to be “ betrayed?” 
Or why Austria is stronger than before the battle of Sadowa ? 
Were it not for that unfortunate weakness of memory, Mazzini 
would have remembered that Trentino is the one thoroughly, 
blindly loyal province that still remains to Austria. Similarly, 
he would have remembered that before Austria can become a 
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Slavonic empire, she must consent to lose Hungary, for between the 
Slaves and the Magyars there exists the bitterest hatred. What 
strength would accrue to Austria were she to lose Hungary, in ad- 
dition to the loss of Venetia, and the ruin of her position as the 
leader of Germany ? 

A little further on, and the founder of the “ Republican Alliance” 
tells us that the Piedmontese (now happily the Italian) Constitu- 
tion is a “wretched creation, extorted in a moment of fear.” He 
forgets that Charles Albert, after the defeat of the Sardinians at 
the first battle of Custozza, in 1848, stood by that Constitution, 
though urged to set it aside by the reactionary party, by the army, 
and by the wishes of perhaps the majority of his subjects; he for- 
gets, too, that the present King could have revoked it at any time 
during the first four years of his reign, with perfect safety to him- 
self and to his throne. Again, Mazzini charges the Government 
with “ neglecting every plan of national armament, or the organiza- 
tion of a militia on the Swiss or American system;” and forgets 
that he has just before admitted that the Government had “one 
hundred thousand mobilized National Guards” at its command on 
the outbreak of the war. These mobilized National Guards (the 
portion of the National Guard which has been called into actual 
service) bear a very small proportion to the entire strength of the 
National Guard. The precise fact is, that the militia system of Italy 
is surpassed by that of no European Power, unless, indeed, the 
Prussian Landwehr and Landsturm can properly be classed as militia. 

“ Monarchy,” says Mazzini, “ never achieved aught either for the 
liberty or unity of the country ; it has always persecuted the apostles 
of both.” If this statement be true, how egregiously the world has 
been deceived. It has been quite generally supposed that the late 
Count Cavour, the soul of the Piedmontese monarchy, contributed 
somewhat to the cause of liberty and unity, and that it was under 
the lead of Cavour and the monarchy that Italy ceased to be a 
geographical expression, and became a glorious fact. There exists 
also an impression that Garibaldi—who would not establish a Parthe- 
nopean Republic at Naples—had a share in the same work. The 
world will be glad to know, on the authority of Mazzini, that it has 
hitherto been grossly deceived, and that to Mazzini belongs the sole 
glory of the Italian revolution. 

It pleases Mazzini to consider himself as a persecuted man. Of 
course, with that unfortunate weakness of memory before alluded 
to, he cannot be expected to remember that he flung back with in- 
sult the free pardon offered him by the King—that King whose 
father, if report speaks truly, would have fallen under the blow of 
the assassin, had the courage of the young man to whom Mazzini 
had loaned his private dagger for the proposed assassination been 
equal to his criminal folly. 
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Let no one suppose for an instant that Mazzini is not perfectly 
fair and unprejudiced in his criticisms. We are to be sure of this, 
because he emphatically says that “none, save the intentionally un- 
just, can accuse us of having shown an exclusive and intolerant 
spirit. We have patiently submitted to await the result of the trial 
the nation chose to give monarchy; the greater number of us have 
even actively aided and assisted the monarchy; none of us have 
interposed any obstacles in its path; some of us have even carried 
our abnegation so far as to overlook the increase of vigor which 
success would have afforded to the institution, and to point out to 
the monarchy the means by which success might have been secured, 
But this trial must come to an end.” 

A little while ago, Venetia resolved, by a vote of 641,758 to 68, 
to be annexed to Italy, “under the constitutional King, Victor 
Emanuel, and his successors.” The full strength of the Mazzinian 
party was shown in the vote of the minority. If the proud repub- 
lic of the Adriatic consents, with scarcely a dissenting voice, to be- 
come a third-rate city of the Italian kingdom, the probability that 
the monarchy will soon “come to an end” is not very great. As 
a leader in Italian politics, the influence of Joseph Mazzini has gone 
utterly and forever. True Italians, while they justly lament the 
manifest errors of the monarchy, will never waver in supporting the 
throne round which a whole nation has rallied and rested. Those 


who, after years of exile, and longings infinite after home and 
country, have at last a nation, a flag, and a free constitutional gov- 
ernment, will never barter their present certainty for a mess of 
Mazzinian pottage. Least of all will they attempt a causeless, 


hopeless insurrection at the bidding of the “Republican Alliance,” 
and under the leadership of mischievous and incapable agitators. 
W. L. AvpEN, 
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ATHS OF HOMBOURG.—The saline, muriatic waters of Hombourg are 
B recommended by the most celebrated medical men as an efficacious remedy 
ayainst maladies of the stomach, the intestines and the liver. 

The calm and freshness of the surrounding country, the clear, pure air of the 
mountains, the magnificence of the forests which form a belt round Hombourg, 
the variety of excursions and promienades, all unite in aiding the reéstablish- 
ment of health. 

The new Kursaal, so remarkable for its grand fagade in the Florentine style, 
unites in its interior the conversation and reading-rooms, the grand ball and 
conceit-rooms, and the restaurant. 

The excellent orchestra performs three times a day, in the morning at the 
springs, in the afternoon and evening in the Gardens of the Kursaal. 

During the month of September, Italian opera—extraordinary representation 
of Mlle. Adelina Patti, with the aid of Mmes. Marchisio, Trebelli, Bettini, etc. 

Foreign families will find at Hombourg a great number of villas and hotels, 
furnished in the most luxurious and comfortable style—Paris advertisement. 

True, all true to the letter, but as the sequel will show, not the 
entire truth. Hombourg is certainly a most charming watering 
place, in and around which nature and art seem to have vied with 
each other to realize the idea of an earthly Paradise. It is situated 
nine miles from what was for centuries, and has continued until 
recently, the flourishing “free City of Frankfort,” the great money 
mart of Europe, but which now, thanks to Bismark and the needle- 
gun, has degenerated into a third-rate Prussian town. On one side of 
it rise the blue Taunus Mountains, from whose summits invigorating 
breezes blow down, and on the other stretches far away toward 
the Main a broad, extended, fertile plain, dotted with farm houses, 
whose roofs rise isolated like ships, from out a sea of grain. On the 
mountain side are thick, dark forests of oak and pine, beneath 
whose shade long, level, cool, delightful walks and drives lead up to 
the very mountain summit, and at convenient distances are several 
little German villages, in which the people still retain their queer, 
ancient dress and habits, the women wearing the odd-looking Ger- 
man caps, and skirts of even a more than fashionable brevity, and 
the men remarkable swallow-tailed blue coats, with the waists in 
the immediate vicinity of the shoulders. Beautiful gardens and 
lawns, interspersed with parterres of rare native and exotic plants 
and flowers; lakes on whose fair bosoms swans are floating ; charm- 
ing little bosquets in which without much stretch of the imagination 
mischievous, wicked Cupids may be supposed to flit from branch to 
branch; parks filled with tame deer, which accept with pleasure 
their daily bread from the hand of the visitor; fine mineral springs 
whose waters are recommended as sovereign in all cases of the 
stomach and liver—one might readily imagine that all these advan- 
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tages of lavish nature, and of art as lavish, were sufficient to entice 
searchers after rest, health or recreation to Hombourg. 

But it is neither the blue Taunus, nor the pure air, nor the dark- 
ling forests of oak, nor the sweet exhalation of the pine borne on the 
wings of the Summer breeze, nor the queer caps and swallow-tailed 
coats, nor the gardens and lawns, nor flowers, nor swans, nor Cupids, 
nor deer, or even the world-renowned invigorating waters—any or 
all of these combined—which are the principal inducement to the 
fifteen or twenty thousand people who, in good seasons, spend a 
portion of the Summer at Hombourg. <A more powerful, irresistible 
attraction than any of these—a fascination which once yielded to 
holds and binds and charms until it destroys its victim—draws the 
large majority of those who visit this the most extensive and dan- 
gerous of the public gaming hells of Europe. And in this the ad- 
vertisement fails. No one unfamiliar with the great and striking 
“specialty” of Hombourg, would ever imagine from its perusal 
that here so many pockets were annually drained, so many hearts 
and hopes crushed, so many ambitions destroyed, so many bright 
dreams converted into hard and sad realities. 

Fronting upon the main street of the town, built of brown free- 
stone, in the Florentine style of architecture, is the magnificent 
Kursaal, the temple of Fortune. Entering a spacious vestibule, 
treading upon a floor of richly wrought mosaic, the visitor, after 
passing through a long corridor, suddenly finds himself in a salon of 
palatial proportions and splendor. The walls and ceiling are mas- 
sive with carving and gilt; and immense mirrors, sofas and chairs 
of damask, and heavy curtains of the richest satin line the sides. A 
jingling of gold and silver falls upon the ear, mingled with the 
rattle of a ball. The subdued hum of voices from the devotees, 
broken upon by the louder tones of the high priests of this mammon 
worship, uttering their oft-repeated and well-learned formula, “ Fuites 
votre jeu, Messieurs—Le jeu est fait—Rien ne va plus!”* As he 
crosses the threshold, the visitor is expected respectfully and rever- 
ently to remove his hat, for he is in the inner temple, the sanctum 
sanctorum of the fickle Diva, and in full view, at either end of the 
salon, are her altars—the tables devoted to rowlette and rouge et noir. 

It is to be hoped that the reader, whether “gentle” or “ simple,” 

_will never unmistakably prove himself the latter by indulging in 
and yielding to the fascinations of either of these games, and if 
“ forewarned is to be forearmed,” it shall not be my fault if he do, 
for I have had experience in both, and in others, and in my pride of 
youth fondly believed that I could circumvent, and coax, and win 
to my embraces the blind goddess, “who flatters but to destroy.” 
I shall never forget my initiation into the mysteries of roulette. It was 
many years ago, upon the Hoboken race-course, where an individual 


* Make your game, gentlemen—the game is made—nothing more goes. 
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in a white hat half covered with crape,a very flash vest and most 
extravagant guard chain, was inviting custom by the not particularly 
comforting or attractive assurance to his prospective victims, that 
“the more they put down, the less they would pick up.” So faras 
the fact was concerned, however, he was entirely correct, and it must 
have been that there was a vein of honesty running through his nature 
which would not permit him to deceive. The wheel which he was 
turning was a “ twenty-eight roulette,” with “advantages” to the 
bank of a “single” and “double zero,” and the emblem of our 
country, the “ eagle bird ”—three in thirty- one, or a little less than 
ten per cent. But when it was taken into consideration that beside 
these apparent and legitimate advantages, the wheel was what is 
known among the initiated as a “ snapper,” and that, touching a little 
concealed spring, the honest individual in the white hat and flash 
vest could cause the ball to drop into “ red” or “ black ” at pleas- 
ure, it required no very profound acquaintance with the doctrine 
of probabilities to perceive that the chance of winning at that game 
was “poor indeed.” I know that all the pocket money which I had 
been saving for months disappeared before it, and that I was restrict- 
ed to hort commons of candy and cinnamon cigars for a long time. 

It is not probable that, at Hombourg, the game of roulette is 
played with such a certainty of profit to the bank and loss to the 
player. On the contrary, the legitimate “advantages” are consid- 
srably less there than at Baden and most of the other fashionable 
gaming establishments of the continent, where the “percentage” 
of the bank is derived from a “single” and “double zero ;” while 
at Hombourg only the former militates against the player. The 
game is played upon a long table covered with green cloth, and 
around which the players sit or stand. In the centre is a large hole 
in which the roulette is fixed. This consists of a movable cyl- 
inder, the periphery of which is divided into thirty-seven compart- 
ments, numbered from zero to thirty-six, and separated from each 
other by brass wires. The cylinder is put in motion by a push 
against one of the four branches, forming a cross, which surmount 
it. During its movement, a little ivory ball is thrown in the oppo- 
site direction, and this, spinning round for a minute or more upon 
the immovable part of the apparatus, finally falls into one of the 
thirty-seven compartments. These, beside containing each a num- 
ber, alternate in color; “one” being red, the next number to it 
black, and thus around the entire circumference of the wheel. Upon 
the number into which the little ball falls depends the winning or 
losing of all the stakes upon the table. 

At either end of the tapis vert, on each side of the cylinder, the 
thirty-seven numbers which it contains are mapped out in three col- 
umns, and the other chances which may be bet upon designated, 
The following simple diagram, exhibiting the roulette and the tapis 
vert, will show the arrangement of the numbers, as well as the other 
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chances of the game, and a reference to it will render perfectly in- 
telligible the explanations which are to follow 
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Now, although at first view roulette appears to be an exceed- 
ingly complicated one, it is in reality a very simple game. The 
basis of it—the principle on which it depends—is the evident fact 
that the ball, having been whirled by the fingers of the operator 
around the cylinder, must finally fall into one of the compartments 
of the wheel, and the object of the player who wishes to bet upon 
single numbers, is of course to hit this one into which the ball shall 
tumble. In order to simplify the explanation of the chances at 
roulette, let it be supposed that thirty-seven’ different players place 
each a florin (which is the smallest sum permitted to be staked at 
Hombourg) upon a different number, thus covering all the numbers 
upon the tapis. One of these must evidently win, while all the rest 
must lose. Suppose the ball, after spinning until it loses its mo- 
mentum, drops into the compartment “six.” This, then, is the 
winner, and the other thirty-six necessarily lose. The croupier then 
takes the florin from each one of the other numbers, amounting to 
thirty-six florins, and pays thirty-five of them to the fortunate bet- 
ter upon “six.” Were the game a perfectly even one, did the bank 
have no more “advantage” than the player, it will be readily seen 
that the latter, in this case, should receive thirty-six instead of thir- 
ty-five florins, in payment. But here is exhibited the “ percent- 
age,” which exists in all banking games, and which, at Hombourg, 
provides the means for gilding and furnishing these splendid salons, 
and keeping in order these magnificent gardens. This “ percent- 
age,” as will be seen, is one in thirty-seven, or two and twenty-six 
thirty-sevenths of the entire amount staked upon the table. To 
make this matter of “percentage,” which is but little understood 
by uninitiated players, still more palpable, let it be supposed that a 
single player should cover the tapis by placing one florin upon each 
number. Te will necessarily win upon one and lose upon all the 
others. Now, were the game played without any “ percentage” or 
“advantage” to the bank, the banker should take the money from 
each and all of the losing numbers, and place it upon the winner, 
The player would then receive thirty-six florins in addition to the 
one he placed upon the winning number; and this making precisely 
the amount he had staked upon them all, he might thus continue 
playing, with neither profit or loss to himself or the bank, till the 
end of time. But as at present the game is arranged, the player 
would lose one florin at each turn of the wheel, and in this manner 
the bank would sooner or later eat up the largest capital without 
the player’s having the slightest chance of winning. Now, although, 
of course, no one would be silly enough to bet in this manner, where 
it is palpable that he must lose and cannot win, it must be borne in 
mind that, even though he bet upon but a single number, this same 
percentage or advantage to the bank, which cannot in any manner 
be avoided, still remains, and that 1t must in time absorb his capi- 
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tal in the bank. Suppose a player to bet only upon one and the 
same number at each turn of the wheel, during a whole day, week, 
month or year. Now, the probability is that, in the “long run,” 
each number will make its appearance once in thirty-seven times. 
But should this be literally exemplified in the turning of the wheel, 
our player, during each series of thirty-seven, in which he would 
lose thirty-six times and win once, would still be the loser of a florin. 
Of course, the chances never run so regularly as they are supposed 
to in this case; but this none the less illustrates the principle. Be- 
side betting upon single numbers, the player may divide his stake 
among several—may bet upon any of the three columns, or the 
divisions of twelve, being in either of these two latter cases paid 
double if he win; or may stake his money, receiving an equal 
amount in payment if he win, upon the six “simple chances” of 
rouge, noir, manque, passe, pair or impair. 

It is a singular scene—one of these gaming tables. Around it, 
from eleven in the morning until eleven at night, sit or stand the 
players, an exceedingly mixed assemblage, gazing with covetous 
eyes upon the piles of gold and silver placed before the bankers, and 
watching with intensest interest the fluctuating chances of the game. 
There are males and females, old and young, leaders in the “orand ” 
and satellites in the demé-monde, people who play because they have 
plenty of money and wish to amuse themselves, and people who 
play because they have but little and want more. There are noble- 
men and titled ladies in abundance, and there are tradesmen and 
professional men and gamblers. Sitting and playing, elbowing and 
brought into the closest contact with this motley assemblage of 
counts and countesses, courtesans and sharpers, fast men and faster 
women, are usually seen a number of sedate, solemn looking Eng- 
lish women, who would be exceedingly indignant at being considered 
otherwise than highly “respectable.” They have an English church 
and clergyman at Hombourg, and the latter, who must practically 
be exceedingly “ broad ” and liberal in his views, may frequently be 
seen in the conversation rooms, chatting with the English women 
who have been or are just about going into the gaming rooms to 
play. These ladies regard their religious duties to such an extent 
as not to play on Sundays, which is probably considered all that is 
required of them in such a place of temptation as Hombourg. I 
must confess, however, to a little surprise and shock, when, one 
Sunday afternoon, when I should have been somewhere else, in 
strolling through the play rooms, at seeing laid away in one corner 
of a sofa a black mantilla with a Church of England prayer-book 
lying upon it. Its owner doubtless thought it no great harm or sin, 
after paying her devotions to her Maker, to dropin on her way from 
church and woo for a while the fickle goddess, and perhaps replen- 
ish her purse and compensate herself for the florin which, after ser- 
vice, she had dropped into the contribution box. 
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There are hard-faced people, men and women, sitting at the table, 
who live year in and out at Hombourg, and who make gambling a 
profession. These are usually persons who possess small, fixed in- 
comes, and who flatter themselves that they have discovered “ sys- 
tems” by which the game can be beaten, and the cruel divinity of 
chance circumvented, and who frequently sit for hours carefully 
noting the numbers as they appear at roulette, or pricking with a 
pin upon cards furnished for the purpose, the winning color at rouge 
et noir, waiting for the combination to arrive which is embraced in 
their system. 

These “ systems ” for winning at the bank are numerous, but are all 
based upon the fallacy that chance is guided by law, which, if there 
be any such thing as “chance,” is a contradiction in terms. The 
simplest and most apparent “system” for winning at a banking 
game, one which appears palpable and positive to the uninitiated 
player, is that of commencing with a very small stake and doubling 
it until it wins, when it is evident that the player will be the gainer 
by the amount of his original stake. But there are three formi- 
dable obstacles barring the way to the success of this plan, which, 
could they be removed, would be an excellent one, and one which 
would assuredly ruin all the gaming tables in the world. The first 


of these is the lack of sufficient capital to enable any ordinary player 


to endure his losses. Suppose, forexample, that a player at roulette, 
in the application of this system, should commence by betting a 
piece of five francs upon one of the “simple chances ”—say “ red,” 
and suppose the “red ” should lose, as red or black not unfrequently 
does, twenty times in succession, his last stake would amount to 
2,621,440 frances, and his entire losses in the twenty bets to 5,241,915 
francs, or about a million of dollars, It is only the old schoolboy 
illustration of the nails in the horseshoe on a little larger scale. 
Were the player able to commence with a very small stake, were 
there no limit to the amount which he would be allowed to bet, it 
is evident that with an unlimited capital he could, by this system, 
inevitably and surely win. But the bank is too wise to permit 
this, and the stakes at all banking games are limited at either ex- 
tremity with a “minimum” below which and a “ maximum ” above 
which no stake will be accepted. At Hombourg, the minimum at 
roulette is fixed at one, and at rouge et noir at two florins (forty and 
eighty cents), and the maximum upon the “simple chances” at 
roulette at four thousand, and at rouge et noir at five thousand six 
hundred florins—so that a player, commencing with the minimum 
at the former, would only need to lose twelve consecutive bets to 
attain the maximum, when he would be obliged, if he followed out 
his “system,” to return to his original stake, after having lost 
four thousand and eighty-three florins in the attempt to win one, 
which is all he would have done had he at any time in the series of 
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twelve gained a single stake. A little practical experience in this 
matter of winning at a banking game by “doubling” will soon 
convince any one to his cost of the impracticability of the system. 
But, beside the two obstacles mentioned, there is another which no 
amount of care, circumspection or boldness can overcome—the 
“ percentage ” of the bank, the fact that when “zero” appears at 
roulette, or the refait at rouge et noir, all parties on all sides and 
colors lose, This is sufficient alone to ruin all calculations and de- 
stroy all probabilities of ever permanently winning by a “system.” 

Another exceedingly plausible “system” is based upon the theory 
of the “equilibrium of chances” embraced in the aphorism that 
“within a given period two simple chances will appear an equal 
number of times.” The practical application of this system, the 
infallibility of which an author who has recently published a book 
of advice to players showing how they can surely win, says is “as 
certain as the return of day after night,” is playing upon “color” 
or any other simple chance, after it has either not appeared at all 
in a certain number of times, or when it is far in arrears of its op- 
posite. If, for example, in a hundred turns of the roulette “ black” 
had appeared but twenty times and “red” eighty, the player upon 
this system would, with the idea of “restoring the equilibrium,” 
commence betting and doubling upon the black until it won. But 
in this “system” there is no more certainty than in any of the 
others. It is probable, although by no means positive or capable 
of demonstration, cither theoretically or practically, that the axiom 
assumed is correct, that were a man to live to the age of Methu- 
selah, and should he in his earliest youth commence tossing a penny 
in the air, and continue this amusement during sixteen hours a day up 
to the time of his death—it is probable that, during this long period 
of time nearly an equal number of “heads ” and “ tails” must have 
made their appearance. But the attempt practically to apply this 
theory of “equilibrium” to any limited space of time—to hours, 
days, or even years, is, as any one may easily satisfy himself by 
trying it, a simple absurdity. 

Still more palpable and inviting to a young player isthe idea that 
after a “simple chance ” has lost a considerable number of times con- 
secutively, it must soon win. If, for example, at rovwlette the “red” 
has appeared at eighty successive turns, it seems evident to the 
superficial calculator that the probabilities are strongly in favor of 
“black” in the next, and the temptation to bet upon it is to the 
neophyte almost irresistible. But this is a fatal and expensive error. 
Chance is subject to a certain degree of calculation, guided to a 
certain extent by mathematical law. Before the penny has been 
tossed, the chances are exactly equal that it will fall with “head * 
or “tail” uppermost, but the probability is as three to one that 
“heads” will not appear twice, as seven to one against three times, 
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and as fifteen to one against four “ heads” in succession. But when 
these probabilities have been surmounted, when the penny actually 
has fallen with the “ head” up at four successive tosses, the chances 
again become exactly equal that it will fall “head” ox “ tail” upon 
the fifth, there being, after the former has been made, no connection 
between the fourth and the fifth toss. The same rule applies to row- 
lette or rouge et noir. Before the turn of the wheel the chances are 
as two hundred and fifty-five to one, that “red” or “black ” will not 
win eight times in succession; but having done so, upon the ninth 
turn the probabilities are relatively just what they were on the 
first, and the chances of “red” or “black” winning or losing ex- 
actly equal. 

One of the most favorite of the “systems” played both against 
the roulette and the rouge et noir, and one the plausibility of which 
is particularly striking, is that known as the “ decomposed eight.” 
The theory of this system is that no eight coups or decisions will 
come in precisely the same order twice in succession. Thus, for 
example: if at roulette, during eight consecutive turns of the wheel, 
red has appeared twice, then black twice, then red once, and black 
three times in succession, the player of the “ decomposed eight” 
is prepared to “back his opinion” that the next eight turns of the 
wheel will not yield precisely the same result in exactly the same 
order. To profit by this he bets the minimum of one florin upon 
the “black.” If it wins his object is aecomplished—his “ system” 
verified, he has won his florin and prepares to attack the following 
eight coups in the same manner. But should it lose, he then, noth- 
ing daunted, places two florins upon the “black ;” if that lose, four 
on the “red;” that losing, eight on the “red ;” then sixteen on the 
“black ;” and thus doubling each time he loses, and always in oppo- 
sition to the corresponding turn in the previous series of eight. It 
will be readily seen that in accordance with this system, unless the 
two series of eight do successively appear in precisely the same 
order, the player must at some time before he reaches the last num- 
ber of the second series win one florin. 

This system, however, upon which a book has been written, show- 
ing how, with a capital of two hundred and fifty-six florins, a certain 
and sure profit of sixty florins a day may be made at roulette, is as 
fallacious as any of the others, Its plausibility is very much height- 
ened by the assumed irregularity of the coups in the series of eight 
against which it is proposed to be played. In principle it would be 
precisely the same to assume that after “black” or “red” had 
appeared eight times in succession, it could not immediately appear 
eight times more. The second series of eight is quite as liable to 
follow the first in what may be called “irregular,” as in regular 
order It is just as likely that in sixteen turns of the wheel the last 
series of eight shall be the same as the first, as that “red ” or “ black ” 
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or any other “simple chance” should appear sixteen times in suc- 
cession, which it does by no means unfrequently. 

There are many other more or less complicated “systems,” pro- 
fessors of which are found ready to teach them to verdant pupils 
at all the gaming hells of Europe. It may be safely said, 
however, that all are based upon fallacies, and that at least while 
the bank retains its “percentage” and limits the players to a 
“maximum ” and “minimum,” no banking game can be beaten by 
a “system.” 

The rouge et noir or trente et quarante, as the game is indiscrim- 
inately entitled, is but little known in the United States. It is 
played with six packs of cards shuffled and mixed together, the 
players sitting or standing around a table covered with green cloth. 
In the centre is placed the dealer, and opposite him and at either 
end the croupiers, whose duty it is to assist the players in placing 
their bets, to see that no errors are made, and to push or pull in the 
lost money with long wooden rakes. Upon one side of the table a 
diamond-shaped piece of red cloth is inserted; upon the opposite 
side a black one. The players desiring to “back” the red, place 
their money upon the former; those having faith in the black, on 
the latter. The dealer encourages the players with a formula which, 
like a parrot, he repeats from hour to hour, scarcely ever varying 
its monotony with another word, “ Faites votre jeu, Messieurs—faites 
votre jeu,” and as he sees all the money placed he announces, “ Ze 
jeu est fait,” and then commencing to turn off the cards, closes 
with “ Rien ne va plus,” after which all bets made are null and 
void. In dealing the cards, he places them upon the table, counting 
aloud the spots as he does so, the court cards being valued at ten 
each, and all the others at the number of spots which they bear. 
The dealer must continue turning and counting until he reaches at 
least thirty-one, and cannot go beyond forty. The first series be- 
tween thirty-one and forty counts for “black,” and this being 
completed, he turns off another for the “red.” The one whose 
number of spots in the aggregate approaches nearest thirty-one is 
the winning series. To make this plainer, suppose the first series 
of cards to turn in the following order: 
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The spots in this series counting thirty-three completes the series 
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for the “black,” and the dealer then commences with the second 
series for the “red.” Suppose this to appear in the following order: 
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This, the “red” series, counting in the aggregate but thirty-two, 
and this being nearer thirty-one than the other, the red wins, the 
dealer declares that “rouge gagne,” and all the bets made upon the 
second or “red” series win, while those upon the first or “ black” 
series are raked in to swell the capital of the bank. Another mode 
of betting at rouge et noir is upon “color” or against it. These 
bets are decided by the color of the last card turned in the winning 
series, If the “black” or first series win, and the last card turned 
in that series is a black one, that is, a spade or a club, then “ color ” 
wins. But if the first or “ black” series win and the last card turned 
in it is a heart or diamond, then “ color” loses, If the last or “red” 
series win, and the last card turned in it is a heart or diamond, then 
“color” wins, but should it be a club or spade, then “color” loses. 
In the diagram above given, the “ red ” series winning and the last 
card in it being a diamond, “color” wins, and the dealer declares 
that “ rouge gagne et couleur,” paying all the stakes upon “ red” and 
“color,” and taking all those upon “ black” and “contre couleur.” 

The “ advantage” to the bank at rouge et noir is known as the 
refait. Should, for example, each of the series of “black” and 
“red” count thirty-two, thirty-four, or any equal number between 
thirty-two and forty, the bets upon either side are a “stand off,” 
that is, they neither win nor lose, and the players may remove or 
change them at pleasure. If, however, each of the series should 
count thirty-one, then all the bets upon both sides are placed “ in 
prison,” depending upon the next turn for being taken out or lost, 
this being in reality equivalent to taking one half of each stake upon 
the table. At Hombourg, however, the bank relinquishes a portion 
of its advantages, and contents itself with a demi-refait, the stake 
being only placed “in prison” when the last card of the last series 
of thirty-one is a black one. The refait of thirty-one is calculated 
to occur about once in thirty-eight times, which gives the bank a 
percentage of about two and two-thirds, which, however, is reduced 
at Hombourg, by the demi-refait, to just half this amount. 

The fact that there 1s a smaller “ percentage” against the player 
at rouge et noir than at roulette, together with that that the bank is 
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larger, renders it the more popular of the two games at Hombourg. 
As the minimum permitted to be staked is two florins, and the 
maximum five thousand six hundred, the play is usually much 
higher than at roulette, and as the game is considered more “re- 
spectable” and aristocratic, it usually attracts a better class of 
players, whose piles of gold and heaps of paper money are scattered 
about the table. The “bank” amounts to 150,000 frances, and that 
at roulette to 30,000. These are not unfrequently “broken” by 
high players, when others of the same amount are put up, for in 
spite of all the obstacles in the way of winning, notwithstanding 
the decided “advantages” in favor of the bank, capital, boldness 
and good fortune not unfrequently overcome them, and result in 
large profits. During the time I was at Hombourg, a Russian ar- 
rived there with a capital of two thousand francs. In the course of 
a week he had several times broken the bank, and was a winner to 
the amount of 800,000 francs. He was, however, ambitious to swell 
this to a million, and in his attempt to accomplish this, lost the 
whole, so that the administration was obliged to give him a hundred 
francs with which to get away from Hombourg, and which was paid 
from a fund which the administration keeps and nurses for the bene- 
fit of those unfortunate individuals who “come after wool” and are 
so thoroughly shorn. Such cases as that of the Russian are by no 
means uncommon, and form the capital of a considerable portion of 
the daily gossip of the place. There are others and more melan- 
choly ones, of men and women, who have been wealthy but whose 
passion for play has been their ruin, and who, having lost their all, 
still hang around the tables, their eyes and ears pleased with the 
sparkle and jingle of gold and silver, and their hopes buoyed up 
with the impression that they may be able to beg or borrow from 
some fortunate player a small stake with which they may finally 
retrieve their losses. Occasionally some poor fellow who has 
lost all but his brains, concluding that these will not be of much 
further practical use to him, disturbs for a few minutes the quiet 
progress of the game by blowing them out with a pistol, but such 
little incidents as these only increase the stock of interesting gos- 
sip, and the ball goes on spinning as briskly as ever. 

The oldest and most celebrated habitué of the gaming tables of 
Hombourg is the Countess Kisselef, wife of the former Russian 
ambassador to Rome. She is an old lady of seventy, and a long 
time since, her passion for play became so great that her husband 
informed her that she must either give up it or him. She chose the 
latter alternative and went to Hombourg, where she has lived for 
the last ten or twelve years, spending almost her entire day at the 
roulette table. She is a cripple and unable to walk, and every 
morning at eleven, when the game commences, she is wheeled up to 
the Kursaal in a bath chair, and, hobbling in upon crutches, or 
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leaning on the arms of her servants, takes her place at the tables 
where she sits till six, when she goes to dinner, returning at eight 
and playing till eleven o’clock. And this routine of life continues, 
week days and Sundays, Summer and Winter, year in and year out; 
and the old lady, who is evidently fast fading out, will, in all prob- 
ability, drop off some day, as indeed she has expressed the wish 
that she may, between two spins of the roulette wheel, and as the 
croupier appropriately announces, “ Le jeu est fait—Rien ne va 
plus.” She is said to have lost some ten millions of florins, or 
about four millions of dollars, and the administration counts upon 
her as being worth about five hundred thousand florins a year to 
the bank. Some years since she built a block of houses and opened 
a new street in Hombourg, to which her name was given; but 
houses and lots were long since swallowed up, and gone to feed the 
insatiable maw of the demon of gaming. 

Two valuable practical lessons may be learned by a little obser- 
vation, study and reflection at such a place as Hombourg, both ex- 
emplified by almost innumerable cases. The first is that persons 
who play against the games slowly and systematically, contenting 
themselves with losing or winning only a certain amount daily, are 
sure in the end to be losers by the “percentage” or “advantage” 
which the game possesses. The other is that, except in rare in- 
stances, those who make sudden and large winnings usually play 
until they have lost them all again. The fascination of play is so 
overwhelming, the excitement so pleasing and so powerful, that the 
winner, elated with his good fortune, sees no reason why it should 
not last forever; and having fixed no limit at which he will cease 
playing, continues until he has lost all. Keepers of gaming houses 
count even more upon the passions of players than upon the legiti- 
mate advantages of their games—upon the fact that a winner is de- 
sirous of winning more, and a loser of retrieving his losses, and thet 
both have but one fixed and positive stopping place—the bottom 
of their purses. 

Beside the amateur and professional gamesters at Hombourg, are 
others who gain a livelihood by keeping the run of the games upon 
little cards, furnished for the purpose, and telling it to those 
who desire the information; and there are broken-down players, 
who hang about the tables waiting for an opportunity of picking up 
a “sleeper”—a stake which its legitimate owner neglects or forgets, 
Sharpers, who take other people’s money when occasion offers, and 
who even play tricks upon the bank itself, are permitted to remain 
in the rooms till they are fairly detected, when they are banished 
the premises. The croupiers, of whom there are six at each roulette 
and four at each rouge et noir table, keep a very sharp watch, and 
are familiar with most of the games resorted to to swindle the 
bank; yet occasionally some enterprising sharper succeeds in beat- 
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ing it upon a very certain basis. One day, during my Summer resi- 
dence at Hombourg, a very respectable looking man placed upon 
the “red” at rouge et noir a rouleau, which, being put up in blue 
paper, resembled in size, form and general appearance the rouleaus 
of fifty silver florins each, which the bank frequently pays out. 
The “red” lost, and the croupier was about raking in the roweau, 
when the better remarked that he would prefer to keep it, and handed 
at the same time five bills of ten florins each to the croupier, 
who, accepting them as an equivalent, pushed back with his rake 
the rouleau, The better allowed it still to remain upon the “ red,” 
which, at the next turn of the cards, appeared, when the croupier, 
in payment, placed upon the rouleau the five ten-florin bills which 
the better had just given him, The latter, however, refused to ac- 
cept these, and, breaking open the rouleau, exposed, instead of fifty 
silver florins, fifty quintuple gold napoleons of a hundred francs 
each, for which he demanded an eyual sum in payment. The 
croupier objected, stating that, in exchange for the rouleau when it 
was lost, the better had given him but fifty florins, thus leading him 
to believe that to be the amount which it contained. To this propo- 
sition the better put in a “demurrer,” replying that that was not 
his affair; that, in placing the roweau upon the table, he had made 
no declaration how much or how little he had staked; that the 
eroupier, when it lost, had a perfect right, and that, indeed, it was 
his duty, to have taken it; that, if he had blindly consented to ac- 
cept fifty florins in its stead, that was simply an evidence of his 
neglect of the interests of the bank; but that, now it had won, it 
must be paid. The matter being referred to the administration, it 
was decided that the better was right in theory, and the value of 
the rouleau being paid him, he was politely requested never to grace 
again the splendid salons of the Kursaal with his presence; while 
the croupiers were instructed to take all rowleaus which were lost, 
instead of their presumed equivalents, 

A few days afterward, an exceedingly clever swindle was prac- 
tised at the rowlette table. A highly respectable looking old gentle- 
man, with a decoration in his button hole, took a seat at the table 
and placed a gold napoleon upon a single number. It lost, and he 
placed a second upon another number. This lost, also, and he con- 
tinued betting and losing half a dozen napoleons, when a young 
man came rushing up to the table in great haste, and placed a florin 
upon “thirty-six” a second after the croupier had announced that 
as the winning number. As it was evident that the money had 
been placed after the number had appeared, the croupier, informing 
him that it was “too late,” pushed the florin piece with his rake 
toward the young man. As he did this, he uncovered a gold na- 
poleon lying upon the same number beneath the silver piece. This 
he was also about pushing toward the young man, when the old 
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gentleman with the decoration, in a storm of wrath and indignation, 
seized it, and placing it back upon the winning number, insisted 
upon its being paid, “He was not responsible,” he said, “for the 
young man’s having covered it with his florin,” and as he seemed 
to be an exceedingly respectable old gentleman, and as he had been 
betting napoleons, the croupiers took it for granted that all was as 
it appeared to be, and paid him thirty-five napoleons. The old 
gentleman then, apparently highly indignant at the little hesitation 
which had been exhibited about paying him, and asserting that he 
would “play no more with such voleurs,” took up his money and 
departed, and within the next half hour he and his young friend 
were probably on their way to Frankfort. A day or two after the 
occurrence it was ascertained that the same scene had been enacted 
by the same parties at Baden. The young man was, of course, the 
old one’s accomplice, and had placed the napoleon upon the winning 
number at the same time with the florin, 

It is of course impossible to ascertain, even approximately, the 
amount of money annually lost at Hombourg, at which, unlike 
most of the gaming establishments of Europe, the tables stand in- 
vitingly covered with silver and gold, and the ball spins, and the 
cards are turned, and the everlasting, monotonous formula, “ Rien 
ne va plus,” is heard all the year round. Some idea of it, however, 
may be gathered from the expenses to which the administration is 
subjected and the profits which it derives. The gaming privilege 
is owned by a chartered association whose nominal capital is 
8,200,000 florins, divided into shares of 250 florins each. The 
company pays annually to the Government a tax of 60,000 florins, 
lights and keeps clean the streets of Hombourg, supports the hos- 
pital there, expends three thousand francs, or about six hundred 
dollars, a day in keeping in good order and repair and in constantly 
adding new embellishments to the grounds and building, pays its 
shareholders a dividend of twenty per cent. per annum, and then 
puts aside a large amount as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
the stock, which, if the gaming privilege is continued a few years 
longer, will have cost the shareholders nothing. The administration 
is now standing in fear and trembling, awaiting the decision of the 
Prussian Government as to whether their privilege, which expires 
next year, shall or shall not be renewed. It is generally supposed 
that, looking upon gaming as contra bonos mores, that Government 
will not sanction its continuation, and administration, hotel, shop, 
lodging and bath-house keepers are in a terrible state of anxiety, 
all imagining that they and their various interests and occupations 
will be ruined if the fascination of play ceases to be the inducement 
to the Summer visitors at Hombourg. 

Epwarp Goutp Burrum, 
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HE experienced tourist is well aware that the worst aspect in 
which any European capital can be seen is when it is laboring 
under the pressure of some unusual excitement, or thronged with 
strangers who contribute nothing to the conditions of its natural 
life. Paris, in particular, possesses less of its peculiar charm and is 
more unlike itself during overcrowded periods than at any other 
time ; but it is nevertheless certain that the recurrence of the Inter- 
national Exposition, this year, will attract legions of visitors whose 
inclination for foreign travel might never have been actively aroused 
except by some such practical appeal to their curiosity. Thousands 
of Americans will cross the Atlantic for the first time, in the ex- 
pectation of combining in one spot, and in a few weeks, the advan- 
tages which in ordinary seasons could only be obtained at the cost 
of a pilgrimage of months or years. It is not very probable that 
this expectation will be realized to any extent; a few hundred rep- 
resentatives from various countries do not constitute nations, any 
more than carefully picked selections of artistic and mechanical 
products properly exhibit the habits and condition of the people 
from whose works they may have been chosen; but, whether futile 
or not, it is largely indulged in, and will have the effect of swelling 
the business of foreign exchange in a manner highly gratifying to 
the busy gentlemen in Wall Street who control it. 

Paris, which can see a league or two beyond its own walls 
when interest sharpens its eye-sight, has already taken notice of the 
impending increase of population, and, in certain quarters, has 
“adopted measures accordingly.” It is a fact that where strangers 
most do congregate, and especially where Americans are accustomed 
to resort, a rapid and unwavering advance in prices for every com- 
modity has been going on for many weeks. It is well understood 
that this rise will be continued until the highest practicable point is 
reached, and that the tariff thus determined will be maintained 
until the gradual withdrawal of strangers compels a reduction, 
Americans, therefore, who are always, through their own folly or 
indifference, subject to exorbitant charges, will this year be liable 
to.demands which, I presume, even they are little prepared for. If 
they measure their probable expenses by the schedules of friends 
who have in former times visited the gay capital, they will wofully 
deceive themselves. One hundred per cent., at least, must be added 
to all old estimates. And this in spite of the fact that the expendi- 
tures of the native population will be increased, if at all, only in a 
comparatively inappreciable degree. The Frenchman, of course, 
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knows his ground, and will not endure unreasonable exactions; but 
the unaccustomed foreigner, having no past experience to guide him, 
must yield compliance with whatever may be imposed upon him. 

I propose to undertake the entirely thankless office of pointing 
out one or two methods by which Americans, going to Paris for the 
first time, may avoid some of the more obvious extravagances into 
which they are apt to be lured. And I may say, in advance, that 
my admonitions are all based upon one general principle, which 
might be concisely expressed by the proverb, “When in Rome,” 
ete. Since it is clear that the French residents will escape extor- 
tions, the more nearly a stranger can adapt himself to their usages, 
the more certain he is of escaping unfair treatment. This, I am 
aware, can only be conveniently done to a limited extent, but it is 
my purpose to show how far it may be attempted, without any sac- 
rifice of comfort or independence, and to explain the material bene- 
fits that are sure to follow. 

It is best to begin at the beginning. Before getting to Paris, we 
must cross the ocean. By what line of steamers to do so is a ques- 
tion asked daily in a thousand households. Having myself tested 
every route, I can speak by the card; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the least desirable of all are those which at present 
hold the highest reputation, and charge the highest fares. Setting 
aside economical considerations, the comforts, both as regards the 
accommodations afforded and the attention bestowed upon passen- 
gers, are vastly superior in the miscalled second-rate steamships. 
This has been the case for years, and more so recently than ever. 
The pecuniary distinction is by no means trifling. The difference 
in single fares is from fifty to seventy-five dollars, and where parties 
travel in considerable numbers, it is greater in proportion. As re- 
gards speed, there is no measurable variation between the time of 
passage in the cheaper and in the more expensive routes; and this 
statement holds good with regard to English and French lines alike.* 

If the tourist sail direct to France, he has nothing to do but dis- 
patch himself promptly from Brest or Havre to his destination. If 
he first pass through England, intending to devote a week or two 
to London, he requires a friendly word of caution. For his own 
peace of mind, let him resolutely avoid hotels; or, if circumstances 
oblige him to take temporary refuge in one, let him procure the 

* There is a rumor that the Great Eastern will make a trip across and back, 
this season. The accommodations of the Great Eastern are matchless, and all 
other steamships are, in comparison, like hovels beside palaces. But there are 
certain departments of management which require organization and long prac- 
tice to make them effective, and in these the Great Eastern has always been de- 
ficient. It is impossible to get a trustworthy corps of stewards for such excep- 
tional voyages as she makes; and every traveller knows the intolefable results 
of neglect or incompetency in this respect. My ocean experiences on board the 
mammoth ship were the most delightful and the most detestable of which I 
have recollection. 
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name of some house where Americans have never been known to 
assemble, and there establish himself. The peculiarity of the 
“ American” tavern in London and Paris is, that it habitually pro- 
vides less for its guests, at uniformly higher prices, than can any- 
where else be found. But all decent hotels in London are inordi- 
nately expensive. For even so brief a sojourn as a fortnight, it is 
better to seek private lodgings. These can be obtained with very 
little difficulty at any time of the year. During “the season,” a 
comfortable parlor and a bed-room in the best localities can be 
rented for about two pounds a week; a drawing-room and two 
chambers for about three guineas, For similar accommodations in 
a good hotel, at least twice as much would be demanded, Out of 
“the season,” the rates are reduced one-third or one-half. Fine 
apartments can easily be found for families in the neighborhood of 
St. James’ Street, moderate ones in the various streets leading from 
the Strand, and both positions are thoroughly central. Arrange- 
ments may always be made in these lodgings for the regular supply 
of meals, but it is pleasanter, either for families or for persons tray- 
elling singly, to dine at some one of the Regent Street or Piccadilly 
restaurants, where excellent courses are served for almost any price 
that the customer may determine upon; say seven shillings, five 
shillings, or three shillings. To reach Paris from London is the 
next consideration. The routes by Calais and by Boulogne are the 
speediest, the dearest, and the least entertaining. By the way of 
Dieppe, the traveller has the disadvantage of passing seven or eight 
hours upon the water, instead of two or three; but, after landing, 
he is carried through a picturesque part of Normandy, and is 
offered the chance of stopping at Rouen to view the famous Cathe- 
dral. On the first-named roads there is little to be seen, and the 
fare is double that of the latter. But, not to invade too long the 
province of the guide-book, let us assume the traveller to be safely 
arrived in Paris, and proceed to consider what disposition can best 
be made of him. 

On the Boulevard des Capucines, in one of the brightest and most 
central parts of the city, stands a vast edifice of somewhat uneven 
outline and indefinite architectural design, but which is nevertheless 
attractive from its magnitude and the air of uninterrupted activity 
which it presents. If you watch its arched portals, you will see 
passing to and fro, issuing or entering, from morning till night, pro- 
cessions of infinite variety. Variety, indeed, in more ways than 
are obvious at first. Not only is every nationality there repre- 
sented—every varying shade of European and Asiatic races—every 
conflicting accent of known and unknown tongues—but the close 
observer can also detect in the countenances and demeanor of those 
who pass singular gradations of expression—from cheerful content 
to anxiety and dejection, from anxiety and dejection to awful gloom 
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and black despair. The student of human nature is interested in so 
strange a problem. After a few days he discovers that the joyous 
faces are those comparatively new to him, while, as repetition breeds 
familiarity with others, he plainly traces in them the progress of 
declining hope. It is clear that the mysterious influence within, 
whatever it may be, does not operate upon all alike. The brisk 
New Englander, fortified by his energetic spirits, resists it for some 
days longer than most Europeans. The Englishman, out of pure 
obstinacy, and evidently determined to suffer and be strong, refuses 
to succumb until his dogged disposition literally crumbles beneath 
the pressure. Involuntarily you glance over the main entrance, 
expecting, of course, to find it decorated with a scroll bearing 
Dante’s significant inscription, and gracefully intertwined with the 
flags of all nations. But, like whatever else you expect to find 
about this marvellous establishment, it is not there. An irresistible 
fascination impels you, and you at last walk in, not without precau- 
tion. You are in a spacious court-yard, carefully protected from 
sun and rain by a huge glass cover,*in which are lounging, strolling 
or dozing numbers of well-dressed and apparently rational beings. 
At first glance, you would pronounce them tolerably happy; but 
you speedily remark that their gayety is fictitious and their laugh- 
ter forced. At times they lapse into sadness, but, catching sight 
of a little old gentleman in a corner, who wears a red velvet cap, 
seemingly in token of some high office, they rouse themselves with 
an effort, and try to be at ease. It is as if they dreaded the conse- 
quences of being detected in giving way to their emotions. Some 
seek consolation, at intervals, in flowing bowls; but the flowing 
bowl involves financial consequences which produce greater pros- 
tration than ever. “ What Is It?” you ask in a loud voice, uncon- 
sciously quoting Mr. Barnum. “Is it a private asylum? is it a 
model prison?” You are informed that it is the Grand Hotel. 
With all the earnestness of my Puritan nature, with a spirit 
roused by the remembrance of unnumbered vexations, I entreat 
my credulous countrymen, when false counsellors whisper to them 
the words “ Grand Hotel,” words so suggestive of moral torture to 
the experienced, to turn upon them two deaf ears, and to cry, with 
emphasis, “Tempter, avaunt!” For it oddly happens, upon what 
principle I cannot explain, that some Americans take a fiendish sat- 
isfaction in causing their own past Parisian miseries to be repro- 
duced at the bitter cost of their successors. We all know the story 
of the Indian who, getting caught with cayenne pepper, at a public 
dinner, concealed his agonies until he had seen all the sachems suffer 
likewise in their turn. Possibly, having undergone a reverse mis- 
fortune to that of Esop’s fox, and, being conscious of having lost 
their heads in the mazes of this remarkable institution, American 
victims of the Grand Hotel feel the same eagerness as that experi- 
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enced. by the cunning animal, to hide their discomfiture under an 
affectation of contented pride. But, for my own part, although, as 
Susan Nipper might say, I may not be an angel of charity, yet I 
believe that if it had been my fate to go out as a missionary, and 
to be eaten in some cannibal island, I should not return in spirit, 
and rap out on tables entreaties to my friends to go and be done 
likewise. No, no. Let me honestly endeavor to preserve my fel- 
low countrymen from this most imminent of all the evils which 
menace them in the great capital. The expense to me is only that 
of a sincere exhortation ; the saving to them, in pocket and in pa- 
tience, may be sufficient to supply capital, in both departments, for 
a fresh foreign tour at some ensuing season. 

Inasmuch as the prosperity of the Grand Hotel would not be 
particularly disturbed by the withdrawal of the whole of its 
American patronage—there being always a sufficient number of 
European visitors to overcrowd it—I have not the same compunc- 
tion in speaking freely of its deficiencies that I might feel if I were 
thereby working an irreparable injury to its owners, the gentlemen 
of the Crédit Mobilier, who, by the by, have under their eontrol a 
number of large hotels beside this, all equally ill kept. The only 
argument supposed to recommend it to Americans, that I have ever 
heard, is, that a great many Americans are to be found there. This, 
however, does not constitute, to my mind, a powerful inducement. 
A little reflection would, perhaps, convince the intelligent inhabit- 
ant of the United States that it is not necessary for him to travel 
all the way to Paris to hunt up his own countrymen. And for my 
own part, although I hope I am not altogether unpatriotic, I must 
confess that it generally gives me more pleasure to encounter my 
Yankee brother with his foot upon his native heath, than when sur- 
rounded by the queer influences to which he is inclined to yield on 
first getting abroad. But that is a matter of individual taste. The 
objections to the establishment are more tangible. While probably 
larger than any New York hotel, it exhibits an executive incapacity 
which, among us, would be considered unworthy of a village tav- 
ern. It has a manager, in a red velvet cap, whose functions are to 
bid you good day with great severity whenever you approach him. 
Under no circumstances will he allow you to open conversation 
upon any other topic, least of all in the way of appeal or remon- 
strance. It has a host of servants, of whom it has been observed 
that they are always too preoccupied with the commissions of other 
guests to give attention to your own, although no person has ever 
yet discovered who the other favored guests may be. It has an 
admirable code of rules and regulations, which, so far as they tend 
to the advantage of the traveller, are not enforced with harshness, 
but which, wherever they operate beneficially to the proprietors, 
prove that earnestness and vigor do exist somewhere within its 
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walls, If it were necessary to specify the discomforts to which an 
occupant of this house may be subjected, I should say that, in nine 
cases out of ten, at least, his fate will be as follows: 

On arriving, he will be put into an uncomfortable room, with the 
assurance that none better is vacant, and which he will presently 
discover is one of the worst he could possibly have been consigned 
to—it being a recognized principle to force away the least agreeable 
apartments first. He will carefully record his name, leaving direc- 
tions at the office that visitors and messages shall be promptly sent 
to him; but, after a few days of indignant wonder at the inatten- 
tion of friends, he will learn, in accidental street meetings, that 
dozens have called upon him, and that cards have been delivered to 
the concierge by the score, of none of which has he ever heard a 
word.* On the first morning he will proceed to the restaurant, and, 
with due reflection, order a breakfast to his taste. After waiting for 
three-quarters of an hour, by which time the pangs of hope deferred 
have impaired his appetite, he will find set before him a dish which 
may not only be wholly different from that he has invoked, but, 
possibly, one of his special horrors. He gives out linen to be 
washed, and in a few days is offered, in return, shirts, collars and 
stockings entirely beyond his capacity, if he is a small man, or in- 
adequate to his needs, if he be stout. He thrusts forth his boots at 
night, and in the morning discovers those of some unknown stranger 
waiting for him. And for none of these things, be it understood, 
can he obtain redress, The value of lost garments, it is insinuated, 
will be restored to him on proper proof of their loss; but I never 
heard of anybody who had patience enough to go through the weary 
course of circumlocution by which alone reparation can be obtained, 
At the end of a week his bill is promptly presented to him—and in 
the performance of this one ceremony I admit that perfect punctu- 
ality is practised—and, after a weary deciphering of its almost 
illegible items and figures, he discovers errors, always to his disad- 
vantage, which involve an hour or more of elaborate consultation 
with the unwilling clerks. And so on, indefinitely, until either he 
breaks impetuously away and turns his back forever on the Grand 
Hotel and its misdeeds, or yields with a crushed spirit, and submis- 
sively accepts whatever oppressions may afterward be imposed 
upon him. 

I have dwelt at length upon the inconveniences of this establish- 
ment—not exaggerating a single fact—because they represent a 
kind which the prudent traveller will have frequent occasion to 
avoid. In fact, if he have the courage to spurn the first temptation 
to carelessness and extravagance, he will find little difficulty in re- 


* Mr. Huntington declares that if, through any inadvertence, he should ever 
commit a murder, he should at once take rooms in the Grand Hotel, as the surest 
method of forever escaping capture. 
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sisting it altogether. I have always looked upon the Grand Hotel 
as “the direful spring of woes unnumbered” to inexperienced tour- 
ists. The French say, “ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute.” The 
American who first puts his foot into the loose and slippery ways to 
which this house is one of the entrances, will be likely to find him- 
self, before long, totally submerged in habits of reckless prodigality. 
Having once well worked his way into the labyrinth, he may as 
well give up the hope of extricating himself by any process whatever. 

The fact is that hotel life, under any circumstances, in Paris, is a 
mistake. If, however, strangers cannot conquer their undomestic 
instincts, and feel that they must adopt it, the judicious course is 
for them to seek one of the smaller and quieter houses, of which there 
are scores within the immediate neighborhood of the Grand Hotel, 
and which are at the same time better administered and much 
cheaper. Almost any street-crossing from the Boulevards to the 
rue de Rivoli, between the Madeleine church and the rue de Riche- 
lieu, is sure to contain some pleasant hotel where every comfort or 
luxury can be obtained at one-third the expense which the great 
houses involve. But the true system, as in London, is to occupy 
apartments. These are always attainable, and frequently at rates 
so moderate as to astonish strangers. During the Exposition sea- 
son, these rates will, in most available localities, be higher than at 
ordinary times; but they will be extortionately increased only in 
those vicinities where free-handed foreigners are expected to reside— 
such as the Champs-Elysées, the Boulevard Malesherbes, the rues 
de Rivoli and de la Paix, and the central Boulevards, from the 
Madeleine to the rue Vivienne. Excepting in these thoroughfares, 
and their immediate offshoots, the applicant for lodgings will not 
be liable to unreasonable exactions. Prices of course diminish with 
distance from the centres of fashion and trade. Ten minutes’ walk 
from the popular Boulevards will show you a reduction of one 
hundred or two hundred per cent. in the rents of precisely the 
same class of apartments. Three or four years ago, I was comfort- 
able in a couple of pretty rooms, au second, on the rue de Clichy, at 
sixty-five francs a month. Some insane impulse prompted me to 
transfer myself to two similar rooms, aw troisi¢me, in the Jockey 
Club building, where I was wretched (the place being under the 
same management as that of the Grand Hotel), at three hundred 
and fifty francs a month. The cause of the difference was, that the 
Jockey Club stands on the broad Boulevard, while the rue de 
Clichy is some six or eight minutes’ walk away from it. By cross- 
ing the Seine, further economic advantages may be secured, and 
still with no risk of inconvenience. I have seen admirable suites 
of furnished apartments on the Quais, with the beautiful river rush- 
ing beneath the windows, and the Louvre and Notre Dame in close 
view—apartments ample in accommodation for a family of half a 
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dozen, which rented for two hundred francs a month. Nothing of 
the sort could be found at a great hotel for less than twelve or 
fifteen hundred francs a month. 

' In many of the maisons meublées meals are provided, if required ; 
but transient visitors will soon discover that the wiser plan is to 
breakfast and dine at the restaurants, of which Paris possesses an 
infinite variety. Most strangers hold it a religious duty to visit, 
at least once or twice, the celebrated Trois Fréres, the Maison 
Doré, the Café Riche, and such popular establishments. For an 
occasional experiment, these are no doubt very agreeable; but I 
have never discovered a good reason for permanent devotion to 
them, when the same quality of food can be obtained at a quarter 
of the cost, and with less pomp and confusion, at a hundred other 
houses. The most easily found, among these latter, are in the 
vicinity of the Palais Royal, either in the passages which surround 
the garden, or along the streets which branch off from it. The 
tariff of prices is usually exhibited on conspicuous signs. There 
are breakfasts for two or three francs, and dinners for three or four, 
with profuse bills of fare from which to select. The same meals, 
ordered at a first-class Boulevard restaurant—although no better in 
any single respect—would cost three or four times as much, and 
the accommodation and attendance would probably be inferior. 
For those who do not object to bustle and enlivening contact with 
the populace, there are still more economic resorts. In various 
parts of the city, especially in the Passage de l’Opéra, there are 
restaurants where excellent dinners are given at two frances. The 
courses consist of soup, three dishes (at the choice of the customer), 
and dessert. A small bottle of red or white vin ordinaire is in- 
cluded. Breakfasts are furnished at one franc and a half—wine, 
three dishes, and dessert. These places are almost always thronged, 
and by classes so various as to afford perpetual amusement to the 
casual visitor. You may see a dignified chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor struggling to extract intelligence from the Moniteur at 
one little table, while at the next a merry grisette giggles over 
her Journal pour Rire ; a rosy-faced gamin cuts jokes with his 
fresh fruit, in a corner, while a grim-visaged Auissier, just opposite, 
attempts to sour all the wine in his neighborhood by the morose 
glances which he sends forth. Again, as there is usually a con- 
siderable number of Americans in France for whom it is desirable 
to exercise especial discretion, it should be known that a yet cheaper 
class of eating-house exists, called Bowillons, the best of which are 
in the Faubourg Montmartre, where well-cooked, simple meals are 
supplied, with very plain accessaries, of course, at prices ranging 
from twelve sous to a franc. In all cases, as a rule, it is judicious 
to avoid restaurants and cafés supposed to be especially patronized 
by Americans. The imperfect English spoken there is always a 
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heavy, though an unwritten item in the bill; and the rapture of 
hearing your own language broken is hardly sufficient to compensate 
for the careless service and questionable cookery which are common 
to all of them.* 3 

It is not my purpose to consider at length the minuter possibili- 
ties of Parisian economy. As regards the two principal errors 
into which the ignorant are likely to fall, I have now uttered my 
word of warning. But as I remember that Americans are fond, 
particularly on a first visit, of laying in large stores of goods for 
home use, a few brief suggestions on this point may be serviceable. 
They will only be in amplification of the guiding rule to follow na- 
tive customs in every practicable way. If you want boots or shoes, 
avoid the allurements of the Boulevards and the rue de Richelieu; 
for, although in those neighborhoods you find excellent wares, you 
must pay fifty per cent. higher than at equally trustworthy shops 
beyond the river. The fashionable manufacturers charge from 
thirty to forty francs for their best boots; others charge from 
eighteen to twenty-five for the same sort of article. The same 
theory applies to clothing, with, however, the notable exception of 
an English tailor in the rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, concerning 
whose fair dealings all can satisfy themselves by personal inquiry. 
Also to underclothing. As regards hats, it is not worth while to 
devote much investigation; the prices do not anywhere materially 
vary. The same is generally true of gloves, with which extreme 
cheapness is a sure sign of doubtful quality. Ladies’ wearing ap- 
parel may be found in profusion, and at the fairest prices, in the 
large magasins about the end of the rue du Bac, across the river. 
For the sale of children’s clothing, there are extensive and conve- 
nient warehouses in the neighborhood of the Boulevard de Sebasto- 
pol and the Porte St. Martin. For the purchase of jewelry, no bet- 
ter place can be visited than the Palais Royal, which is crowded 
with little bijouterie shops; although, of course, if the costliest and 
most dazzling specimens are desired, it will be necessary to pay the 
highest prices in the rue de la Paix. But these are details about 
which abundant practical information may easily be gathered after 
a few weeks’ residence, and in regard to which one or two pecuniary 
missteps are not apt to bring anybody to grief. If I could be as- 
sured, however, that my admonitions on the essential subjects first 
alluded to would tarn aside any of my wayward countrymen from 
the extravagant and comfortless ways into which they allow them- 
selves to be led, I should feel that my early tribulations as a Paris 
explorer had not been endured wholly in vain. 

Epwarp H. Hovss. 


*A charming exception—the only one with which I am acquainted—is that 
of Madame Busque’s tiny room in the rue Godot de Mauroi, where the admiration 
of the visitor is always divided between the cleanliness and courtesy which per 
vade the institution, and the ambrostal] flavors of the buckwheat cakes. 





THE CLAVERINGS. 
By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
WHAT LADY ONGAR THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 


RS. BURTON, it may perhaps be remembered, had formed in her heart a scheme 

of her own—a scheme of which she thought with much trepidation, and in 
which she could not request her husband’s assistance, knowing well that he would 
not only not assist it, but that he would altogether disapprove of it. But yet she 
could not put it aside from her thoughts, believing that it might be the means of 
bringing Harry Clavering and Florence together. Her husband had now thoroughly 
condemned poor Harry, and passed sentence against him; not, indeed, openly to 
Florence herself, but very often in the hearing of his wife. Cecilia, womanlike, was 
more angry with circumstances than with the offending man—with circumstances and 
with the woman who stood in Florence’s way. She was perfectly willing to forgive 
Harry, if Harry could only be made to go right at last. He was good-looking and 
pleasant, and had nice ways in a house, and was altogether too valuable as a lover to 
be lost without many struggles. So she kept to her scheme, and at last she carried it 
into execution. 

She started alone from her bouse one morning, and, getting into an omnibus at 
Brompton, had herself put down on the rising ground in Piccadilly, opposite to the 
Green Park. Why she had hesitated to tell the omnibus-man to stop at Bolton Street 
ean hardly be explained; but she had felt that there would be almost a declaration 
of guilt in naming that locality. So she got out on the little hill, and walked up in 
front of the prime minister's house—as it was then—and of the yellow palace built by 
one of our merchant princes, and turned into the street that was all but interdicted to 
her by her own conscience. She turned up Bolton Street, and with a trembling band 
knocked at Lady Ongar’s door. 

Florence in the meanwhile was sitting alone in Oslow Terrace. She knew now that 
Harry was ill at Clavering—that he was indeed very ill, though Mrs. Clavering had 
assured her that his illness was not dangerous; for Mrs. Clavering had written to her- 
self—addressing her with all the old familiarity and affection—with a warmth of affeo 
tion that was almost more than natural, It was clear that Mrs. Clavering knew 
nothing of Harry's sins. Or, might it not be possible, Cecilia had suggested, that 
Mre. Clavering might have known, and have resolved potentially that those sing 
should be banished, and become ground for some beautifully sincere repentance? Ah! 
how sweet it would be to receive that wicked sheep back again into the sheepfold, 
and then to dock him a little of his wandering powers, to fix him with some pleasant 
clog, to tie him down as a prudent domestic sheep should be tied, and make him the 
pride of the flock! But all this bad been part of Cecilia's scheme, and of that scheme 
poor Florence knew nothing. According to Florence's view, Mrs. Clavering’s letter 
was written under a mistake. Harry had kept hia secret at home, and intended to 
keep it for the present. But there was the letter, and Florence felt that it was im- 
possible for her to answer it without telling the whole truth. It was very painful to 
her to leave unanswered so kind a letter as that, and it was quite impossible that she 
should write of Harry in the old strain. ‘It will be best that I should tell her the 
whole,” Florence had said, “and then I shall be saved the pain of any direct commu- 
nication with him.” Her brother, to whom Cecilia had repeated this, applauded hig 
sister's resolution. “ Let her face it and bear it, and live it down,” he had said. “Let 
her do it at once, so that all this maudlin sentimentality may be at an end.” 
Cecilia would not accede to this, and as Florence was in truth resolved, and had dée- 
clared her purpose plainly, Cecilia was driven to the execution of her scheme more 
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quickly than she had intended. In the mean time, Florence took out her little desk 
and wrote her letter. In tears, and an agony of spirit which none can understand 
but women who have been driven to do the same, was it written. Could she have 
allowed herself to express her thoughts with passion, it would have been compara- 
tively easy; but it behooved her to be calm, to be very quiet in her words—almost 
reticent even in the language which she chose, and to abandon her ciaim not only 
without a reproach, but almost without an allusion to her love. While Cecilia was 
away, the letter was written, and re-written and copied; but Mrs. Burton was safe in 
this, that her sister-in-law had promised that the letter should not be sent till she had 
seen it. 

Mrs. Burton, when she knocked at Lady Ongar’s door, had a little note ready for 
the servant between her fingers. Her compliments to Lady Ongar, and would Lady 
Ongar oblige her by an interview. The note contained simply that, and nothing 
more; and when the servant took it from her, she declared her intention of waiting 
in the hall till she had received an answer. But she was shown into the dining-room, 
and there she remained for a quarter of an hour, during which time she was by no 
means comfortable. Probably Lady Ongar might refuse to receive her; but should 
that not be the case—should she succeed in making her way into that lady's presence, 
how should she find the eloquence wherewith to plead her cause? At the end of the 
fifteen minutes, Lady Ongar herself opened the door and entered the room. “ Mrs, 
Burton,” she said, smiling, “I am really ashamed to have kept you so long; but open 
confession, they say, is good for the soul, and the truth is that I was not dressed.” 
Then she led the way up stairs, and placed Mrs. Burton on a sofa, and placed herself 
in her own chair—from whence she could see well, but in which she could not be 
well seen—and stretched out the folds of her morning-dress gracefully, and made her 
visitor thoroughly understand that she was at home and at her ease. 

We may, I think, surmise that Lady Ongar’s open confession would do her soul 
but little good, as it lacked truth, which is the first requisite for all confessions, 
Lady Ongar had been sufficiently dressed to receive any visitor, but had felt that some 
special preparation was necessary for the reception of the one who had now come to 
her. She knew well who was Mrs. Burton, and surmised accurately the purpose for 
which Mrs. Burton had come. Upon the manner in which she now carried herself 
might hang the decision of the question which was so important to her—whether that 
Phoebus in knickerbockers should or should not become lord of Ongar Park? To 
effect success now, she must maintain an ascendency during this coming interview, 
and in the maintenance of all ascendency, much depends on the outward man or 
woman; and she must think a little of the words she must use, and a little, too, of 
her own purpose. She was fully minded to get the better of Mrs. Burton if that 
might be possible, but she was not altogether decided on the other point. She wished 
that Harry Clavering might be her own. She would have wished to pension off that 
Florence Burton with half her wealth, had such pensioning been possible. But not 
the less did she entertain some half doubts whether it would not be well that she 
epuld abandon her own wishes, and give up her own hope of happiness. Of Mrs. 
Barton personally she had known nothing, and having expected to see a somewhat 
strong-featured and perhaps rather vulgar woman, and to hear a voice painfully in- 
dicative of a strong mind, she was agreeably surprised to find a pretty, mild lady, 
who from the first showed that she was half afraid of what she herself was doing. 
“T have heard your name, Mrs, Burton,” said Lady Ongar, ‘from our mutual friend, 
Mr. Clavering, and I have no doubt you have heard mine from him also.” This she 
said in accordance with the little plan which, during those fifteen minutes, she had 
laid down for her own guidance. 

Mrs. Burton was surprised, and at first almost silenced, by this open mentioning of 
a name which she had felt that she would have the greatest difficulty in approaching. 

' Bhe said, however, that it was so. She had heard Lady Ongar’s name from Mr. Clay- 
ering. ‘“ We are connected, you know,” said Lady Ongar. ‘My sister is married to 
his firat cousin, Sir Hugh ; and when I was living with my sister at Clavering, he was 
at the rectory there. That was before my own marriage.” She was perfectly easy in 
her manner, and flattered herself that the ascendency was complete. 
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“T have heard as much from Mr. Clavering,” said Cecilia. 

“ And he was very civil to me immediately on my return home. Perhaps you may 
have heard that also. He took this house for me, and made himself generally useful, 
as young men ought todo, I believe he is in the same office with your husband; is 
he not? I hope I may not have been the means of making him idle?” 

This was all very well and very pretty, but Mrs. Burton was already beginning to 
feel that she was doing nothing toward the achievement of her purpose, ‘I suppose 
he has been idle,” she said, “but I did not mean to trouble you about that.” Upon 
hearing this, Lady Ongar smiled. This supposition that she had really intended to 
animadvert upon Harry Clavering’s idleness was amusing to her as she remembered 
how little such idleness would signify if she could only have her way. 

“ Poor Harry!” she said. “I supposed his sins would be laid at my door. But my 
idea is, you know, that he will never do any good at such work as that.” 

“Perhaps not—that is, I really can’t say. I don’t think Mr. Burton has ever ex- 
pressed any opinion; and if he had— 

“Tf he had, you wouldn’t mention it.” 

“T don’t suppose I should, Lady Ongar—not to a stranger.” 

“ Harry Clavering and I are not strangers,” said Lady Ongar, changing the tone of 
her voice altogether as she spoke. 

“No, I know that. You have known him longer than we have. I am aware of 
that.” 

“Yes; before he ever dreamed of going into your husband's business, Mrs. Burton; 
long before he had ever been to—Stration.” 

The name of Stratton was an assistance to Cecilia, and seemed to have been spoken 
with the view of enabling her to commence her work, ‘“ Yes,” she said, “ but never- 
theless he did go to Stratton. He went to Stratton, and there he became acquainted 
with my sister-in-law, Florence Burton.” 

‘T am aware of it, Mrs. Burton.” 

“ And he also became engaged to her.” 

“T am aware of that, too. He has told me as much himself.” 

“ And has he told you whether he means to keep or to break that engagement?” 

“ Ah! Mrs. Burton, is that question fair? Is it fair either to him or tome? If he 
has taken me into his confidence and has not taken you, should I be doing well to 
betray him? Or if there can be anything in such a secret specially interesting to my- 
self, why should I be made to tell it to you?” 

“T think the truth is always the best, Lady Ongar.” 

“Truth is always better than a lie—so at least people say, though they sometimes 
act differently; but silence may be better than either.” 

“This is a matter, Lady Ongar, in which I cannot be silent. I hope you will not be 
vexed with me for coming to you, or for asking you these questions—” 

“Oh dear, no.” 

“But I can not be silent. My sister-in-law must at any rate know what is to be 
her fate.” 

“Then why do you not ask him?” 

“ He is ill at present.” 

“Til! Where is he ill? Who says he is ill?” And Lady Ongar, though she did not 
quite leave her chair, raised herself up and forgot all her preparations. “ Where is he, 
Mrs. Burton? I have not heard of his illness.” 

“He is at Clavering—at the parsonage.” 

“T have heard nothing of this. What ails him? If he be really ill, dangerously 
ill, I conjure you to tell me. But pray tell me thetruth. Let there be no tricks in 
such a matter as this.” 

“Tricks, Lady Ongar!” 

“If Harry Clavering be ill, tell me what ails him. Is he in danger?” 

“His mother, in writing to Florence, says that he is not in danger, but that he is 
confined to the house. He has been taken by some fever.” On that very morning 
Lady Ongar had received a letter from her sister, begging her to come to Clavering 
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Park during the absence of Sir Hugh, but in the letter no word nad been said as to 
Harry's illness. Had he been seriously, or at least dangerously ill, Hermoine would 
certainly have mentioned it. All this flashed across Julia’s mind as these tidings about 
Harry reached her. If he were not really in danger, or even if he were, why should 
she betray her feeling before this woman? ‘If there had been much in it,” she said, 
resuming her former position and manners, “I should no doubt have heard of it from 
my sister.” 

“We hear that it is not dangerous,” continued Mrs. Burton; “but he is away, and 
‘we cannot see him. And, in truth, Lady Ongar, we can not see him any more until 
we know that he means to deal honestly by us.” 

“ Am I the keeper of his honesty ?” 

“From what I have heard, I think you are. If you will tell me that I have heard 
falsely, I will go away and beg your pardon for my intrusion. But if what I have 
heard be true, you must not be surprised that I show this anxiety for the happiness of 
my sister. If you knew her, Lady Ongar, you would know that she is too good to be 
thrown aside with indifference.” 

“ Harry Clavering tells me that she is an angel—that she is perfect.” 

“ And if he loves her, will it not be a shame that they should be parted?” 

“T said nothing about his loving her. Men are not always fond of perfection. The 
angels may be too angelic for this world.” 

“He did love her.” 

“So I suppose—or, at any rate, he thought that he did.” 

“ He did love her, and I believe he loves her atill.” 

“ Ho has my leave to do so, Mrs. Burton.”’ 

Cecilia, though she was somewhat afraid of the task which she had undertaken, 
and was partly awed by Lady Ongar's style of beauty and demeanor, nevertheless 
felt that if she still hoped to do any good, she must speak the truth out at once. She 
must ask Lady Ongar whether she held herseif to be engaged to Harry Clavering. . If 
she did not do this, nothing could come of the present interview. 

“You say that, Lady Ongar, but do you mean it?” she asked. “We have been 
told that you also are engaged to marry Mr. Clavering.” 

“ Who has told you so?” 

‘We have heard it. I have heard it, and have been obliged to tell my sister that 
I had done so.” 

“ And who told you? Did you hear it from Harry Clavering himself ?” 

“T did. I heard it in part from him.” 

“Then why have you come beyond him tome? He must know. If he has told 
you that he is engaged to marry me, he must also have told you that he does not in- 
tend to marry Miss Florence Burton. It is not for me to defend him or to accuse 
him. Why do you come to me?” 

“For mercy and forbearance,” said Mrs. Burton, rising from her seat and coming 
over to the side of the room in which Lady Ongar was seated. 

“ And Miss Burton has sent you?” 

“No; she does not know that I am here; nor does my husband know it. Noone 
knows it. I have come to tell you that before God this man is engaged to become 
the husband of Florence Burton. She has learned to love him, and has now no 
other chance of happiness.” 

“ But what of his happiness ? " 

“Yes, we are bound to think of that. Florence is bound to think of that above all 
things.” 

“And soamI. I Jove him too—as fondly, perhaps, as she can do. I loved him 
first, before she had even heard his name.” 

“But, Lady Ongar—” 

“Yes, you may ask the question if you will, and I will answer it truly.” They 
were both standing now and confronting each other. ‘Or I will answer it without 
your asking it. I was false to him. I would not marry him because he was poor, 
end then I married another because he was rich. All that is true But it does not 
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make me love him the less now. I have loved him through it all. Yes, you are 
shocked, but it is true; I have loved him through it ali, And what am I to do now, 
if he still loves me? I can give him wealth now.” 

“ Wealth will not make him happy.” 

‘* Tt has not made me happy, but it may help todo so with him. But with me, at 
any rate, there can be no doubt. It is his happiness to which I am bound to look, 
Mrs. Burton, if I thought that I could make him happy, and if he would come te ma, 
I would marry him to-morrow, though I broke your sister’s heart by doing so, But 
if I felt that she could do so more than I, I would leave him to her though I broke 
my own. I heve spoken to you very openly. Will she say as much as that ?” 

“She would act in that way. I do not know what she would say.” 

‘Then let her do so, and leave him to be the judge of his own happiness. Let her 
pledge herself that no reproaches shall come from her, and I will pledge myself 
equally. It was I who loved him first, and it is I who have brought him into this 
trouble. I owe him everything. Had I been true to him, he would never have 
thought of, never have seen Miss Florence Burton.” 

All that was no doubt true, but it did not touch the question of Florence’s right. 
The fact on which Mrs. Burton wished to insist, if only she knew how, was this, that 
Florence had not sinned at all, and that Florence therefore ought not to bear any part 
of the punishment. It might be very true that Harry's fault was to be excused ia 
part because of Lady Ongar’s greater aud primary fault, but why should Florence be 
the scapegoat ? 

“You should think of his honor as well as his bappiness,” said Mrs. Burton at last. 

“That is rather severe, Mrs. Burton, considering that it is said to me in my own 
house. Am I so low as that, that his honor. will be tarnished if I become his wife?” 
But she, in saying this, was thioking of things of which Mrs. Burton knew nothing. 

“His honor will be tarnished,” said she, “if he do not marry her whom he has 
promised to marry. .He was welcomed by her father and mother to their house, and 
then he made himself master of her heart. But it was not his till he had asked for it, 
and had offered his own and his hand in return for it. Is he not bound to keep his 
promise? He can not be bound to you after any such fashion as that. If you are 
solicitous for his welfare, you should know that if he would live with the reputation 
of a gentleman, there is only one course open to him.” 

“Tt is the old story,” said Lady Ongar; “the old story! Has not somebody said 
that the gods laugh at the perjuries of lovers? Ido not know that men are inclined 
to be much more severe than the gods, These broken hearts are what women are 
doomed to bear.” 

“ And that is to be your answer to me, Lady Ongar?” 

“No, that is not my answer to you. That is the excuse I make for Harry Claver 
ing. My answer to you has been very explicit. Pardon me if I say that it has been 
more explicit than you had any right to expect. I have told you that I am prepared 
to take any step that may be most conducive to the happiness of the man whom I 
once injured, but whom I have always loved. I will do this, let it cost myself what 
it may; and I will do this, let the cost to any other woman be what it may. You 
can not expect that I should love another woman better than myself.” She said this, 
still standing, not without something more than vehemence in her tone. In her 
voice, in her manner, and in her eye there was that which amounted almost to ferocity. 
She was declaring that some sacrifice must be made, and that she recked little 
whether it should be of herself or of another. As she would immolate herself with- 
out hesitation if the necessity should exist, so would she see Florence Burton de- 
stroyed without a twinge of remorse if the destruction of Florence would serve the 
purpose which she had in view. You and I, oh reader, may feel that the man for 
whom all this was to be done was not worth the passion. He had proved himself to 
be very far from such worth. But the passion, nevertheless, was there, and the woman 
was honest in what she was saying. 

After this, Mrs Burton got herself out of the room as soon as she found an opening 
which allcwed her to go. In making her farewell speech, she muttered some indig- 
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tinct apology for the visit which she had been bold enough to make. “Not at all,” 
eaid Lady Ongar. ‘You have been quite right; you are fighting your battle for the 
friend you love bravely; and were it not that the cause of the battle must, I fear, 
separate us hereafter, I should be proud to know one who fights so well for her friends. 
And when this is all over and bas been settled, in whatever way it may be settled, 
Jet Miss Burton know from me that I have been taught to hold her name and charac- 
ter in the highest possible esteem.” Mrs, Burton made no attempt at further speech, 
but left the room with a low courtesy. 

Till she found herself out in the street, she was unable to think whether she had 
done most harm or most good by her visit to Bolton Street; whether she had in any 
way served Florence, or whether she had simply confessed to Florence’s rival the 
extent of her sister’s misery. That Florence herself would feel the latter to be the case 
when she should know it all, Mrs. Furton was well aware. Her own ears had tingled 
with shame as Harry Clavering had been discussed as a grand prize for which her 
sister was contending with another woman, and contending with so small a chance of 
success. It was terrible to her that any woman dear to her should seem to seek for a 
man’s love. And the audacity with which Lady Ongar had proclaimed her own feel- 
ings had been terrible also to Cecilia. She was aware that she was meddling with 
things which were foreign to her nature, and which would be odious to her husband. 
But yet, was not the battle worth fighting? It was not to be endured that Florence 
should seek after this thing; but, after all, the possession of the thing in question was 
the only earthly good that could give any comfort to poor Florence. Even Cecilia, 
with all her partiality for Harry, felt that he was not worth the struggle; but it was 
for her now to estimate him at the price which Florence might put upon him—not at 
her own price. 

But she must tell Florence what had been done, and tell her on that very day of 
her meeting with Lady Ongar. In no other way could she stop that letter which she 
knew that Florence would have already written to Mrs. Clavering. And could she 
now tell Florence that there was ground for hope? Was it not the fact that Lady 
Ongar had spoken the simple and plain truth when she had said that Harry must be 
allowed to choose the course which appeared to him to be the best for him? It was 
hard, very hard, that it should be so, And was it not true also that men, as well as 
gods, excuse the perjuries of lovers? She wanted to have back Harry among them 
as one to be forgiven easily, to be petted much, and to be loved always; but, in spite 
of the softness of her woman’s nature, she wished that he might be punished sorely if 
he did not so return, It was grievous to her that he should any longer have a choice 
in the matter. Heavens and earth! was he to be allowed to treat a woman as he had 
treated Florence, and was nothing to come of it? In spite both of gods and men, the 
thing was so grievous to Cecilia Burton that she could not bring herself to acknowledge 
that it was possible. Such things had not been done in the world which she had known. 

She walked the whole way home to Brompton, and had hardly perfected any plan 
when she reached her own door. If only Florence would allow her to write the letter 
to Mrs. Clavering, perhaps something might be done in that way. So she entered 
the house prepared to tell the story of her morning’s work. 

And she must tell it also to her husband in the evening! It had been hard to do 
the thing without his knowing of it beforehand, but it would be impossible to her to 
keep the thing a secret from him now that it was done. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
HOW TO DISPOSE OF A WIFE. 


WueEn Sir Hugh came up to town there did not remain to him quite a week before 
the day on which he was to leave the coast of Essex in Jack Stuart’s yacht for Nor- 
way, and he had a good deal to do in the mean time in the way of provisioning the 
boat. Fortnum and Mason, no doubt, would have done it all for him without any 
trouble on his part, but he was not a man to trust any Fortnum or apy Mason as to 
the excellence of the article to be supplied, or as to the price. He desired to have 
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good wine—very good wine, but he did not desire to pay a very high price. No one 
knew better than Sir Hugh that good wine can not be bought cheap; but things may 
be costly and yet not dear, or they may be both. To such matters Sir Hugh was wont 
to pay very close attention himself. He had done something in that line before he 
left London, and immediately on his. return he went to the work again, summoning 
Archie to his assistance, but never asking Archie’s opinion—as though Archie had 
been his head butler. s 

Immediately on his arrival in London he cross-questioned his brother as to his mar- 
riage prospects. “I suppose you are going with us?” Hughsaid to Archie, as he 
caught him in the hall of the house in Berkeley Square on the morning after his 
arrival, 

“Ob dear, yes,” said Archie. “TI thought that was qyite understood. I have been 
getting my traps together.” The getting of his traps together had consisted in the 
ordering of a sailor's jacket with brass buttons, aud three pair of white duck trousers. 

“All right,” said Sir Hugh. ‘You had better come with me into the city this 
morning. I am going to Boxall’s, in Great Thames Street.” 

“ Are you going to breakfast here?” asked Archie. 

“No; you can come to me at the Union in about an hour. I suppose you have 
never plucked up courage to ask Julia to marry you?” 

“ Yes I did,” said Archie. 

“ And what answer did you get?” Archie had found himself obliged to repudiate 
with alacrity the attack upon his courage which his brother had so plainly made; but 
beyond that, the subject was one which was not pleasing to him. ‘ Well, what did 
she say to you?” asked his brother, who had no idea of sparing Archie’s feelings in 
such a matter. 

“She said—indeed, I don’t remember exactly what it was that she did say.” 

“ But she refused you.” 

“Yes, she refused me. I think she wanted me to understand that I had come to 
her too soon after Ongar’s decease.” 

“Then she must be an infernal hypocrite, that’s all.” But of any hypocrisy in this 
matter the reader will acquit Lady Ongar, and will understand that Archie had 
merely lessened the severity of his own fall by a clever excuse. After that the two 
brothers went to Boxall’s in the city, and Archie, having been kept fagging all day, 
was seut in the evening to dine by himself at his own club. 

Sir Hugh also was desirous of seeing Lady Ongar, and had caused his wife to say 
as much in that letter which she wrote to her sister. In this way an appointment 
had been made without any direct intercourse between Sir Hugh and his sister-in-law. 
They two had never met since the day on which Sir Hugh had given her away in 
Clavering Church, To Hugh Clavering, who was by no means a man of sentiment, 
this signified little or nothing. When Lady Ongar had returned a widow, and when 
evil stories against her had been rife, he had thought it expedient to have nothing to 
do with her. He did not himself care much about his sister-in-law’s morals; but 
should his wife become much complicated with a sister damaged in character, there 
might come of it trouble and annoyance. Therefore he had resolved that Lady Ongar 
should be dropped. But during the last few months things had in some respects 
changed. The Courton people—that is to say, Lord Ongar’s family—had given 
Hugh Clavering to understand that, having made inquiry, they were disposed to 
acquit Lady Ongar, and to declare their belief that she was subject to no censure. 
They did not wish themselves to know her, as no intimacy between them could now 
be pleasant, but they had felt it to be incumbent on them to say as much as that to 
Sir Hugh. Sir Hugh had not even told his wife, but he had twice suggested that 
Lady Ongar should be asked to Clavering Park. In answer to both these invitations, 
Lady Ongar had declined to go to Clavering Park. 

And now Sir Hugh had a commission on his hands from the same Courton people, 
which made it necessary that he should see his sister-in-law, and Julia had agreed to 
receive him. To him, who was very hard in such matters, the idea of his visit was 
not made disagreeable by any remembrance of his own harshness to the woman 
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whom he was going to see. He cared nothing about that, and it had not occurred to 
him that she would care much. But, in truth, she did care very much, and when 
the hour was coming on which Sir Hugh was to appear, she thought much of the 
manner in which it would become her to receive him. He had condemned her in 
that matter as to which any condemnation is an insult to a woman, and he had so 
condemned her, being her brother-in-law and her only natural male friend. In her 
sorrow she should have been able to lean upon him; but from the first, without any 
inquiry, he had believed the worst of her, and had withdrawn from her altogether his 
support, when the slightest support from him would have been invaluable to her. 
Could she forgive this? Never! never! She was not a woman to wish to forgive 
such an offence. It was an offence which it would be despicable in her to forgive 
Many had offended her, some had injured her, one or two had insulted her; but, to 
her thinking, no one had so offended her, bad so injured her, had so grossly insulted 
her as he had done. In what way, then, would it become her to receive him? 
Before bis arrival she had made up her mind on this subject, and had resolved that 
she would, at least, say no word of her own wrongs. 

“* How do you do, Julia?” said Sir Hugh, walking into the room with a step which 
was perhaps unnaturally quick, and with his handextended. Lady Ongar had thought 
of that, too. She would give much to escape the touch of his hand, if it were possi- 
ble ; but she had told herself that she would best consult her own dignity by declar- 
ing no actual quarrel. So she put out her fingers and just touched his palm. 

“T hope Hermy is well?” she said. 

“Pretty well, thank you. She is rather lonely since she lost her poor little boy, and 
would be very glad if you would go to her.” 

“TI cannot do that, but if she would come to me I should be delighted.” 

“ You see it would not suit her to be in London so soon after Hughy’s death.” 

“T am not bound to London. I would go anywhere else—except to Clavering.” 

“You never go to Ongar Park, I am told,” 

“*T have been there.” 

“ But they say you do not intend to go again.” 

“Not at present, certainly. Indeed, I do not suppose I shall ever go there. I do 
not like the place.” 

“That’s just what they have told me. It is about that—partly—that I want to 
speak to you. If you don’t like the place, why shouldn’t you sell your interest in it 
back to the family? They'd give you more than the value for it.” 

“T do not know that I should care to sell it.” 

“Why not, if you don’t mean to use the house? I might as well explain at once 
what it is that has been said to me. John Courton, you know, is acting as guardian 
for the young earl, and they don’t want to keep up so large a place as the Castle. 
Ongar Park would just suit Mrs. Courton”—Mrs, Courton was the widowed mother 
of the young earl—“ and they would be very happy to buy your interest.” 

“Would not such a proposition come best through a lawyer?” said Lady Ongar, 

“The fact is this—they think they have been a little hard on you.” 

“T have never accused them.” 

“ But they feel it themselves, and they think that you might perhaps take it amiss 
if they were to send you a simple message through an attorney. Courton told me 
that he would not have allowed any such proposition to be made, if you had seemed 
disposed to use the place. They wish to be civil, and all that kind of thing.” 

“Their civility or incivility is indifferent to me,” said Julia. 

“ But why shouldn’t you take the money?” 

“The money is equally indifferent to me.” 

“You mean then to say that vou won't listen to it? Of course they can’t make 
you part with the place if you wish to keep it.” 

“Not more than they can make you sell Clavering Park. I do not, however, 
wish to be uncivil, and I will let you know through my lawyer what I think about it. 
All such matters are best managed by lawyers.” 

After that Sir Hugh said nothing further about Ongar Park. He was well aware, 
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from the tone in which Lady Ongar answered him, that she was averse to talk to him 
on that subject ; but he was not conscious that his presence was otherwise disagree- 
able to her, or that she would resent any interference from him on any subject be- 
cause he had been cruel to her. So, after a little while, he began again about 
Hermione. As the world had determined upon acquitting Lady Ongar, it would be 
convenient to him that the two sisters should be again intimate, especially as Julia 
wasarich woman. His wife did not like Clavering Park, and he certainly did not 
like Clavering Park himself. If he could once get the house shut up, be might man- 
age to keep it shut for some years to come. His wife was now no more than a bur 
den to him, and it would suit him well to put off the burden on to his sister-in-law’s 
shoulders. It was not that he intended to have his wife altogether dependent on an- 
other person, but he thought that if they two were established together, in the first 
instance merely as a Summer arrangement, such establishment might be made to as- 
sume some permanence. This would be very pleasant to him. Of course he would 
pay 4 portion of the expense—as small a portion as might be possible—but such a 
portion as might enable him to live with credit before the world. 

‘T wish I could think that you and Hermy might be together while I am absent,” 
he said. 

“I shall be very happy to have her, if she will come to me,” Julia replied. 

“What—hore, in London? Iam not quite sure that she wishes to come up to 
London at present.” 

“T have never understood that she had any objection to being in town,” said Lady 
Ongar. 

“ Not formerly, certainly ; but now, since her boy’s death—” 

“ Why should his death make more difference to her than to you?” To this ques- 
tion Sir Hugh made no reply. ‘If you are thinking of society, she could be no- 
where safer from any such necessity than with me. I never go out anywhere. I 
have never dined out, or even spent an evening in company, since Lord Ongar’s 
death. And no one would come here to disturb her.” 

“T didn’t mean that.” 

“T don’t quite know what you did mean. From different causes, she and I are leit 
pretty nearly equally without friends.” 

“Hermoine is not left without friends,” said Sir Hugh, with a tone of offence. 

“Were she not, she would not want to come to me. Your society is in London, to 
which she does not come, or in other country houses than your own, to which she is 
not taken. She lives altogether at Clavering, and there is no one there except your 
uncle.” 

“ Whatever neighborhood there is she has—just like other women.” 

“ Just like some other women, no doubt. I shall remain in town for another month, 
and after that I shall go somewhere, I don’t much care where. If Hermy will come 
to me as my guest, I shall be most happy to have her; and the longer she will stay 
with me the better. Your coming home need make no difference, I suppose.” 

There was a keenness of reproach in her tone as she spoke which even he could not 
but feel and acknowledge. He was very thick-skinned to such reproaches, and would 
have left this unnoticed had it been possible. Had she continued speaking he would 
have done so. But she remained silent, and sat looking at him, saying with her eyes 
the same thing that she had already spoken with her words. Thus he was driven to 
speak. “TI don’t know,” said he, “whether you intend that for a sueer."’ 

She was perfectly indifferent whether or no she offended him. Only that she had 
believed that the maintenance of her own dignity forbade it, she would have openly 
rebuked him, and told him that he was not welcome in her house. No treatment 
from her could, as she thought, be worse than he had deserved from her. His first 
enmity had injured her, but she could afford to laugh at his present anger. “It is 
hard to talk to you about Hermy without what you are pleased to call a sneer. You 
simply wish to rid yourself of her.” 

“T wish to do no such thing, and you have no right to say so.” 

“ At any rate, you are ridding yourself of her society; and if, under those circum- 
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stances, sho likes to come to me, I shall be glad to receive her. Our life together will 
not be very cheerful, but neither she nor I ought to expect a cheerful life.” 

He rose from his chair now with a cloud of anger upon his brow. “I can see how 
it is,” said he; “because everything has not gone smooth with yourself, you choose to 
resent it upon me. I might have expected that you would not have forgotten in 
whose house you met Lord Ongar.” 

“No, Hugh, I forget nothing: neither whenI met him, nor how I married him, 
nor any of the events that have happened since. My memory, unfortunately, is very 

” 

“T did all I could for you, and should have been safe from your insolence,” 

“You should have continued to stay away from me, and you would have been 
quite safe. But our quarrelling in this way is foolish. We can never be friends, you 
and I, but we need not be open enemies. Your wife is my sister, and I say again 
that, if she likes to come to me, I shall be delighted to have her.” 

“My wife,” said he, “ will go to the house of no person who is insolent to me.” 
Then he took his hat and left the room without further word or sign of greeting. In 
spite of his calculations and caution as to money—in spite of his well-considered ar- 
rangements and the comfortable provision for his future ease which he had proposed 
to himself, he was a man who had not his temper so much under control as to enable 
him to postpone his anger to his prudence, That little scheme for getting rid of his 
wife was now at an end. He would never permit her to go to her sister’s house after 
the manner in which Julia had just treated him. 

When he was gone, Lady Ongar walked about her own room smiling, and at first 
was well pleased with herself. She had received Archie's overture with decision, 
but at the same time with courtesy, for Archie was weak and poor and powerless. 
But she had treated Sir Hugh with scorn, and had been enabled to do so without the 
utterance of any actual reproach as to the wrongs which she herself had endured 
from kim. He had put himself in her power, and she had not thrown away the op- 
portunity. She had told him that she did not want his friendship, and would not be 
his friend; but she had done this without any loud abuse unbecoming to her either 
as a countess, a widow, or a lady. For Hermione she was sorry. Hermione now 
could hardly come to her. But even as to that, she did not despair. As things were 
going on, it would become almost necessary that her sister and Sir Hugh should be 
parted. Both must wish it; and if this were arranged, then Hermione should come 
to her. 

But from this she soon came to think again about Harry Clavering. How was that 
matter to be decided, and what steps would it become her to take as to its decision? 
Sir Hugh had proposed to her that she should sell her interest in Ongar Park, and 
she had promised that she would make known her decision on that matter through 
her lawyer. As she had been saying this, she was well aware that she would never 
sell the property; but she had already resolved that she would at once give it back, 
without purchase-money, to the Ongar family, were it not kept that she might hand 
it over to Harry Clavering as a fitting residence for his lordship. If he might be 
there, looking after his cattle, going about with the steward subservient at his heels, 
ministering justice to the Enoch Gubbys and others, she would care nothing for the 
wants of any of the Courton people. But if such were not to be the destiny of On- 
gar Park—if there were to be no such Adam in that Eden—then the mother of the 
little lord might take herself thither, and revel among the rich blessings of the place 
without delay, and with no difficulty as to price. As to price—had she not already 
found the money-bag that had come to her to be too heavy for her hands? 

But she could do nothing till that question was settled; and how was she to settle 
it? Every word that had passed between her and Cecilia Burton had been turned 
over and over in her mind, and she could only declare to herself, as she had then de- 
clared to her visitor, that it must be as Harry should please. She would submit if 
he required her submission, but she could not bring herself to take steps to secure 
her own misery. 

At last came the day on which the two Claverings were to go down to Harwich, 
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and put themselves on board Jack Stuart’s yacht. The hall of the house in Berkeley 
Square was strewed with portmanteaus, gun cases, and fishing rods, whereas the 
wine and packets of preserved meat, and the bottled beer and fish in tins, and the 
large box of cigars, and the prepared soups, had been sent down by Boxall, and were 
by this time ou board the boat. Hugh and Archie were to leave London this day by 
train at 5 P.M, and were to sleep on board. Jack Stuart was already there, having 
assisted in working the yacht round from Brightlingsea. 

On that morning Archie had a farewell breakfast at his club with Doodles, and 
after that, having spent the intervening hours in the billiard-room, a farewell lunch- 
eon. There had been something of melancholy in this last day between the friends, 
originating partly in the failure of Archie’s hopes as to Lady Ongar, and partly, per- 
haps, in the bad character which seemed to cling to Jack Stuart and ais craft. “ He 
has been at it for years, and always coming to grief,” said Doodles. ‘ He is just like 
a man I know, who has been hunting for the last ten years, and can’t sit a horse at 
a fence yet. He has broken every bone in his skin, and I don’t suppose he ever saw 
a good thing toa finish, He never knows whether hounds are in cover, or where 
they are. His only idea is to follow another man’s red coat till he comes to grief— 
and yet he will goon hunting. There are some people who never will understand 
what they can do and what they can’t.” In answer to this, Archie reminded his friend 
that on this occasion Jack Stuart would have the advantage of an excellent dry nurse, 
acknowledged to be very great on such occasions. Would not he, Archie Clavering, 
be there to pilot Jack Stuart and his boat? But, nevertheless, Doodles was melan- 
choly, and went on telling stories about that unfortunate man who would continue to 
break his bones, though he had no aptitude for out-of-door sports, ‘‘ He’ll be carried 
bome on a stretcher some day, you know,” said Doodles, 

“ What does it matter if he is?” said Archie, boldly, thinking of himself and of the 
danger predicted for him. ‘A man can only die once.” 

“T call it quite a tempting of Providence,” said Doodles. 

But their conversation was chiefly about Lady Ongar and the Spy. It was only on 
this day that Doodles had learned that Archie had in truth offered his hand and been 
rejected, and Captain Clavering was surprised by the exteut of his friend’s sympathy. 
“Tt's a doosed disagreeable thing—a very disagreeable thing indeed,” said Doodles. 
Archie, who did not wish to be regarded as specially unfortunate, declined to look at 
the matter in this light; but, Doodles insisted. “It would cut me up like the very 
mischief,” he said. “I know that; and the worst of it is, that perhaps you wouldn’t 
have gone on, only for me. I meant it all for the best, old fellow! I did, indced. 
There—that’s the game to you. I’m playing uncommonly badly this morning; but 
the truth is, I’m thinking of those women.” Now, as Doodles was playing for a little 
money, this was really civil on his part. 

And he would persevere in talking about the Spy, as though there were something 
in his remembrance of the lady which attracted him irresistibly to the subject. He 
had always boasted that in his interview with her he had come off with the victory, 
nor did he now cease to make such boasts; but sti!l he spoke of her and her powers 
with an awe which would have completely opened the eyes of any one a little more 
sharp on such matters than Archie Clavering. He was so intent on this subject that 
he sent the marker out of the room so that he might discuss it with more freedom, 
and might plainly express his views as to her influence on his friend's fate. 

“ By George! she’s a wonderful woman. Do you know I can’t help thinking of her 
at night? She keeps me awake—she does, upon my honor.” 

‘« ¥ can’t say she keeps me awake, but I wish I had my seventy pounds back again.” 

“Do you know, if I were you, I shouldn’t grudge it? I should think it worth 
pretty nearly all the money to have had the dealing with her.” 

“Then you ought to go halves,” 

“Well, yes—oniy that I ain’t flush, I would. When one thinks of it, her abso- 
lutely taking the notes out of your waistcoat pocket—upon my word, it’s beautiful! 
She’d have had it out of mine if I hadn't been doosed sharp.” 

‘She understood what she was about, certainly.” 
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“ What I should like to know is this: did she or did she not tell Lady Ongar what 
she was to do—about you, I mean? I dare say she did, after all.” 

“ And took my money for nothing.” 

“ Because you didn’t go high enough, you know.” 

“ But that was your fault. I went as high as you told me.” 

“No you didn’t, Clavvy, not if you remember. But the fact is, I don’t suppose you 
could go high enough. I shouldn't be surprised if such a woman as that wanted—thou- 
sands! I shouldn't indeed. I shall never forget the way in which she swore at me, 
and how she abused me about my family. I think she must have had some special 
reaion for disliking Warwickshire, she said such awful hard things about it.” 

“ How did she know that you came from Warwickshire?” 

“She did know it. If I tell you something, don’t you say anything about it. I have 
an idea about her.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T didn’t mention it before, because I don’t talk much of those sort of things. I 
don’t pretend to understand them, and it is better to leave them alone.” 

“But what do you mean?” 

Doodles looked very solemn as he answered, “I think she’s a medium—or a 
media, or whatever it ought to be called.” 

“What! one of those spirit-rapping people?” And Archie's hair almost stood on 
end as he asked the question. 

“They don’t rap now—not the best of them, that is. That was the old way, and 
scems to have been given up.” 

** But what do you suppose she did?” 

“ How did she know that the money was in your waistcoat pocket, now? How 
did she know that T came from Warwickshire? And then she had a way of going 
about the room as though she could have raised herself off her feet in a moment if 
she had chosen. And then her swearing, and the rest of it—so unlike any other wo- 
man, you know.” 

“ But do you think she could have made Julia hate me?” 

** Ah! I can’t tell that, there are such lots of things going on now-a-days that a 
fellow can understand nothing about! But I’ve no doubt of this—if you were to tie 
her up with ropes ever so, I don’t in the least doubt but what she'd get out.” 

Archie was awe-struck, and made two or three strokes after this; but then he 
plucked up his courage and asked a question— 

“Where do you suppose they get it from, Doodles?” 

“That’s just the question.” 

‘Is it from—the devil, do you think?” said Archie, whispering the name of the 
Evil One in a very low voice. 

“Well, yes, I suppose that’s most likely.” 

“ Because they don’t seem to do a great deal of harm with it, after all. As for my 
money, she would have had that any way, for I intended to give it to her.” 

“There are people who think,” said Doodles, “ that the spirits don't come from any- 
where, but are always floating about.” 

“ And then one person catches them, and another doesn’t?” asked Archie. 

“They tell me that it depends upon what the mediums or medias eat and drink,” 
said Doodles, “and upon what sort of minds they have. They must be cleverish 
people, I fancy, or the spirits wouldn’t come to them.” 

“But you never hear of any swell being a medium. Why don’t the spirits go toa 
prune minster or some of those fellows? Only think what a help they'd be.” 

“If they come from the devil,” suggested Doodles, “he wouln’t let them do aby 
real good.” 

“T’ve heard a deal about them,” said Archie, “and it seems to me that the medi- 
ums are always poor people, and that they come from nobody knows where. The 
Spy is a clever woman I dare say—” 

“There isn’t much doubt about that,” said the admiring Doodles, 

“ But you can’t say she's respectable, you know. If I was a spirit, I wouldn't go 
to @ woman who wore such dirty stockings as she kad on.” 
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“Phat’s nonsense, Clavvy. What does a spirit care about a woman’s stockings?” 

“ But why don’t they ever go to the wise people? that’s what I want to know.” 
And as he asked the question boldly he struck his ball sharply, and, lo! the three 
balls rolled vanquished into three different pockets, ‘‘I don’t believe about it,” said 
Archie, as he readjusted the score. ‘The devil can’t do such things as that, or there’d 
be an end of everything; and as to spirits in the air, why should there be more spirits 
now than there were four-and-twenty years ago?” 

“ That’s all very well, old fellow,” said Doodles, “‘ but you and I ain’t clever enough 
to understand everything.” Then that subject was dropped, and Doodles went back 
for a while to the perils of Jack Stuart’s yacht. 

After the lunch, which was, in fact, Archie’s early dinner, Doodles was going to 
leave his friend, but Archie insisted that his brother captain should walk with him up 
to Berkeley Square, and see the last of him into his cab. Doodles had suggested that 
Sir Hugh would be there, and that Sir Hugh was not always disposed to welcome his 
brother’s friends to his own house after the most comfortable modes of friendship ; 
but Archie explained that on such an occasion as this there need be no fear on that 
head; he and his brother were going away together, and there was a certain feeling 
of jollity about the trip which would divest Sir Hugh of his roughness. “And 
besides,” said Archie, ‘as you will be there to see me off, he'll know that you're not 
going to stay yourself.” Convinced by this, Doodles consented to walk up to Berkeley 


uare. 

Sir Hugh had gpent the greatest part of this day at home, immersed among his guns 
and rods, and their various appurtenances, He also had breakfasted at his club, but 
had ordered his luncheon to be prepared for him at home. He had arranged to leave 
Berkeley Square at four, and had directed that his lamb chops should be brought to 
him exactly at three. He was himself a little late in coming down stairs, and it was 
ten minutes past the hour when he desired that the chops might be put on the table, 
saying that he himself would be in the drawing-room in time to meet them. He was 
@ man solicitous about his lamb chops, and careful that the asparagus should be hot— 
solicitous also as to that botie of Lafitte by which those comestables were to be 
accompanied, and which was, of its own nature, too good to be shared with his brother 
Archie. But as he was on the landing by the drawing-room door, descending quickly, 
Conscious that, in obedience to his orders, the chops had been already served, he was 
met by a servant who, with disturbed face and quick voice, told him that there was 
a lady waiting for him in the hall. 

«“ D— it,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ She has just come, Sir Hugh, and says that she specially wants to see you.” 

“ Why the devil did you let her in?” 

“She walked in when the door was opened, Sir Hugh, and I couldn’t help it. 
She seemed to be a lady, Sir Hugh, and I didn’t like not to let her inside the door.” 

‘‘ What's the lady’s name?” asked the master. 

“ It’s a foreign name, Sir Hugh. She said she wouldn’t keep you five minutes.” 
The lamb chops and the asparagus and the Lafitte were in the dining-room, and the 
only way to the dining-room lay through the hall to which the foreign lady had ob- 
tained an entrance. Sir Hugh, making such calculations as the moments allowed, 
determined that he would face the enemy, and pass on to his banquet over her pros- 
trate body. He went quickly down into the hall, and there was encountered by 
Sophie Gordeloup, who, skipping over the gun-cases, and rushing through the port- 
manteaus, caught the baronet by the arm before he had been able to approach the 
dining-room door. “Sir Oo,” she said, “I am so glad to have caught you. Youare 
going away, and I have things to tell you which you must hear—yes; it is well for 
you I have caught you, Sir Oo.” Sir Hugh looked as though he by no means par- 
ticipated in this feeling, and, saying something about his great hurry, begged that he 
might be allowed to go tohis food. Then he added that, as far as his memory served 
him, he had not the honor of knowing the lady who was addressing him. 

“You come in to your little dinner,” said Sophie, “and I will tell you everything 
ag you are eating. Don’t mind me, You shall eat and drink, and I will talk. I 
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am Madam Gordeloup—Sophie Gordeloup. Ah! you know the name now. Yea. 
That is me. Count Pateroff is my brother. You know Count Pateroff? He knowed 
Lord Ongar, and I knowed Lord Ongar. We know Lady Ongar. Ah! you under- 
stand now thatI can have much to tell. It is well you was not gone without seeing 
me! Eh! yes. You shall eat and drink; but suppose you send that man into the 
kitchen.” 

Sir Hugh was so taken by surprise that he hardly knew how to act on the spur of 
the moment. : He certainly had heard of Madam Gordeloup, though he had never 
before seen her. For years past her name had been familiar to him in London, and 
when Lady Ongar had returned as a widow it had been, to his thinking, one of her 
worst offences that this woman had been her friend. Under ordinary circumstances, 
his judgment would have directed him to desire the servant to put her out into the 
street as an impostor, and to send for the police if there was any difficulty. But it 
certainly might be possible that this woman had something to tell with reference to 
Lady Ongar which it would suit his purposes to hear. At the present moment he 
was not very well inclined to his sister-in-law, and was disposed to hear evil of her. 
So he pagsed on into the dining-room and desired Madam Gordeloup to follow him. 
Then he closed the room door, and standing up with his back to the fire-place, so 
that he might be saved from the necessity of asking her to sit down, he declared 
himself ready to hear anything that his visitor might have to say. 

“But you will eat yourdinner, Sir’Oo. You will not mind me. I shall not care.” 

“Thank you, no; if you will just say what you have got to say, I will be 
obliged to you.” 

“But the nice things will be so cold! Why should you mind me? Nobody 
minds me.” 

“T will wait, if you please, till you have done me the honor of leaving me.” 

“Ah! well, you Englishmen are so cold and ceremonious, But Lord Ongar 
was not with me like that. I knew Lord Ongar so well.” 

“Lord Ongar was more fortunate than I am.” 

“He was a poor man who did kill himself. Yes. It was always that bottle 
of Cognac. And there was other bottles that was worser still. Never mind; he 
has gone now, and his widow has got the money. It is she has been a fortunate 
woman. Sir ’Oo, I will sit down bere in the arm-chair.” Sir Hugh made a motion 
with his hand, not daring to forbid her to do as she was minded. “And you, Sir ’Oo 
—wiil not you sit down also? ” 

“T will continue to stand if you will allow me.” 

“Very well; you shall do as most pleases you. As I did walk here, and shali 
walk back, I will sit down.” 

“ And now, if you have any thing to say, Madam Goredeloup,” said Sir Hugh, 
looking at the silver covers which were hiding the chops and the asparagus, and 
looking also at his watch, “ perhaps you will be good enough to say it.” 

“Any thing tosay! Yes, Sir ’Oo, I have something to say. It is a pity you will 
not sit at your dinner.” 

“T wili not sit at my dinner till you have left me. So now, if you will be pleased 
to proceed—” 

“T will proceed. Perhaps you don’t know that Lord Ongar died in these arms.” 
And Sophie, as she spoke, stretched out her skinny hands, and put herself as far as 
possible into the attitude in which it would be most convenient to nurse the head of 
a dying man upon her bosom. Sir Hugh, thinking to himself that Lord Ongar could 
hardly have received much consolation in his fate from this incident, declared that he 
had not heard the fact before. “No, you have not heard it. She have tell nothing 
to her friends here. He die abroad, and she has come back with all the money; but 
she tell nothing to any body here, so I must tell.” 

“But I don’t care how he died, Madam Gordeloup. It is nothing to me.” 

“But yes, Sir’Oo. The lady, your wife, is the sister to Lady Ongar. Is not that 
80? Lady Ongar did live with you before she was married. Is not that so? Your 
brother and your cousin both wishes to marry her and have all the money. Is not 
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that so? Your brother has come to me to help him, and has sent the little man out 
of Warwickshire. Is not that so?” 

“What the d— is all that to me?” said Sir Hugh, who did not quite understand 
the story as the lady was telling it. 

“T will explain, Sir 00, what the d— it is to you, only I wish you were eating the 
nice things on the table. This Lady Ongar is treating me very bad. She treat my 
brother very bad too. My brother is Count Paceroff. We have been put to, oh, 
such expenses for her! It have nearly ruined me. J mae a journey to your London 
here altogether for her. Then, for her, I go down to that'accursed little island—what 
you call it? where she insult me. Oh, all my time is gone. Your brother and your 
cousin, and the little man out of Warwickshire, all coming to my house, just as it 
please them.” 

“But what is this to me?” shouted Sir Hugh. 

““A great deal to you,” screamed back Madam Gordeloup. ‘“ You see I know 
every thing—every thing. I have got papers.” 

‘What do I care for your papers? Look here Madam Gordeloup, you had better 
go away.” 

“Not yet, Sir Oo, not yet. You are going away to Norway—I know; and I am 
ruined before you come back.” 

“Look here, madam, do you mean that you want money from me?” 

“T want my rights, Sir’Oc. Remember, I know every thing—every thing—oh, 
such things! If they were all known—in the newspapers, you understand, or that 
kind of thing, that lady in Bolton Street would Jose all her money to-morrow. Yes. 
There is uncles to the little lord; yes! Ah! how much would they give me, I won- 
der? They would not tell me to go away.” 

Sophie was perhaps justified in the estimate she had made of Sir Hugh’s probable 
character from the knowledge which she had acquired of his brother Archie; but, 
nevertheless, she had fallen into a great mistake. There could hardly have been a 
man then in London less likely to fall into her present views than Sir Hugh Clavering. 
Not only was he too fond of his money to give it away without knowing why he did 
so, but he was subject to none of that weakness by which some men are prompted to 
submit to such extortions, Had he believed her story, and had Lady Ongar been 
really dear to him, he would never have dealt with such a one as Madam Gordeloup 
otherwise than through the police. 

‘Madam Gordeloup,” said he, “if you don’t immediately take yourself off, I shall 
have you put out of the house.” 

He would have sent for a constable at once, had he not feared that by doing so he 
would retard his journey. 

“What!” said Sophie, whose courage was as good as his own. “ Me put out of 
the house! Who shall touch me?” 

“My servant shall; or, if that will not do, the police. Come, walk.” And he 
stepped over toward her as though he himself intended to assist in her expulsion by 
violence. 

‘*Well, you are there; I see you; and what next?” said Sophie. “ You, and 
your valk! I can tell you things fit for you to know, and you say, valk. If I valk, 
I will valk to some purpose. I do not often valk for nothing when I am told—valk!” 
Upon this Sir Hugh rang the bell with some violence. “I care nothing for your 
bells, of for your servants, or for your policemen. I have told you that your sister 
owe me a great deal of money, and you say—valk. I will valk.” Thereupon the 
servant came into the room, and Sir Hugh, in an angry voice, desired him to open 
the front door. ‘ Yes—open vide,” said Sophie, who, when anger came upon her, 
was apt to drop into a mode of speaking English, which she was able to avoid in her 
cooler moments. “Sir Oo, Iam going to valk, and you shall hear of my valking.” 

“ Am I to take that as a threat?” said he. 

“Not a tret at all,” said she; “only a promise. Ah! I am good to keep my 
promises. Yes, I make a promise, Your poor wife—down with the daises; I know 
all, and she shall hear, too. That is another promise. And your brother, the cap- 
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tain. Oh! here he is, and the little man out of Warwicksire.” She had got up 
from her chair, and had moved toward the door with the intention of going, but just 
as she was passing out into the hall she encountered Archie and Doodles. Sir Hugh, 
who had been altogether at a loss to understand what she had meant by the man out 
of Warwickshire, followed her into the hall, and became more angry than before at 
finding that his brother had brought a friend to his house at so very inopportune a 
moment. The wrath in his face was so plainly expressed that Doodles could per- 
ceive it, and wished himself away. The presence also of the spy was not pleasant to 
the gallant captain. Was the wonderful woman ubiquitous, that he should thus 
encounter her again, and that so soon after all the things that he had spoken of her 
on this morning? ‘“ How do you do, gentlemen?” said Sophie. ‘There is a great 
many boxes here, and I with my crinoline have not got room.” Then she shook 
hands, first with Archie, and then with Doodles, and asked the latter why he was not 
as yet gone to Warwickshire. Archie, in almost mortal fear, looked up into his 
brother’s face. Had his brother learned the story of that seventy pounds? Sir 
Hugh was puzzled beyond measure at finding that the woman knew the two men; 
but, having still an eye to his lamb chops, was chiefly anxious to get rid of Sophie 
and Doodles together. 

“ This is my friend Boodle—Captain Boodle,” said Archie, trying to put a bold face 
upon the crisis. ‘‘ He has come to see me off.” 

“Very kind of him,” said Sir Hugh. ‘“ Just make way for this lady, will you? I 
want to get her out of the house if I can. Your friend seems to know her; perhaps 
he'll be good enough to give her his arm.” 

“ Who—I?” said Doodles. ‘No, I don’t know her particularly. I did meet her 
once before, just once—in a casual way.” 

“ Captain Booddle and me is very good friends,” said Sophie. ‘He come to my 
house and behave himself very well; only he is not so handy a man as your brother, 
Sir Oo.” 

Archie trembled, and he trembled still more when his brother, turning to him, asked 
him if he knew the woman. 

“Yes, he know the woman very well,” said Sophie. ‘“ Why do you not come any 
more to see me? You send your little friend, but I like you better yourself. You 
come again when you return, and all that shall be made right.” 

But still she did not go. She had now seated herself on a gun case which was 
resting on a portmanteau, and seemed to be at her ease. The time was going fast, 
and Sir Hugh, if he meant to eat his chops, must eat them at once. 

“See her out of the hall into the street,” he said to Archie; “and if she gives 
trouble, send for the police. She has come here to get money from me by threats, 
and only that we have no time, I would have her taken to the lock-up house at once.” 
Then Sir Hugh retreated into the dining-room and shut the door. 

“ Lock-up ’ouse!” said Sophie, scornfully. ‘‘ What is dat?” 

“ He means a prison,” said Doodles. 

“Prison! I know who is most likely to be in a prison. Tell me of a prison! 
Is he a minister of state that he can send out order for me to be made prisoner? Is 
there letires de cachet now in England? I think not. Prison, indeed!” 

“ But really, Madam Gordeloup, you had better go—you had, indeed,” said Archie. 

“You too—you bid me go? Did I bid you go when you came tome? Did I not 
tell you sit down? Was I not polite? Did I send for a police, or talk of lock-up 
‘ouse to you? No. It is English that do these things—only English.” 

Archie felt that it was incumbent on him to explain that his visit to her house had 
been made under other circumst that he had brought money instead of seeking 
it; and had, in fact, gone to her simply in tho way of her own trade. He did begin 
some preliminaries to this explanation; but as the servant was there, and as his 
brother might come out from the dining-room, and as also he was aware that he could 
hardly tell the story much to his own advantage, he stopped abruptly, and, looking 
piteously at Doodles, implored him to take the lady away. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind just seeing her into Mount Street,” said Archie. 
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“ Who—I?” said Doodles, electrified. 
“ It is only just around the corner,” said Archie, 

“Yes, Captain Booddle, we will go,” said Sophie. “This is a bad house; and your 
Sir "0o—I do not like him at all. Lock-up, indeed! I tell you he shall very soon be 
locked up himself. There is what you call Davy's locker. I know—yes.” 

Doodles also trembled when he heard this anathema, and thought once more of the 
character of Jack Stuart and his yacht. 

“ Pray go with her,” said Archie. 

“But I had come to see you off.” 

“Never mind,” said Archie. ‘“ He is in such a taking, you know. God bless you, 
old fellow—good-by! I'll write and tell you what fish we get, and mind you tell me 
what Turriper does for the Bedfordshire, Good-by, Madam Gordeloup; good-by.” 

There was no escape for him, so Doodles put on his hat and prepared to walk away 
to Mount Street with the Spy under his arm—the Spy as to whose avocat'ons, over 
and beyond those of her diplomatic profession, he had such strong suspicions! He 
felt inclined to be angry with his friend, but the circumstances of his parting hardly 
admitted of any expression of anger. 

“Good-by, Clavvy,” he said. “Yes, I'll write—that is, if I've got anything to 
say.” 

“Take care of yourself, captain,” said Sophie, 

“ All right,” said Arclie. 

“Mind you come and see me when you come back,” said Sophie. 

“Of course [ will,” said Archie. “i 

“ And we'll make that all right for you yet. Gentlemen, when they have so much 
to gain, shouldn't take a no too easy. You come with your handy glove, and we’ll 
see about it again.” Then Sophie walked off leaning upc n the arm of Captain Boodle, 
and Archie stood at the door watching them till they turned out of sight round the 
corner of tle Square. At last he saw them no more, and then he returned to his 
brother. 

And as we shall see Doodles no more—or almost no more—we will now bid him 
adieu civilly. The pair were not ill-matched, though the lady perhaps had some 
advantage in acuteness, given to her uo doubt by the experience of a longer life, 
Doodles, as he walked along two sides of the square with the fair burden on his arm, 
felt himself to be in some sort proud of his position, though it was one from which 
he would not h.ve been sorry to escape, had escape been possible. A remarkable 
r phenomenon was the Spy, and to have walked round Berkeley Square with such a 

woman leaning on his arm might in coming years be an event to remember with sat- 
isfaction. In the mean time he did not say much to her, and did not quite understand 
all that she said to him. At last he came to the door which he well remembered, and 
then he paused. He did not escape even then. After a while the door was opened, 
and those who were passing might have seen Captain Boodle, slowly and with hesi- 
tating steps, enter the narrow passage before the lady. Then Sophie followed, and 
closed the door behind her. As far as this story goes, what took place at that inter- 
view can not be known. Let us bid farewell to Doodles, and wish him a happy 
escape. :; 

“How did you come to know that woman?” said Hugh to his brother, as soon as 
Archie was in the dining-room. : 

“She was a friend of Julia's,” said Archie. 

“ You haven't given her money ?” Hugh asked. 

“Oh dear, no,” said Archie. 

Immediately after that they got into their cab, the things were pitched on the top, 
and, for a while, we may bid adieu to them also. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SHOWING HOW MRS. BURTON FOUGHT HER BATTLE. 


“ Frorence, I have been to Bolton Street, and I have seen Lady Ongar.” Those 
were the first words which Cecilia Burton spoke to her sister-in-law, when she found 
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Florence in the drawing-room on her return from the visit which she had made to 
the countess. Florence had still before her the desk on which she had been writing; 
and the letter in its envelope, addressed to Mrs. Clavering, but as yet un:losed, was 
lying beneath her blotting-paper. Florence, who had never dreamed of such an under- 
taking on Cecilia’s part, was astounded at the tidings which she heard. Of course her 
first effort was made to learn from her sister’s tone and countenance what had been 
the result of this interview; but she could learn nothing from either. There was no 
radiance as of joy in Mrs. Burton’s face, nor was there written there anything of 
despair. Her voice was serious and almost solemn, and her manner was very grave; 
but that was all. “You have seen her?” said Florence, rising up from her chair. 

“Yes, dear, I may have done wrong. Theodore, I know, will say so. But I 
thought it best to try to learn the truth before you wrote to Mrs. Clavering.” 

“ And what is the truth? But perhaps you have not learned it.” 

“TI think I have learned all that she could tell me. She has been very frank.” 

“Well, what is the truth? Do not suppose, dearest, that I can not bear it. I bope 
for nothing now. I only want to have this settled, that I may be at rest.” 

Upon this Mrs. Burton took the suffering girl in her arms and caressed her ten- 
derly. ‘“ My love,” said she, “it is not easy for us to be at rest. You can not be at 
reat as yet.” 

“Tecan. I will be so, when I know that this is settled. I do not wish to interfere 
with his fortune. There is my letter to his mother, and now I will go back to 
Stratton.” 

“Not yet, dearest, not yet,” said Mrs. Burton, taking the letter in her hand, but 
refraining from withdrawing it at once from the envelope. “ You must hear what I 
have heard to-day.” 

“ Does she say that she loves him?” 

“Ah! yes—she loves him. We must not doubt that.” 

“And he—what does she say of him?” 

“She says what you also must say, Florence, though it is hard that it should be so. 
It must be as he shall decide.” 

“No,” said Florence, withdrawing herself from the arm that was still around her, 
“no, it shall not be as he may choose to decide. [ will not so submit myself to him. 
It is enough as it is. I will never see him more—never. To say that I do not love 
him would be untrue, but I will never see him again.” 

“Stop, dear, stop. What if it be no fault of his?” 

“No fault of his that he went to her when we—we—we—he and I—were, as we 
were, together!” 

“Of course there has been some fault; but Flo, dearest, listen to me. You know 
that I would ask you to do nothing from which a woman should shrink.” 

“T know that you would give your heart’s blood for me; but nothing will be of 
avail now. Do not look at me with melancholy eyes like that. Cissy, it will not kill 
me. It is only the doubt that kills one.” ‘ 

“T will not look at you with melancholy eyes, but you must listen to me. She 
does not herself know what his intention is.” 

“ But I know it, and I know my own. Read my letter, Cissy. There is not one 
word of anger in it, nor will I ever utter a reproach. He knew her first. If he 
loved her through it all, it was a pity he could not be constant to his love, even 
though she was false to him.” 

“But you won't hear me, Flo, As far as I can learn the truth—as I myself most 
firmly believe—when he went to her on her return to England, he had no other 
intention than that of visiting an old friend.” 

“But what sort of friend, Cissy?” 

“He had no idea then of being untrue to you. But when he saw her, the old 
intimacy came back. That was natural. Then he was dazzled by her beauty.” 

“Ts she then so beautiful?” 

“She is very beautiful.” 

* Let him go to her,” said Florence, tearing herself away from her sister’s arm, and 
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walking across the room with a quick and almost angry step. “Let her have him. 
Ciasy, there shall be an end of it. I will not condescend to solicit his Jove. If she 
is such as you say, and if beauty with him goes for everything, what chance could 
there be for such as me? ” 

“T did not say that beauty with him went for everything.” 

“Of course it does, I ought to have known that it would be so with such a one 
as him. And then she is rich also—wonderfully rich! What right can I have to 
think of him?” 

“Florence, you are unjust. You do not even suspect that it is her money.” 

“To me it is the same thing. I suppose that a woman who is so beautiful has a 
right to everything. I know that I am plain, and I will be—content—in future—to 
think no more—” Poor Florence, when she had got as far as that, broke down, and 
could go on no further with the declaration which she had been about to make as to 
her future prospects. Mrs. Burton, taking advantage of this, went on with her story, 
struggling, not altogether unsuccessfully, to assume a calm tone of unimpassioned 
Teason. 

* As Tl said before, he was dazzled—” 

“Dazzled! oh!” 

“But even then he had no idea of being untrue to you.” 

“No; he was untrue without an idea. That is worse.” ' 

“Florence, you are perverse, and are determined to be unfair. I must beg that you 
will hear me to the end, so that then you may be able to judge what course you 
ought to follow.” This Mrs. Burton said with an air of great authority; after which 
she continued in a voice something less stern—“ He thought of doing ne injury to you 
when he went to see her; but something of the feeling of his old love grew upon him - 
when he was in her company, and he became embarrassed by his position before he 
was aware of his own danger. He might, of course, have been stronger.” Here 
Florence exhibited a gesture of strong impatience, though she did rot speak. “I am 
not going to defend him altogether, but I think you must admit that he was hardly 
tried. Of course I can not say what passed between them, but I can understand how 
easily they might recur to the old scenes—how naturally she would wish for a renewal 
of the love which she had been base enough to betray! She does not, however, cou- 
sider herself as at present engaged to him. That you may know for certain. It may 
be that she has asked him for such a promise, and that he has hesitated. If so, hig 
staying away from us, and his not writing to you, can be easily understood.” 

“ And what is it you would have me do?” 

“He is ill now. Wait till he is well. He would have been here before this had 
not his illness prevented him. Wait till he comes.” 

“T can not do that, Cissy. Wait I must, but I can not wait without offering him, 
through his mother, the freedom which I have so much reason to know that he 
desires.” 

"We do not know that he desires it. We do not know that his mother even sus- 
pects him of any fault toward you. Now that he is there—at home—away from 
Bolton Street—” 

“T do not care to trust to such influences as that, Cissy. If he could not spend 
this morning with her in her own house, and then, as he left her, feel that he pre- 
ferred me to her, and to all the world, I would rather be as I am than take his hand. 
He shall not marry me from pity, nor yet from a sense of duty. We know the old 
story—how the Devil would be a monk when he was sick. I will not accept ‘his 
sick-bed allegiance, or have to think that I owe my husband to a mother’s influence 
over hiin while he is ill.” 

“ You will make me think, Flo, that you are less true to him than she is.” 

“ Perhaps it is so. Let him have what good such truth as hers can do him. For 
me, I feel that it is my duty to be true to myself. I will not condescend to indulge 
my heart at the cost of my pride as a woman.” 

“Oh, Florence, I hate that word pride.” 

“You would not bate it for yourself, in my place.” 
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“You need take no shame to Jove him.” 

“Have I taken shame to love him?” said Florence, rising again from her chair. 
“ Have I been missish or goy about my love? From the moment in which I knew 
that it was a pleasure to myself to regard him as my future husband, I have spoken 
of my love as being always proud of it. I have acknowledged it as openly as you 
can do yours for Theodore. I acknowledge it still, and will never deny it, Take 
shame that I have loved him! No. But I should take to myself great shame should 
I ever be brought so low as to ask him for his love, when once I had learned to think 
that he had transferred it from myself to another woman.” Then she walked the 
length of the room, backward and forward, with hasty steps, not looking at her 
sister-in-law, whose eyes were now filled with tears. ‘Come, Cissy,” she then said, 
“we will make an end of this. Read my letter if you choose to read it—though 
indeed it is not worth reading—and then Jet me send it to the post.” 

Mrs. Burton now opened the letter and read it very slowly. It was stern and 
almost unfeeling in the calmness of the words chosen; but in those words her pro- 
posed marriage with Harry Clavering was absolutely abandoned. “I know,” she 
said, ‘that your son is more warmly attached to another lady than he is to me, and 
under those circumstances, for his sake as well as for mine, it is necessary that we 
should part. Dear Mrs, Clavering, may I ask you to make him understand that he 
and I are never to recur to the past? If he will send me back any letters of mine— 
should any have been kept—and the: little present which I once gave him, all will 
have been done which need be done, and all have been said which need be said. He 
will receive in a small parcel his own letters and the gifts which he has made me.” 
There was in this a tone of completeness—as of a business absolutely finished—of a 
judgement admitting no appeal, which did not at all suit Mrs. Burton's views, A 
letter, quite as becoming on the part of Florence, might, she thought, be written, 
which would still leave open a door for reconciliation. But Florence was resolved, 
and the letter was sent. 

The part which Mrs. Burton had taken in this conversation had surprised even 
herself. She had been full of anger with Harry Clavering—as wrathful with him as | 
her nature permitted her to be, and yet she had pleaded his cause with all her elo- 
quence, going almost so fur in her defence of him as to declare that he was blameless. 
And, in truth, she was prepared to acquit him of blame—to give him. full absolution 
without penance—if only he could be brought back again into the fold. Her wrath 
against him would be very hot should he not so return; but all should be more than 
forgiven if he would only come back, and do his duty with affectionate aud patient 
fidelity. Her desire was, not so much that justice should be done, as that Florence 
should have the thing coveted, and that Florence’s rival should not have it. Accord- 
ing to the arguments as arranged by her feminine logic, Harry Clavering would be all 
right or all wrong according as he might at last bear himself. She desired success, 
and, if she could only be successful, was prepared to forgive every thing. And even 
yet she would not give up the battle, though she admitted to herself that Florence's 
letter to Mrs. Clavering made the contest more difficult than ever. It might, how- 
ever, be that Mrs. Clavering would be good enough, just enough, true enough, clever 
enough, to know that such a letter as this, coming from such a girl, and written under 
such circumstances, should be taken as meaning nothing. Most mothers would wish 
to see their sons married to weulth, should wealth throw itself in their way; but 
Mrs. Clavering, possibly, might not be such a mother as that. 

In the mean time, there was before her ths terrible necessity of explaining to her 
husband the step which she had taken without his knowledge, and of which she knew 
that she must tell him the history before she could sit down to dinner with him in 
comfort. “Theodore,” she said, creeping in out of her own chamber to his dressing- 
toom, while he was washing his hands, “you musin’t be angry with me, but I have 
done something to-day.” 

“And why must [ not be angry with you?” 

“You know what I mean. You mustn’t be angry—especially about this—because 
I don’t want you to be.” 
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“ That’s conclusive,” said he. It was manifest to her that he was in a good humor, 
which was a’great blessing. He had not been tired with his work, as he was ofiea 
wont to be, and was therefore willing to be playful. 

“ What do you think I’ve done?” saidshe. “I have been to Bolton Sireek, and 
have seen Lady Ongar.” 

“ No! nw 

‘I have, Theodore, indeed.” 

Mr. Burton had been rubbing his face vehemently with a ana towel at the mo- 
ment in which the communication had been made to him, and so strongly was he 
affected by it that he was stopped in his operation and brought to a stand in his move- 
ment, looking at his wife over the towel as he held it in both hands. ‘“ What on earth 
has made you do such a thing as that?” he said. 

“T thought it best. I thought that I might bear the truth—and so I have. I cou’d 
not bear that Florence should be sacrificed while any thing remained undone that was 
possible.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you were going?” 

“Well, my dear, I thought it better not. Of course I ought to have told you, but ia 
this instance I thought it best just to go without the fuss of mentioning it.” 

“What you really mean is, that if you had told me I should have asked you not 
to go.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“And you were determined to have your own way.” 

“T don’t think, Theodore, I care so much about my own way as some women do... I 
am sure I always think your opinion is better than my own—that is, in most things.” 

“ And what did Lady Ongar say to you?” He had now put down the towel, and 
was seated in his arm-chair, looking up into his wife's face. 

“It would be a long story to tell you all that she said.” 

“ Was she civil to you?” 

“She was not uncivil. She is a handsome, proud woman, prone to speak out what 
she thinks, and determined to have ber own way when it is possible; but I think 
that she intended to be civil to me personally.” 

“ What is her purpose now?” 

“Her purpose is clear enough. She means to marry Harry Clavering if she can 
get him. She said so. She made no secret of what her wishes are.” 

“Then, Cissy, let her marry him, and do not let us trouble ourselves further in the 
matter.” 

“But Florence, Theodore! Think of Florence!” 

“Tam thinking of her, and I think that Harry Clavering is not worth her accept- 
ance. She is as the traveller that fell among thieves. She is hurt and wounded, but 
not dead. It is for you to be the good Samaritan, but the oil which you should pour 
into her wounds is not a renewed hope as to that worthless man. Let Lady Ongar 
have him. As far as I can see, they are fit for each other.” 

Then she went through with him, diligently, all the arguments which she had used 
with Florence, palliating Harry's conduct, and explaining the circumstances of hig 
disloyalty, almost as those circumstances had in truth occurred. “I think you are too 
hard on him,” she said. ‘“ You can’t be too hard on falsehood,” he replied. ‘‘ No, not 
while it exists. But you would not be angry with a man forever because he should 
once have been false? But we do not know that he is false.” “Do we not?” said 
he. “But never mind; we must go to dinner now. Does Florence know of your 
visit?” Then, before she would allow him to leave his room, she explained to him 
what had taken place between herself and Florence, and told him of the letter that 
had been written to Mrs. Clavering. “She is right,” said be. “That way out of her 
difficulty is the best that is left to her.” But, nevertheless, Mrs. Burton was resolved 
that she would not as yet surrender. 

Theodore Burton, when he reached the drawing-room, went up to his sister and 
kissed her. Such a sign of the tenderness of love was not common with him, for he 
was one of those who are not usually demonstrative in their affection. At the 
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present moment he said nothing of what was passing in his mind, nor did she, She 
simply raised her face to meet his lips, and pressed his hand as she belf it. What 
need was there of any further sign between them than this? Then they went to 
dinner, aud their meal was eaten almost in silence. Almost every moment Cvvilia’s 
eye was ou ber sister-in-law. A careful observer, had there been one there, might 
have seen this ; but, while they remained together down stairs, there occurred among 
them nothing else to mark that all was not well with them. 

Nor would the brother have spoken a word during the evening on the subject that 
Was so near to all their hearts had not Florence led the way. When they were at 
tea, and when Cecilia had already made up her mind that there was to be no further 
discussion that night, Florence suddenly broke forth. 

“Theodore,” she said, ‘I have been thinking much about it, and I believe I had 
better go home, to Stratton, to-morrow.” 

. “Oh, no,” said Cecilia, eagerly. 

“T believe it will be better that I should,” continued Florence. “I suppose it is 
very weak in me to own it; but I am unhappy, and, like the wounded bird, I feel 
that it will be well that I should hide myself.” 

Cecilia was at her feet in a moment. “‘ Dearest Flo,” she said, “is not this your 
home as well as Stratton?” 

“When I am able to be happy, it is. Those who have light hearts may have more 
homes than one, but it is not so with those whose hearts are heavy. I think it will 
be best for me to go.” 

“You shall do exactly as you please,” said her brother. “In such a matter! will 
not try to persuade you. I only wish that we could tend to comfort you.” 

“You do comfort me. If I know that you think I am doing right, that will com- 
fort me more than anything. Absolute and immediate comfort is not to be had when 
one is sorrowful.” 

“No, indeed,” said her brother. ‘Sorrow should not be killed too quickly. I 
always think that those who are impervious to grief must be impervious also to hap- 
piness. If you have feelings capable of the one, you must have them capable also of 
the other.” 

“You should wait, at any rate, till you get an answer from Mrs. Clavering,” said 
Cecilia. 

“T do not know that she has any answer to send to me.” 

“ Oh yes, she must answer you, if you will think of it, If she accepts what you 
have said— ” 

“She can not but accept it.” 

“Then she must reply to you. There is something which yon have asked her to 
send to you; and I think you should wait, at any rate, till it reaches youhere. Mind, 
I do not think her answer will be of that nature, but it is clear that you should wait 
for it, whatever it may be.” Then Florence, with the concurrence of her brother's 
opinion, consented to remain in London for a few days, expecting the answer which 
would be seut by Mrs. Clavering; and after that no further discussion took place as 
to her trouble. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE SHEEP RETURNS TO THE FOLD. 

Harry CLAVERING had spoken solemn words to his mother, during his illness, 
which both he and she regarded as a promise that Florence should not be deserted by 
him. After that promise nothing more was said between them on the subject for a 
few days. Mrs. Clavering was contented that the promise had been made, and Harry 
himself, in the weakness consequent upon his illness, was willing enough to accept the 
excuse which his illness gave him for postponing any action in the matter. But the 
fever had left him, and he was sitting up in his mother's room, when Florence’s letter 
reached the parsonage, aud with the letter, the little parcel which she herself had 
packed up so carefully. On the day before that a few words had passed between 
the rector and his wife, which will explain the feelings of both of them in the matter. 
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“Have you heard,” said he, speaking in a voice hardly above a whisper, although 
no third person was in the room, “ that Harry is again thinking of making Julia his 
wife?” 

“ He is not thinking of doing so,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘They who say so do him 
wrong.” 

“Tt would be a great thing for him as regards money.” 

‘But he is engaged—and Florence Burton has been received here as his future 
wife. I could not endure to think that it should be so, At any rate, it is not true.” 

“T only tell you what I heard,” said the rector, gently sighing, partly in obedience 
to his wife's implied rebuke, and partly at the thought that so grand a marriage should 
not be within his son’s reach. The rector was begianing to be aware that Harry 
would hardly make a fortune at the profession which he had chosen, and that a rich 
marriage would be an easy way out of all the difficulties which such a failure promised, 
The rector was a man who dearly loved easy ways out of difficulties. But in such 
matters as these his wife he knew was imperative and powerful, and he lacked the 
courage to plead for a cause that was prudent, but ungenerous. 

When Mrs. Clavering received the letter and parcel on the next morning, Harry 
Clavering was still in bed. With the delightful privilege of a convalescent invalid, 
he was allowed in these days to get up just when getting up became more comfort- 
able than lying in bed, and that time did not usually come till eleven o’clock was 
past; but the postman reached the Clavering parsonage by nine. The letter, as we 
know, was addressed to Mrs. Clavering herself, as was also the outer envelope which 
contained the packet; but the packet itself was addressed in Florence’s clear hand- 
writing to Harry Clavering, Esq. 

“That is a large parce] to come by post, mamma,” said Fanny. 

“ Yes, my dear; but it is something particular.” 

“T's from some tradesman, I suppose,” said the rector. 

“No, it’s not from a tradesman,” said Mrs. Clavering. But she said nothing further, 
and both husband and daughter perceived that it was not intended that they should 
ask further questions. 

Fanny, as usual, had taken her brother his breakfast, and Mrs, Clavering did not 
go up to him till that ceremony had been completed and removed. Indeed, it was 
necessary that she should study Florence’s letter in her own room before she could 
speak to him about it. What the parcel contained she well knew, even before the 
letter had been thoroughly read; and I need hardly say that the treasure was sacred 
in her hands. When she had finished the perusal of the letter there was a tear—a 
gentle tear—in each eye. She understood it all, and could fathom the strength 
and weakness of every word which Florence had written. But she was such a 
woman—exactly such a woman—as Cecilia Burton had pictured to herself. Mrs, 
Clavering was good enough, great enough, true enough, clever enough to know 
that Harry’s love for Florence should be sustained, and his fancy for Lady Ongar 
overcome. At no time would she have been proud to see her son prosperous 
only in the prosperity of a wife’s fortune; but she would have been thoroughly 
ashamed of him had he resolved to pursue such prosperity under his present cir- 
cumstances. 

But her tears—though they were there in the corners of her eyes—were not 
painful tears. Dear Florence! She is suffering bitterly now. This very day would 
be a day of agony to her. There had been for her, doubtless, many days of agony 
during the past month. That the letter was true in all its words Mrs. Clavering 
did not doubt. That Florence believed that all was over between her and Harry, 
Mrs. Clavering was as sure as Florence had intended that she should be. But 
ail should not be over, and the days of agony should soon be at an end. Her 
boy had promised her, and to her he had always been true. And she understood, 
too, the way in which these dangers had come upon him, and her judgment was 
not heavy upon her son—her gracious boy, who had ever been so good to her! 
It might be that he had been less diligent at his work than he should have been 
—that on that account further delay would still be necessary; but Florence would 
forgive that, and he had promised that Florence should not be deserted. 
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Then she took the parcel in her hands, and considered all its circumstances— 
how precious had once been its contents, and how precious doubtless they still 
were, though they had been thus repudiated! And she thought of the moments 
—nay, rather the hours—which had been passed in the packing of that litue 
packet. She well understood how a girl would linger over such dear pain, touch- 
ing the things over and over again, allowing herself to read morsels of the letters 
at which she had already forbidden herself even to look, till every word had been 
again seen and weighed, again caressed and again abjured. She knew how those 
little trinkets would have been fondled! How salt had been the tears that had 
fallen on them, and how carefully the drops would have been removed. Every 
fold in the paper of the two envelopes, with the little morsels of wax just ade- 
quate for their purpose, told of the lingering, painful care with which the work 
had been done. Ah! the parcel should go back at once with words of love that 
should put an end to all that pain. She who had sent these loved things away, 
should have her letters again, aud should touch her little treasures with fingers 
that should take pleasure in the touching. She should again read her lover's 
words with an enduring delight. Mrs, Clavering understood it all, as though she 
were still a girl with a lover of her own. 

Harry was beginning to think that the timo had come in which getting up would 
be more comfortable than lying in bed, when his mother knocked at lis door and 
entered his room. “I was just going to make a move, mother,” he said, having reached 
thet stage of convalescence in which some shame comes upon the idler. 

“But I want to speak to you first, my dear,” said Mrs. Clavering. “I have gota 
letter for you, or rather a parcel.” Harry held out his hand, and, taking the packet, 
at once recognized the writing of the address. 

“You know from whom it comes, Harry ?” 

“Oh yes, mother.” 

“ And do you know what it contains?” Harry, still holding the packet, looked at 
it, but said nothing. “I know,” said his mother, “ for she has written and told me, 
Willi you see her letter to me?” Again Harry held out his hand, but his mother did 
Not at once give him the letter. ‘First of all, my dear, let us know that we under- 
stand each other. This dear girl—to me she is inexpressibly dear—is to be your 
wife.” 

“Yes, mother, it shall be so.” 

“That is my own boy! Harry, I have never doubted you—have never doubted 
that you would be right at last. Now you shall see her letter. But you must re- 
member that she has had cause to make her unhappy.” 

“T will remember.” 

“Had you not been ill, every thing would of course have been all right before 
now.” As to the correctness of this assertion the reader probably will have doubts 
of hisown. Then she handed him the letter, and sat on his bedside while he read it, 
At first he was startled, and made almost indignant at the firmness of the girl’s words, 
She gave him up as though it were a thing quite decided, and uttered no expression 
of her own regret in doing so. There was no soft woman's wail in her words, But 
there was in them something which made him unconsciously long to get back the 
thing which he had so nearly thrown away from him. They inspired him with a 
doubt whether he might yet succeed, which very doubt greatly increased his desire, 
As he read the letter for the second time, Julia became less beautiful in his imagina- 
tion, and the charm of Florence’s character became stronger. 

“Well, dear,” said his mother, when she saw that he had finished the second read- 
ing of the epistle. 

He hardly knew how to express, even to his mother, all his feelings—the shame 
that he felt, and with the shame something of indignation that he should have been 
so repulsed. And of his love, too, he was afraid to speak. He was willing enough 
to give the required assurance, but after that he would have preferred to have been 
left alone. But his mother could not leave him without some further word of agree- 
ment between them as to the course which they would pursue. 
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“ Will you write to her, mother, or shall [?” 

“T shall write, certainly——by to-day’s post. I would not leave her an hour, if I 
could help it, without an assurance of your unaltered affection.” 

“T could go to town to-morrow, mother—could I not?” 

“ Not to-morrow, Harry. It would be foolish. Say on Monday.” 

“ And you will write to-day?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T will send a line also—just a line.’ 

“ And the parcel?” 

“T have not opened it yet.” 

“ You know what it contains, Send it back at once, Harry—at once. If I under- 
stand her feelings, she will not be happy till she gets it into her hands again. We 
will send Jom over to the post-office, and have it registered.” 

When so much was settled, Mrs. Clavering went away about the affiirs of her 
house, thinking as she did so of the loving words with which she would strive to give 
back happiness to Fiorence Burton. 

Harry, when he was alone, slowly opened the parcel. He could not resist the 
temptation of doing this, and of looking again at the things which she had sent back 
to him. And he was not without an idea—perbaps a hope—thut there might be with 
them some short note—some scrap containing a few words for himself. If he had any 
such hope he was disappointed. There were his own letters, all sceuted with laven- 
der from the casket in which they had been preserved; there was the rich bracelet 
which had been given with some litule ceremony, and the cheap brooc!: which he had 
thrown to her as a joke, and which she had sworn that she would value the most of 
all because she could wear it every day; and there was the pencil-case which he had 
fixed on to her wateh-chain, while her fingers were touching his fingers, caressing 
him for his love while her words were rebuking him for hisawkwardness, He re- 
membered it all as the things lay strewed upon his bed. And he re-read every word 
of his own words. “ What a fool a man makes of himself! ” he said to himself at last, with 
something of the cheeriness of laughter about his heart. But as he said so he was 
quite ready to make himself a fool after the same fashion again, if only there were not 
in his way that difficulty of recommenciug. Had it been possible for him to write 
again at once in the old strain, without any reference to his own conduct during the 
last month, he would have begun his fooling without waiting to finish his dressing. 

“ Did you open the parcel?” his mother asked him, some hour or so before it was 
necessary that Jem should be started on his mission. 

“ Yes, I thought it best to open it.” 

“And have you made it up again?” 

“Not yet, mother.” 

“ Put this with it, dear.” And his mother gave him a little jewel, a cupid in mosaic 
surrounded by tiny diomonds, which he remembered her to wear ever since he had 
first noticed the things she had worn. “Not from me, mind. I give it to you. 
Come—will you trust me to pack them?” Then Mrs, Clavering again made up the 
parcel, and added the trinket which she had brought with her. 

Harry at last brought himself to write a few words. 

Dearest, Dearest FLorence :—They will not let me out, or I would go to you atonce. My 
mother has written, and though I have not seen her letter, I know what it contains, Indeed, 
indeed you may believe it all. May I not venture to return the parcel? I do send it back, and 
implore you to keep it. I shall be in town, I think, on Monday, and will go to Ouslow Crescent— 
instantly. Your own, H.C. 

Then there was scrawled a postscript which was worth all the rest put together— 
was better than his own note, better than his mother’s letter, better than the returned 
packet. “1 love no one better than you—no one half so well—neither now, nor 
ever did.” These words, whether wholly true or only partially so, were at least to 
the point, aud were taken by Cecilia Burton, when she heard of them, as a confession 
of faith that demanded instant and plenary absolution. 

The trouble which had called Harry down to Clavering remained, I regret to say, 
almost in full force now that his prolonged visit had been brought so near its close. 
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Mr. Saul, indeed, had agreed to resign his curacy, and was already on the look-out 
for similar employment in some other parish. And, since his interview with Fanny's 
father, he had never entered the rectory or spoken to Fanny. Fanny had promised 
that there should be no such speaking, and, indeed, no danger of that kind was 
feared. Whatever Mr. Saul might dc, he would do openly—nay, audaciously. But, 
though there existed this security, nevertheless things as regarded Fanny were very 
unpleasant. When Mr, Saul had commenced his courtship, she had agreed with her 
family in almost ridiculing the idea of such a lover. There had been a fecling with 
her as with the others, that poor Mr. Saul was to be pitied. Then sho had vome to 
regard his overtures as matters of grave import—not, indeed, avowing to her mother 
anything so strong as a return of his affection, but speaking of his proposal as one to 
which there was no other objection than that of a want of money. Now, however, 
she went moping about the house as though she were a victim of true love, cone 
demned to run unsmoothily forever—as though her passion for Mr. Saul were too 
much for lier, and she were waiting in patience till death should relieve her from the 
cruelty of her parents. She never complained. Such victims never do complain, 
But she moped and was wretched, and when her mother questioned her, struggling 
to find out how strong this feeling might in truth be, Fanny would simply make her 
dutiful promises—promises which were wickedly dutiful—that she would never men- 
tion the name of Mr. Saul any more. Mr. Saul, in the mean time, went about his 
parish duties with grim energy, supplying the rector’s shortcc nings without a word. 
He would have been glad to preach all the sermons and read all the services during 
these six months, had he been allowed to do so. He was constant in the schools 
more constant than ever in his visitings. He was very courteous to Mr. Clavering 
when the necessities of their position brought them together. For all this, Mr. Clav- 
ering hated him—unjustly. For a man placed as Mr. Saul was placed, a line of con- 
duct exactly level with that previously followed is impossible, and it was better that 
he should become more energetic in his duties than less so. It will be easily under- 
stood that all these things interfered much with the general happiness of the family 
at the rectory at this time. 

The Monday came, and Harry Clavering, now convalescent, and simply interesting 
from the remaining effects of his illness, started on his journey for London. There 
had come no further letters from Onslow Terrace to the parsonage, and, indeed, 
owing to the intervention of Sunday, none could have come unless Florence had 
written by return of post. Harry made his journey, beginning with some promise 
of happiness to himself, but becoming somewhat uneasy aa his train drew near to 
London. He had behaved badly, and he knew that in the first place he must own 
that he had done so, To men such a necessity is always grievous. Women not un- 
frequently like the task. To confess, submit, and be accepted as confessing and sub- 
mittiug, comes naturally to the feminine mind. The cry of peccavi sounds soft and 
pretty when made by sweet lips in a loving voice. But a man who can own that he 
has done amiss without a pang—who can so own it to another man, or even to a 
woman—is usually but a poor creature. Harry must now make such confession, and 
therefore he became uneasy. And then, for him, there was another task behind the 
one which he would be called upon to perform this evening—a task which would 
have nothing of pleasantness in it to redeem its pain. He must confess not only to 
Florence—where his confession might probably have its reward—but he must con- 
fess also to Julia. This second confession would, indeed, be a hard task to him, 
That, however, was to be postponed till the morrow. On this evening he had pledged 
himself that he woald go direct to Onslow Terrace, and this he did as soon after he 
had reached his lodgings as was possible, It was past six when he reached London, 
and it was not yet eight when, with palpitating heart, he knocked at Mr. Burton’s 
door. 

I mnst take the reader back with me for a few minutes, in order that we may see 
after what fashion the letters from Clavering were received by the ladies in Onslow 
Terrace. On that day Mr. Burton had been required to go out of London by one of 
the early trains, and had not been in the house when the postman came. Nothing 
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had been said between Cecilia and Florence as to their hopes or fears in regard to an 
answer from Clavering—nothing, at least, since that conversation in which Florence 
had agreed to remain in London for yet a fuw days; but each of them was very 
nervous on the matter. Any answer, if sent at once from Clavering, would arrive on 
this morning, and, therefore, when the well-known knock was heard, neither of them 
was able to maintain her calmness perfectly. But yet nothing was said, nor did 
either of them rise from her seat at the breakfast table. Presently the girl came in 
with apparently a bundle of letters, whic she was still sorting when =he entered the 
room. There were two or three for Mr. Burton, two for Cecilia, and then two be- 
sides the registered packet for Florence. For that a receipt was needed, and as 
Florence had seen the address and recognized the writing, she was harily able to 
give her signature. As soon as the maid was gone Cecilia could keep her seat no 
longer. “I iknow those are from Clavering,” sbe said, rising from ber chair, and 
coming round to the side of the table, Florence instinctively swept the packet into 
her lap, and, leaning forward, covered the letters with her hands, “Oh, Florenee, 
let us see them—let us see them atonce. If we are to be happy, let us know it.” 
But Florence paused, still leaning over her treasures, and hardly daring to show her 
burning face. Even yet it might be that she was rejected. Then Cecilia went back 
to her seat, and simply looked at her sister with beseeching eyes. “I think I'll go 
up stairs,” said Florence, “ Are you afraid of me, Flo?” Cecilia answered reproach- 
fully. “ Let me see the outside of them.” Then Florence brought them round the 
table, and put them into ber sister's hands. “May I open this one from Mrs. Cla- 
vering?” Florence nodded her head. Then the seal was broken, and in one 
minute the two women were crying in each other’s arms, “I was quite sure of it,” 
said Cecilia, through her tears—“ perfectly sure. I never doubted it for a moment. 
How could you have talked of going to Stratton?’’ At last Florence gut herself 
away up to the window, and gradually mustered courage to break the envelope of 
her lover's letter. It was not at once that she showed the postscript to Cecilia, nor 
at once that the packet was opened. That last ceremony she did perform in the soli- 
tude of her own room. But before the day was over the postscript had been shown, 
and the added trinket had been exhibited. “I remember it well,” said Florence. 
“ Mrs. Clavering wore it on her forehead when we dined at Lady Clavering’s.” Mrs. 
Burton in all this saw something of the gentle persuasion which the mother had used, 
but of that she said nothing. That he should be back again, and should bave re- 
pented, was enough for her. 

Mr. Burton was again absent when Harry Clavering knocked in person at the 
door, but on this occasion his absence had been ‘specially arranged by him with a 
view to Harry’s comfort. “He won't want to see me this evening,” be had said. 
“Indeed, you'll all get along a great deal better without me.” He therefore had re- 
mained away from home, and, not being a club man, had dined most uncomfortably 
at an eating-house. “ Are the ladies at home?” Harry asked, when the door was 
opened. Oh yes, they were at home, There was no danger that they should be 
found out on such an occasion as this. The girl looked at him pleasantly, calling 
him by his name as she answered him, as though she too desired to show him that 
he had again been taken into favor—into her favor as well as that of her mistress, 

He hardly knew what he was doing as he ran up the steps to the drawing-room. 
He was afraid of what was to come, but nevertheless be rushed at bis fute as some 
young soldier rushes at the trench in which he feels that he may probably fall. So 
Harry Clavering burried on, and before he had looked round upon the room which 
he had entered, found his fate with Florence on his bosom. 

Alas! alas! I fear that justice was outraged in the welcome that Harry received 
en that evening. I have said that he would be called upon to own his sins, and so 
much, at least, should have been required of him. But he owned nosin. I have 
said that a certain degradation must attend him in that first interview after his recon- 
ciliation. Instead of this, the hours that he spent that evening in Onslow Terrace 
were hours of one long ovation. He was, as it were, put upon a throne asa king 
who had returned from his conquest, and those two women did him honor, almost 
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kneeling at his feet. Cecilia was almost as tender with him as Florence, pleading to 
her own false heart the fact of his illness as his excuse. There was something of the 
pallor of the sick-room left with him—a slight tenuity in his hands and brightness in 
his eye which did him yeoman’s service. Had he been quite robust, Cecilia might 
have felt that she could not justify to herself the peculiar softness of her words. After 
the first quarter of an hour he was supremely happy. His awkwardness had gune, 
and as he sat with his arm round Florence’s wai-t, he found that the little pencil-case 
had again been attached to her chain, and as he looked down upon her he saw that 
the cheap brooch was again on her breast. It would have been pretty, could an 
observer have been there, to see the skill with which they both steered clear of any 
word or phrase which could be disagreeable to him. One might have thought that it 
would have beeu impossible to avoid all touch of a rebuke. The very fact that he was 
forgiven would seem to imply some fault that required pardon. But there was no hint 
at any fault. The tact of women excels the skill of men; and so perfect was the tact 
of these women, that not a word was said which wounded Harry's ear. He had come 
again into their fold, and they were rejoiced and showed their joy. He who had gone 
astray had repented, and they were beautifully tender to the repentant sheep. 

Harry staid a little too long with his love—a little longer, at least, than had been 
computed, and, in consequence, met Theodore Burton in the Crescent as he was leav- 
ing it. This meeting could hardly be made without something of pain, and perhaps it 
was well for [larry that he should have such an opportunity as this for getting over 
it quickly. But when he saw Mr. Burton under the bright gas-lamp, he would very 
willingly have avoided him, had it been possible. 

“ Well, larry,” said Burton, giving bis hand to the repentant sheep. 

“ Tlow are you, Burton?” said Harry, trying to speak with an unconcerned voice, 
Then, in answer to an inquiry as to his health, he told of his own illness, speaking of 
that confounded fever having made him very low. He intended no deceit, but he 
made more of the fever than was necessary. 

“When will you come back to the shop?” Burton asked, It must be remembered 
that, though the brother could not refuse to welcome back to his home his sister’s 
lover, still he thought that the engagement was a misfortune. He did not believe in 
Harry asa man of business, and had almost rejoiced when Florence had been 80 
nearly quit of him. And now there was a taint of sarcasm in his voice as he asked 
as to Harry's return to the chambers in the Adelphi. 

“T can hardly quite say as yet,” said Harry, still pleading his illness. ‘“ They were 
very much against my coming up to London so soon. Indeed, I should not have done 
it had I not felt so very—very anxious to see Florence. I don’t know, Burton, 
whether I ought te say anything to you about that.” 

“T suppose you have said what you had to say to the women.” 

“Oh yes. I think they understand me completely, and I hope that I understand 
them.” 

“Tn that case, I don’t know that you need say anything to me. Come to the 
Adelphi as soon as you can—that’s all. I never think myself that a man becomes a 
bit stronger after an illness by remaining idle.” Then Uarry passed on, and felt that 
he had escaped easily in that interview. 

But as he walked home he was compelled to think of the step which he must next 
take. When he had last seen Lady Ongar he had left her with a promise that 
Florence was to be deserted for her sake. As yet that promise would by her be sup- 
posed to be binding. Indeed, he had thought it to be binding on himself till he had 
found himself under his mother's influence at the parsonage. During his last few 
weeks in London he had endured an agony of doubt, but in his vacillations the pen- 
dulum had always veered more strongly toward Bolton Street than to Onslow Cres- 
cent. Now the swinging of the pendulum had ceased altogether. From henceforth 
Bolton Street must be forbidden ground to him, and the sheepfold in Onslow Crescent 
must be his home till he should have established a small peculiar fold for himself 
But, as yet, he had still before him the task of communicating his final decision to 
the lady in Bolton Strect. As he walked home he determined that he had better do 
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ao in the first place by letter, and so eager was he as to the propriety of doing this at 
onee, that on his return to his lodgings he sat down and wrote the letter before he 
went to his bed. It was not very easily written. Here, at any rate, he had to make 
those confessions of which I have before spoken—confessions which it may be less 
difficult to make with pen and ink than with spoken words, but which, when so 
made, are more degrading. The word that is written is a thing capable of permancnt 
life, and lives frequently to the confusion of its parent. A man should make his con- 
fessions always by word of mouth, if it be possible. Whether such a course 
would have been possible to Harry Clavering may be doubtful. It might have been 
that in a personal meeting the necessary confession would not have got itself ade- 
quately spoken. Thinking, perhaps, of this, he wrote his letter as follows on that 
night : 
Bioomepury Squang, July, 186~ 

The date was easily written, but how was he to go on after that? In what form 
of affection or indifference was he to address her whom he had at that last meeting 
called his own, his dearest Julia? He got out of his difficulty in the way common to 
ladies and gentlemen under such stress, and did not address her by any name or any 
epithet. The date he allowed to remain, and then he went away at once to the matter 
of his subject. 

I feel that I owe it you at once to tell you what has been my history during the last few weeks. 
I came up from Clavering to-day, and have since that been with Mrs. and Miss Burton. Immedi- 
ately on my return from them I sit down to write you. 

After having said so much, Harry probably felt that the rest of bis letter would be 
surplusage. Those few words would tell her all that it was required that she should 
know. But courtesy demanded that he should say more, and he went on with his 
confession. 

You know that I became engaged to Miss Burton soon after your own marriage. I feel now that 
I should have told you this when we first met; but yet, had I done so, it would have seemed as 
though I told it with a special object. I don't know whether I make myself understood in this. I 
can only hope that I dv sv. 

Understood! Of course she understood it all. She required no blundering expla- 
nation from him to assist her intelligence. 

I wish now that I had mentioned it. It would have been better for both of us. I should have 
been saved much pain, and you, perhaps, some uneasiness. 

I was called down to Clavering a few weeks ago about some business in the family, and then be- 
came ill, so that I was confined to my bed instead of returning to town. Had it not been for this I 
should not have left you so long in suspense—that is, if there has been suspense. For myself, I 
have to own that I have been y- ry weak—worse than weak, I fear you will think. I do not know 
whether your old regard for me will prompt you to make any excuse for me, but I am well sure 
that I can make none for myself which will not have suggested itself to you without my urging it. 
If you choose to think that I have been heartless—or, rather, if you are able so to think of me, 
no words of mine, written or spoken now, will remove that isnpression from your mind. 

I believe that I need write nothing further. You will understand from what I have said all that I 
should have to say were I to refer at length to that which has passed between us. All that is over 
now, and it only remains for me to express a hope that you may be happy. Whether we shall ever 
see each other again, who shall say? but if we do I trust that we may not meet asenemics. May 
God bless you here and hereafter. Hapay CLAVERING. 

When the letter was finished, Harry sat for a while by his open window looking at 
the moon, over the chimney-pots of his square, and thinking of his career in life as it 
had hithertho been fulfiiled. The great promise of his carlier days had not been kept. 
His plight in the world was now poor enough, though his hopes had been so high. 
He was engaged to be married, but had no income on which to marry. He had nar- 
rowly escaped great wealth. Ah! it was hard for him to think of that without a 
regret; but he did strive so to think of it. Though he told himself that it would have 
been evi} for him to have depended on money which had been procured by the very 
act which had been to him an injury—to have dressed himself in the feathers which 
had been plucked from Lord Ongar’s wings—it was hard for him to think of a!l he had 
missed, and rejoice thorough!y that he bad missed it. But he told himself that he so 
rejoiced, and endeavored to be glad that he had not soiled his ands with riches which 
never would have belonged to the woman he had loved had she not earnes them by 
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being false to him. Early on the following morning he sent off his letter, and then, 
putting hiniself into a cab, bowled down to Onslow Crescent. The sheepfold was now 
very pleasant to him when the head shepherd was away, and so much gratification it 
was natural that he should allow himself. 

That evening, when he came from his club, he found a note from Lady Ongar. It 
was very short, and the blood rushed to his face as he felt ashamed at seeing with 
how much apparent ease she had answered him. He had written with difficulty, and 
had written awkwardly. But there was nothing awkward in her words: 

Dear Hanny:—We are quits now. I do not know why we should ever meet as enemies, I 
shall never feel myself to be an enemy of yours. I think it would be well that we should sec each 
other, and, if you have no objection to seeing me, I will be at home any evening that you may call. 
Indeed, I am at home always in the evening. Surely, Harry, there can be no reason why we 
should not meet. You need not fear that there will be danger in it. 

Will you give my compliments to Miss Florence Burton, with my best wishes for her hap- 
piness? Your Mrs, Burton I have seen—as you may have heard, and I congratulate you on your 
friend. Yours always, J. 0. 

The writing of this letter seemed to have been easy enough, and certainly there 
was nothing in it that was awkward; but I think that the writer had suffered more 
in the writing than Harry had done in prodncing his longer epistle. But she had 
known how to hide her suffering, and had used a tone which told no tale of her 
wounds. We are quits now, she had said, and she had repeated the words over and 
over again to herself as she walked up and down her room. Yes, they were quits 
now, if the reflection of that faet could do her any good. She had ill-treated him in 
her early days; but, as she had told herself so often, she had served him rather than 
injured him by that ill-treatment. She had been false to him; but her falsehood had 
preserved him from a lo; which could not have been fortunate. With such a clog as 
she would have been round his neck—with such a wife, without a shilling of fortune, 
how could he have risen in the world? No! Though she had deceived him, she 
had served him. Then, after that, had come the tragedy of her life, the terrible days 
in thinking of which she still shuddered, the days of her husband and Sophie Gor- 
deloup—that terrivle death-bed, those attacks upon her honor, misery upon misery, as 
to which she never now spoke a word to any one, and as to which she was resolved 
she never would speak again. She had sold herself for money, and had got the price, 
but the punishment of her offence had been very heavy. And now, in these latter 
days, she had thought to compensate the man she had loved for the treachery with 
which she had weed him. That treachery had been serviceable to him, but not the 
Jess should the compensation be very rich. And she would love himtoo. Ah! yes, 
she had always loved him. He should have it all now—every thing, if only he would 
consent to forget that terrible episode in her life, as she would strive to forget it. All 
that should remain to remind them of Lord Ongar would be the wealth that should 
henceforth belong to Harry Clavering. Such had been her dream, and Harry had 
come to her with words of love which made it seem to be a reality. He had spoken 
to her words of love which he was now forced to withdraw, and the dream was dissi- 
pated. It was not to be allowed to her to escape her penalty so easily as that! As 
for him, they were now quits, That being the case, there could be no reason why they 
should quarrel. 

But what now should she do with her wealth, and especially how should she act in 
respect to that place down in the country? Though she had learned to hate Ongar 
Park during her solitary visit there, she had still looked forward to the pleasure the 
property might give her when she should be able to bestow it upon Harry Clavering. 
But that had been part of her dream, and the dream was now over. Through it all 
she had been conscious that she might hardly dare to hope that the end of her punish- 
ment should come so soon—and now she knew that it was not come. As far as 
she could see, there was no end to the punishment in prospect for her. From 
her first meeting with Harry Clavering on the platform of the railway station, his 
presence, or her thoughts of him, had sufficed to give some brightness to her life—had 
enabled her to support the friendship of Sophie Gordeloup, and also to support her 
solitude when poor Sophie had been banished. But now she was left without any 
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resource. As she sat alone, meditating on all this, she endeavored to console herself 
with the reflection that, after all, she was the one whom Harry loved—whom Harry 
would have cho3zen had he been free to choose. But the comfort to be derived from 
that was very poor. Yes, he had loved her once—nay, perhaps he loved her still. 
But when that love was her own she had rejected it. She had rejected it, simply de- 
claring to him, to her friends, and to the world at large, that she preferred to be rich. 
She had her reward, and, bowing her hcad upon her hands, she acknowledged that 
the punishment was deserved. 

Her first step after writing her note to Harry was to send for Mr. Turnbull, her 
lawyer. She hud expected to see Harry on the evening of the day on which she had 
written, but instead of that she received a note from him in which he said that he 
wou!d come to her before long. Mr. Turnbull was moro instant in obeying her com- 
mands, and was with her on the morning after he received her injunction. He was 
almost a perfect stranger to her, having only seen her once, and that for a few 
moments after her return to England. Her marriage settlements had, been prepared 
for her by Sir Hugh's attorney; but during her sojourn in Florence it had become 
necessary that she should have some one in London to Jook after her own affairs, and 
Mr. Turnbull had been recommended to her by lawyers employed by her husband. 
He was a prudent, sensible man, who recognized it to be his imperative interest to 
look after his client’s interest. And he had done his duty by Lady Ongar in that 
trying time immediately after her return. An offer had then been made by the 
Courton family to give Julia her income without opposition if she would surrender 
Ongir Park. To this she had made objections with indignation, and Mr. Turnbull, 
though he had at first thought that she would be wise to comply with the terms pro- 
posed, had done her work for her with satisfactory expedition. Since those days she 
had not seen him, but now she had summoned him, and he was with her in Bolton 
Street. 

“I want to speak to you, Mr. Turnbull,” she said, “ about that place down in Surrey. 
I don’t like it.” 

“Not like Ongar Park ?” he said, “I have always heard that it is so charming.” 

“Tt is not charming to me. It is a sort of property that I don’t want, and I mean 
to give it up.” 

“Lord Ongar’s uncles would buy your interest in it, I have no doubt.” 

“Exactly. They have sent to me, offering todo so. My brother-in-law, Sir Hugh 
Clavering, called on me with a message from them saying so. I thought that he was 
very foolish to come, and so I tuld him. Such things should be done by one’s lawyers. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Turnbull?” Mr. Turnbull smiled as he declared that, of 
course, he, being a lawyer, was of that opinion. ‘I am afraid they will have thought 
me uncivil,” continued Julia, “as I spoke rather brusquely to Sir Hugh Clavering. I 
am not inclined to take any steps throug: Sir Hugh Clavering, but I do not know that 
I have any reason to be angry with the little lord's family.” 

“ Really, Lady Ongar, I think not. When your ladyship returned there was some 
opposition thought of for a while, but I really do not think it was their fault.” 

“No, it was not their fault.” 

“That was my feeling at the time; it was, indeed.” 

“It was the fault of Lord Ongar—of my husband. As regards all the Courtons, I 
have no word of complaint to make. It is not to be expected—it is not desirable that 
they and I should be friends. It is impossible, after what has passed, that there 
should be such friendship. But they have never injured me, and I wish to oblige 
them. Had Ongar Park suited me, I should doubtless have kept it; but it does not 
suit me, and they are welcome to have it back again.” 

“Has a price been named, Lady Ongar?” 

“No price need be named. There is to be no question of a price. Lord Ongar’s 
mother is welcome to the place—or rather to such interest as I have in it.” 

“ And to pay a rent?” suggested Mr. Turnbull. 

“To pay no rent. Nothing would induce me to let the place, or to sell my right in 
it, Iwill have no bargain about it. But as nothing also will induce me to live there, 
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I am not such a dog in the manger as to wish to keep it. If you will have the kind 
ness to see Mr. Courton’s lawyer, and to make arrangements about it.” 

“But, Lady Ongar, what you call your right in the estate is worth over twenty 
thousand pounds—it is, indeed, You could borrow twenty thousand pounds on the 
security of it to-morrow.” 

“ But I don’t want to borrow twenty thousand pounds.” 

“No, no, exactly—of course you don’t. But I point out tnat fact to show the 
value. You would be making a present of that sum of money to people who do not 
want it—whio have no claim upon you, I really don't see how they could take it.” 

“ Mrs, Courton wishes to have the place very much.” 

“But, my lady, she has never thought of getting it without paying for it. Lady 
Ongar, I really can not advise you to take any such step as that—indced, I can not. 
I should be wrong, as your lawyer, if I did not point out to you that such a proceeding 
would be quite romantic—quite so—what the world would cal! Quixotic. People 
don’t expect such things as that—they don’t, indeed.” 

“ People don’t often have such reasons as I have,” said Lady Ongar. Mr. Turnbull 
sat silent for a while, looking as though he were unhappy. The proposition made to 
him was one which, as a lawyer, he felt to be very distasteful to him. He knew that 
bis client had no male friends in whom she confided, and he felt that the world would 
blame him if be allowed this lady to part with her property in the way she had sug- 
gested. “ You will find that I am in earnest,” she continued, smiling, “and you may 
as well give way to my vagaries with a good grace.” 

‘* They would not take it, Lady Ongar.” 

“ At any rate, we can try them. If you will make them understand that I don’t at 
all want the place, and that ‘t will go to rack and ruin because there is no one to live 
there, I am sure they will take it.” 

Then Mr. Turnbull again sat silent and unhappy, thinking with what words he 
might best bring forward his last and strongest argument against this rash pro- 
ceeding. 

“ Lady Ongar,” he said, “in your peculiar position, there are double reasons why 
you should not act in this way.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Turnbull? What is my peculiar position ? ” 

“The world will say that you have restored Ongar Park because you were afraid 
to keep it. Indeed, Lady Ongar, you had better let it remain as it is.” 

“T care nothing for what the world says,” she exclaimed, rising quickly from her 
chair—“ nothing, nothing !” 

“You should really hold by your rights—you should, indeed. Who can possibly 
say what other interests may be concerned? You may marry, and live for the next 
fifty years, and have a family. It is my duty, Lady Ongar, to point out these things 
to you.” 

“Tam sure you are quite right, Mr. Turnbull,” she said, struggling to maintain a 
quiet demeanor. “ You, of course, are only doing your duty. But whether I marry 
or whether I remain as I am, I shall give up this place. And as for what the world, 
as you call it, may say, I will not deny that I cared much for that on my immediate 
return. What people said then made me very unhappy. But [ care nothing for it 
now. I have established my rights, and that has been sufficient. To me it secms that 
the world, as you call it, has been civil enough in its usage of me lately. It is only 
of those who should have been ,my friends that I have a right te complain. If you 
will please to do this thing for me, I will be obliged to you.” 

“If you are quite determined about it—” 

“Tam quite determined. What is the use of the place to me? I never shall go 
there. What is the use even of the money that comes tome? I have no purpose 
for it. I have nothing to do with it.” 

Thero was something in her tone as she said this which well filled him with pity. 

“You should remember,” he said, “how short a time it is since you became a 
widow. Things will be different with you soon.” 

“My clothes will be different, if you mean that,” she answered,, “but I do not 
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know that there will be any other change in me. But I am wrong to trouble you 
with all this. If you will let Mr. Courton’s lawyer know, with my compliments to 
Mrs. Courton, that I have heard that she would like to have the place, and that I do 
not want it, I will be obliged to you.” Mr, Turnbull having by this time perceived 
that she was quite in earnest, took his leave, having promised to do her bidding. 

In this interview she had told her lawyer only a part of the plan which was now 
running in her head. As for giving up Ongar Park, she took to herself no merit for 
that. The place had been odious to her ever sinco sho had endeavored to establish 
herself there, and had found that the clergyman’s wife would not speak to her—that 
even her own housekeeper would hardly condescend to hold converse with her. She 
felt that. she would be a dog in the manger to keep the place in her possession. But 
she had thoughts beyond this—resolutions only as yet half formed as to a wider sur- 
render. She had disgraced herself, ruined herself, robbed herself of all happiness by 
the marriage she had made. Her misery had not been simply the misery of that 
lord’s lifetime. As might have been expected, that was soon over. But an enduring 
wretchedness had come after that from which she saw no prospect of escape. What 
was to be her future !ife, left as she was and would be, in desolation? If she were 
to give it all up—all the wealth that had been so ill-gotten—might there not then be 
some hope of comfort for her? 

She had been willing enough to keep Lord Ongar’s money, and use it for the pur- 
poses of her own comfort, while sbe had still hoped that comfort might come from it. 
The remembrance of 2/1 that she had to give had been very pleasant to her, as long 
as she had hoped that Harry Clavering would receive it at her hands. She had not 
at once felt that the fruit had all turned to ashes. But now—now that Harry was 
gone from her—now that she had no friend left to her whom she could hope to make 
happy by her munificence, the very knowledge of her wealth was a burden to her. 
And as she thought of her riches in these first days of her desertion, as she had 
indeed been thinking since Cecilia Burton had been with her, she came to understand 
that she was degraded by their acquisition. She had done that which had been un- 
pardonably bad, and she felt like Judas when he stood with the price of his treachery 
in his hand. He had given up his money, and would not she do as much? There 
had been a moment in which she had nearly declared ali her purpose to the lawyer, 
but she was held back by the feeling that she ought to make her plans certain before 
she communicated them to him. 

She must live. She could not go out and hang herself as Judas had done. And then 
there was her title and rank, of which she did not know whether it was within her power 
to divest herself. She sorely felt the want of some one from whom in her present 
need she might ask counsel; of some friend to whom she could trust to tell her in 
what way she might now best atone for the evil she had done. Plans ran through 
her head which were thrown aside almost as soon as made, because she saw that 
they were impracticable. She even longed in these days for her sister’s aid, though 
of old she had thought but little of Hermy as a counsellor. She had no friend whom 
she might ask—unless she might still ask Harry Clavering. 

If she did not keep it all, might she still keep something—enough for decent life— 
and yet comfort herself with the feeling that she had expiated her sin-? And what 
would be said of her when she had made this great surrender? Would not the 
world laugh at her instead of praising her—that world as to which she had assured 
Mr, Turnbull that she did not care what its verdict about her might be? She had 
many doubts. Ah! why had not Harry Clavering remained true-to her? But her 
punishment had come upon her with all its severity, and she acknowledged to herself 
now that it was not to be avoided. 


CHAPTER XLVHII. 


LADY ONGAR’8 REVENGE: 
At last came the night which Harry had fixed for his visit to. Bolton Street. He 
had looked forward certainly with no pleasuze to the- interview, and, now that the 
35 
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timo for it had come, was disposed to think that Lady Ongar had been unwise in ask- 
ing for it. But be had promised that he would go, and there was no possible escape. 

He dined that evening in Onslow Crescent, where he was now again established 
with all his old comfort. He had again gone up to the children's nursery with Ce- 
cilia, had kissed them all in their cots, and made himself quite at home in the estab- 
lishment, It was with them there as though there had been no dreadful dream about 
Lady Ongar. It was so altogether with Cecilia and Florence, and even Mr. Burton 
was allowing himself to be brought round to a charitable view of Harry's character. 
Harry on this day had gone to the chambers in the Adelphi for an hour, and, walk- 
ing away with Theodore Burton, had declared his intention of working like a horse. 
“Tf you were to say like a man, it would perhaps be better,” said Burton. “I must 
leave you to say that,” answered Harry; “ for the present I will content myself with 
the horse.” Burton was willing to hope, and allowed himself once more to fall into 
his old pleasant way of talking about the business, as though there were no other 
subject under the sun so full of manifold interest. He was very keen at the present 
moment about Metropolitan railways, and was ridiculing the folly of those who feared 
that the railway projectors were going too fast. ‘But we shall never get any 
thanks,” he said. ‘ When the thing has been done, and thanks are our due, people 
will look upon all our work so much as a matter of course that it will never occur to 
them to think that they owe usanything. They will have forgotten all their cau- 
tions, and will take what they get as though it were simply their due, Nothing 
astonishes me so much as the fear people feel before a thing is done when I join it 
with their want of surprise or admiration afterward.” In this way even Theodore 
Burton had resumed his terms of intimacy with Harry Clavering. 

Harry had told both Cecilia and Florence of his intended visit to Bolton Street, and 
they had all become very confidential on the subject. In most such cases, we may 
suppose that a man does not say much to one woman of the love which another 
woman has acknowledged for himself. Nor was Harry Clavering at all disposed to 
make any such boast. But in this case, Lady Ongar herself had told everything to 
Mrs. Burton. She had declared her passion, and had declared also her intention of 
making Harry her husband if he would take her. Everything was known, and there 
was no possibility of sparing Lady Ongar’s name. 

“Tf I had been her, I would not have asked for such a meeting,” Cecilia said. The 
three were at this time sitting together, for Mr. Burton rarely joined them in their 
conversation. 

“T don’t know,” said Florence, “I do not see why she and Harry should not 
remain as friends.” 

“They might be friends without meeting now,” said Cecilia. 

“Hardly. If the awkwardness were not got over at once, it would never be got 
over, I almost think she is right, though if I was her I should long to have it over:” 
That was Florence's judgment in the matter. Harry sat between them, like a sheep 
as he was, very meekly—not without some enjoyment of his sheepdom, but still feel- 
ing that he was asheep. At half-past eight he started up, having already been told 
that a cab was waiting for him at the door. He pressed Cecilia’s hand as he went, 
indicating his feeling that he had before him an affair of some magnitude, and then, 
of course, had a word or two to say to Florence in private on the landing. Oh, those 
delicious private words, the need for which comes so often during those short haleyon 
days of one’s lifetime! They were so pleasant that Harry would fain have returned 
to repeat them after he was seated in his cab; but the inevitable wheels carried him 
onward with cruel velocity, and he was in Bolton Street before the minutes hud suf- 
ficed for him to collect his thoughts. ¥ 

Lady Ongar, when he entered the room, was sitting in her accustomed chair, near 
a little work-table which she always used, and did not rise to meet him. It was a 
pretty chair, soft and easy, made with a back for lounging, but with no arms to im- 
pede the circles of a lady’s hoops. Harry knew the chair well, and had spoken of 
its graceful comfort in some of his visits to Bolton Street. She was seated there 
when he entered; and though he was not sufficiently experienced in the secrets of 
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feminine attire to know at once that she had dressed herself with care, he did per 
ecive that she was very charming, not only by force of her own beauty, but by the 
aid also of her dress. And yet she was in deep mourning—in the deepest mourn- 
ing; nor was there anything about her of which complaint might fairly be made by 
those who do complain on such subjects. Her dress was high round her neck, and 
the cap on her head was indisputably a widow’s cap; but enough of her brown hair 
was to be seen to tell of its rich loveliness; and the black dress was so made as to 
show the full perfection of her form; and with it all there was that graceful feminine 
brightness that care and money can always give, and which will not come without 
care and money. It might be well, she had thought, to surrender her income, and 
become poor and dowdy hereafter, but there could be no reason why Harry Claver- 
ing should not be made to know all that he had lost. 

“Well, Harry,” she said, as he stepped up to her and took her offered hand, “T am 
glad that you have come that I may congratulate you. Better late than never, eb, 
Harry ?” 

How was he to answer her when she spoke to him in this strain? “I hope it is 
not too late,” he said, hardly knowing what the words were which were coming from 
his mouth. 

“ Nay, that is for you to say. I can do it heartily, Harry, if you mean that. And 
why not? Why should I not wish you happy? I have always liked you—have 
always wished for your happiness. You believe that I am sincere when I congratu- 
late you, do you not?” 

‘Oh yes, you are always sincere.” 

“T have always been so to you. As to any sincerity beyond that, we need gay 
nothing now. I have always been your good friend—to the best of my ability. Ah! 
Harry, you do not know how much I have thought of your welfare—how much I do 
think of it. But never mind that, Tell me something now of this Florence Burton 
of yours. Is she tall?” I believe that Lady Ongar, when she asked this question, 
knew well that Florence was short of stature, 

“No, she is not tall,” said Harry. 

“ What—a little beauty? Upon the whole, I think I agree with your taste. The 
most lovely women that I have ever seen have been small, bright, and perfect in 
their proportions. It is very rare that a tall woman has a perfect figure.” Julia’s 
own figure was quite perfect. ‘Do you remember Constance Vane? Nothing ever 
excecded her beauty.” Now Constance Vane—she, at least, who had in those days 
been Constance Vane, but who now was the stout mother of two or three children— 
had been a waxen doll of a girl, whom Harry had known, but had neither liked nor 
admired. But she was highly bred, and belonged to the cream of English fashion ; 
she had possessed a complexion as pure in its tints as are the interior leaves of a 
blush rose, and she had never had a thought in her head, and hardly ever a word on 
her lips. Sheand Florence Burton were as poles asunder in their differences. Harry 
felt this at once, and had an indistinct notion that Lady Ongar was as well aware of 
the fact as was he himself. “She is not a bit like Constance Vane,” he said. 

“Then what is she like? If she is more beautiful than what Miss Vane used to be, 
she must be lovely indeed.” 

“She has no prentensions of that kind,” said Harry, almost sulkily. 

*T have heard that she was so very beautiful!” Lady Ongar had never heard a 
word about Florence’s beauty—not a word. She knew nothing personally of Florence 
beyond what Mrs. Burton had toid her. But who will not forgive her the little deceit 
that was necessary to her little revenge ? 

“T don’t know how to describe her,” said Harry. “I hope the time may soon come 
when you will see her, and be able to judge for yourself.” 

“T hope so too, It shali not be my fault if I do not like her.” 

“T do not think you can fail to like her. She is very clever, and that will go further 
with you than mere beauty. Not but what I think her very—very pretty.” 

“Ah! I understand. She reads a great deal, and that sort of thing. Yes, that is 
very nice. But I shouldn’t have thought that that would have taken you. You used 
not to care much for talent and learning—not in women, I mean,” 
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“T don’t know about that,” said Harry, looking very foolish. 

“ But a contrast is what you men always like. Of course I ought not to say that, 
but you will know of what I am thinking. A clever, highly-educated woman like 
Miss Burton will be a much better compunion to you than I could have been. You 
see I am very frank, Harry.” She wished to make him talk freely about himself, his 
future days, and his past days, while he was simply anxious to say on these subjects 
as little as possible. Poor woman! The excitement of having a passion which she 
might indulge was over with her—at any rate, for the present. She had played her 
game and had lost woefully; but before she retired altogether from the gaming-table 
she could not keep herself from longing for a last throw of the dice. 

“These things, I fear, go very much by chance,” said Harry. 

“You do not mean me to suppose that you are taking Miss Burton by chance. 
That would be as uncomplimentary to her as to yourself.” 

“Chance, at any rate, has been very good to me in this instance.” 

“Of that Iam sure. Do not suppose that I am doubting that. It is not only the 
paradise that you have gained, but the pandemonium that you haveescaped!” Then 
she laughed slightly, but the laughter was uneasy, and made her angry with herself. 
Sho had especially determined to be at ease during this meeting, and was conscious 
that any falling off in that respect on her part would put into his hands the power 
which she was desirous of exercising. 

“You are determined to rebuke me, I see,” said he. “If you choose to do so, I 
am prepared to bear it. My defence, if I have a defence, is one that I can not use.” 

“ And what would be your defence?” 

“T have said that I can not use it?” 

“ Asif I did not understand it all! What you mean to say is this—that when 
your good stars sent you in the way of Florence Burton, you had been ill treated by 
her who would have made your pandemonium for you, and that she therefore—she 
who came first, and behaved so badly, can have no right to find fault with you in that 
you have obeyed ,your good stars and done so well for yourself That is what you 
call your defence. It would be perfect, Harry, perfect, if you had only whispered to 
me a word of Miss Burton when I first saw you after my return home. It is odd to 
me that you should not have written to me and told me when I was abroad with my 
husband. It would have comforted me to have known that the wound which I had 
given had been cured—that is, if there was a wound.” 

“You know that there was a wound.” 

“ At any rate, it was not mortal. But when are such wounds mortal? When are 
they more than skin-deep?” 

“T can say nothing as to that now.” 

“No, Harry, of course you can say nothing. Why should you be made to say any 
thing? You are fortunate and happy, and have all that you want. I have nothing 
that I want.” 

There was a reality in the tone of sorrow in which this was spoken which melted 
him at once, and the more so in that there was so much in her grief which could not 
but be flattering to his vanity. ‘Do not say that, Lady Ongar,” he exclaimed. 

‘But I do say it. What have I got in the world that is worth saving? My pos 
sessions are ever so many thousands a year—and a damaged name.” 

“T deny that. I deny it altogether, I do not think that there is one woo knows 
of your story who believes ill of you.” 

“T could tell you of one, Harry, who thinks very ill of me—nay, of two; and 
they are both in this room. Do you remember how you used to teach me that terri- 
bly conceited bit of Latin—Nil conscire sibi? Do you suppose that I can boast that I 
never grow pale as I think of my own fault? I am thinking of it always, and my 
heart is ever becoming paler and paler. And as to the treatment of others—I wish I 
could make you know what I-suffered when I was fool enough to go to that place in 
Surrey. The coachman who drives me no doubt thinks that I poisoned my husband, 
and the servant who let you in just now supposes me to bo an abandoned woman be- 
cause you are here.” 
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“You will be angry with me, perhaps, if I say that these feelings are morbid and 
will die away. They show the weakness which has come from the ill usage you have 
suffered.” 

“You are right in part, no doubt. I shall become hardened'to it all, and shall fall 
into some endurable mode of life in time. But I can look forward to nothing. What 
future have I? Was there ever any one so utterly friendless as Tam? Your kind 
cousin has done that for me; and yet he came here to me the other day, smiling and 
talking as though he were sure that I should be delighted by his condescension. [ 
do not think that he will ever come again.” 

“T did not know you had seen him.” 

“Yes; I saw him, but I did not find much rehef from his visit. We won't mind 
that, however. We can talk about something better than Hugh Clavering during the 
few minutes that we have together—can we not? And so Miss Burton is very 
learned and very clever?” 

“T did not quite say that.” 

“But I know she is. What a comfort that will be to you! I am not clever, and 
I never should have become learned. Oh dear! I had but one merit, Harry—I was 
fond of you.” 

“ And how did you show it?” He did not speak these words, because he would 
not triumph over her, nor was he willing to express that regret on his own part which 
these words would have implied; but it was impossible for him to avoid a thought of 
them. He remained silent, therefore, taking up some toy from the table into his 
hands, as though that would occupy his attention. 

“ But what a fool I am talk of it—am I not? And I am worsethana fool. I was 
thinking of you when I stood up in church to be married—thinking of that offer of 
your little savings, I used to think of you at every harsh word that I endured—of 
your modes of life when I sat through those terrible nights by that poor creature’s 
bed—of you when I knew that the last day was coming. I thought of you always, 
Harry, when I counted up my gains. I never count them up now. Ah! how I 
thought of you when I came to this house in the earriage which you had provided 
for me, when I had left you at the station almost without speaking a word to you! I 
should bave been more gracious had I not had you in my thoughts throughout my 
whole journey home from Florence. And after that I had some comfort in believing 
that the price of my shame might make you rich without shame. Oh, Harry, I have 
been disappointed! You will never understand what I felt when first that evil 
woman told me of Miss Burton.” 

“Oh, Julia, what am I to say?” 

“You can say nothing; but I wonder that you had not told me.” 

“How could I tell you? Would it not have seemed that I was vain encugh to 
have thought of putting you on your guard? ” 

“And why not? But never mind. Do not suppose that 1am rebuking you. As 
I said in my letter, we are quits now, and there is no place for scolding ou either side. 
We are quits now; but I am punished and you are rewarded.” 

Of course he could not answer this. Of course he was hard pressed for words. Of 
course he could neither acknowledge that he had been rewarded, nor assert that a 
share of the punishment of which she spoke had fallen upon him also, This was the 
revenge with which she had intended to attack him. That she should think that he 
had iu truth been punished and not rewarded, was very natural. Had he been less 
quick in forgetting her after her marriage, he would have had his reward without any 
punishment, If such were her thoughts who shall quarrel with her on that account ? 

“T have been very frank with you,” she continued. “Indeed, why should I not 
be so? People talk of a Indy’s secret, but my secret has been no secret from you? 
That I was made to tell it under—under—what I will call an error, was your fault, 
and it is that that has made us quits.” 

“T know that I have behaved badly to you.” 

“But then, unfortunately, you know also that I nad deserved bad treatment. 
Well, we will say no more about it. I have been very candid with you, but then I 
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have injured no one by my candor. You have not said a word to mein reply; but 
then your tongue is tied by your duty to Miss Burton—your duty and your love 
together, of course. It is all as it should be, and now I will have done, When are 
you to be married, Harry?” 

“No time has been fixed. I am a very poor man, you know.” 

“ Alas! alas! yes. When mischief is done, how badly all the things turn out. 
You are poor and I am rich, and yet we can not help each other.” 

‘‘T fear not.” 

“Unless I could adopt Miss Burton, and be a sort of mother to her. You would 
shrink, however, from any such guardianship on my part. But you are clever, Harry, 
and can work when you please, and will make your way? If Miss Burton keeps 
you waiting now by any. prudent fear on her part, I shall not think so well of her as 
I am inclined to do.” 

“The Burtons are all prudent people.” 

“Tell her, from me, with my love, not to be too prudent. I thought to be prudent, 
and see what has come of it.” 

“T will tell her what you say.” 

“Do, please; and, Harry, look here. Will she accept a little present from me? 
You, at any rate, for smy sake, will ask her todo so. Give her this—it is only a 
trifle,” and she put her hand on a small jeweler’s box which was close to her arm 
upon the table, “and tell her—of course she knows all our story, Harry?” 

“Yes, she knows it all.” 

“Tell her that sho whom you have rejected sends it with her kindest wishes to 
her whom you have taken.” 

“ No, I will not tell her that.” 

“Why not? Itis all true, I have not poisoned tne little ring, as the ladies 
would have done some centuries since. They were grander then than we are now, 
and perhaps hardly worse, though more cruel. You will bid her take it, will yot 
not?” 

“fam sure she will take it without bidding on my part.” 

“ And tell her not to write me any thavks. She and I wil! both understand that 
that had better be omitted. If, when I shall see her at some future time as your 
wile, it shall be on her finger, I shall know that I am thanked.” Then Harry rose to 
go. “I did not mean by that to turn you out, but perhaps it may be as well. I 
have no more to say; and as for you, you can not but wish that the penance should 
be over.” Then he pressed her hand, and with some muttered farewell, bade ber 
adieu. Again she did not rise from her chair, but, nodding at him with a sweet 
smile, let him go without another word. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
SHOWING WHAT HAPPENED OFF HELIGOLAND. 


DvrinG the six weeks after this, Harry Clavering settled down to his work at the 
chambers in the Adelphi with exemplary diligence. Florence, having remained a 
fortnight in town after Harry’s return to the sheepfold, and having accepted Lady 
Ongar’s present—not without a long and anxious consultation with her sister-in-law 
on the subject—had returned in fully restored happiness to Stratton. Mrs. Burton 
was at Ramsgate with the children, and Mr. Burton was in Russia with reference to 
a line of railway which was being projected from Moscow to Astracan. It was now 
September, and Harry, in his letters home, declared that he was the only person left 
in London. It was bard upon him—much harder than it was upon the Wallikers 
and other young men whom Fate retained in town; for Harry was a man given to 
shooting—a man accustomed to pass the autumnal months in a country house. And 
then, if things had chanced to go one way instead of another, he would have had his 
own shooting down at Ongar Park with his own friends—admiring him at his heels; 
or, if not so this year, he would have been shouting elsewhere with the prospect of 
these rich joys for years to come. As it was, he had promised to stick to the shop, 
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and was sticking to it manfully. Nor do I think that he allowed his mind to revert 
to those privileges which might have been his at all more frequently than any of my 
readers would have done in his place. He was sticking to the shop; and, though 
he greatly disliked the hot desolation of London in those days, being absolutely afraid 
to frequent his club at such a period of the year, and though he hated Walliker mor- 
tally, he was fully resolved to go on with his work. Who could tell what might be 
his fate? Perhaps in another ten years he might be carrying that Russian railway on 
through the deserts of Siberia, Then there came to him suddenly tidings which dis- 
turbed all his resolutions, and changed the whole current of his life. 

At first there came a telegram to him from the country, desiring him to go down 
at once to Clavering, but not giving him any reason. Added to the message were 
these words: “ Weare all well at the parsonage "—words evidently added in thought- 
tulness. But before he had left the office, there came to him there a young man from 
the bank at which his cousin Hugh kept his account, telling him the tidings to which 
the telegram no doubt referred. Jack Stuart’s boat had been lost, and his two cousins 
had gone to their graves beneath the sea! The master of the boat, and Stuart him- 
self, with a boy, had been saved. Tho other sailors whom they had with them, and 
the ship’s steward, had perished with the Claverings. Stuart, it seemed, had caused 
tidings of the accident to be sent to the rector of Clavering and to Sir Hugh’s bank- 
ers. At the bauk they had ascertained that their late customer’s cousin was in town, 
and their messenger had thereupon been sent, first to Bloomsbury Square, and from 
thence to the Adelphi. 

Harry had never loved his cousins. The elder he had greatly disliked, and the 
younger he would have disliked had he not despised him. But not the less on that 
account was he inexpressibly shocked when he first heard what had happened. The 
lad said that there could, as he imagined, be no mistake. The message had come, as 
he believed, from Holland, but of that he was not certain. There could, however, be 
no doubt about the fact. It distinctly stated that both brothers had perished. Harry 
hud known, when he received the message from home, that no train would take him 
till three in the afternoon, and had therefore remained at the office; but he could not 
remain now. His head was confused, and he could hardly bring himself to think 
how this matter would affect himself. When he attempted to explain his absence to 
an old serious clerk there, he spoke of his own return to the office as certain. He 
should be back, he supposed, in a week at the furthest. He was thinking then of his 
promises to Theodore Burton, and had not begun to realize the fact that his whole 
destiny in life would be changed. He said something, with a long face, of the terri- 
ble misfortune which had occurred, but gave no hiat that that misfortune would be 
important in its consequences to himself. It was not till he had reached his lodgings 
in Bloomsbury Square that he remembered that his own father was now the baronet, 
and that he was his father’s heir. And then for a moment he thought about the 
property. He believed that it was entailed, but even of that he was not certain. 
But if it were unentailed, to whom could his cousin have left it? He endeavored, 
however, to expel such thoughts from his mind, as though there was something un- 
generous in entertaining them. He tried to think of the widow, but even in doing 
that he could not tell himself that there was much ground for genuine sorrow. No 
wife had ever had less joy from her husband’s society than Lady Clavering had had 
from that of Sir Hugh. There was no child to mourn the loss—no brother, no un- 
married sister. Sir Hugh had had friends—as friendship goes with such men; but 
Harry could not but doubt whether among them all there would be one who would 
feel anything like true grief for his loss. And it was the same with Archie. Who 
in the world would miss Archie Clavering? What man or woman would find the 
world to be less bright because Archie Clavering was sleeping beneath the waves? 
Some score of men at his club would talk of poor Clavvy for a few days—would do 
so without any pretence at the tenderness of sorrow; and then even of Archio's 
memory there would be an end. Thinking of all this as he was carried down to 
Clavering, Harry could not but acknowledge that the loss to the world had not been 
great; but, even while telling himself this, he would not allow himself to take com- 
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fort in the prospect of his heirship. Once, perhaps, he did speculate how Florence 
should bear her honors as Lady Clavering, but this idea he swept away from his 
thoughts as quickly as he was able. 

The tidings had reached the parsonage very late on the previous night—so late 
that the rector had been disturbed in his bed to receive them, It was bis duty to 
make known to Lady Clavering the fact that she was a widow, but this be could not 
do tillthe next morning. But there was little sleep that night for him or for his wife! 
He knew well enough that the property was entailed. He felt with sufficient strength 
what it was to become a baronet at a sudden blow, and to become also the owner of 
the whole Clavering property. He was not slow to think of the removal to the great 
house, of the altered prospects of his son, and of the mode of life which would be 
fitting for himself in future. Before the morning came he had meditated who should 
be the future rector of Clavering, and had made some calculations as to the expedi- 
ency of resuming his hunting. Not that he was a heartless man, or that he rejoiced 
at what had happened. But a man’s ideas of generosity change as he advances in 
age, and the rector was old enough to tell himself boldly that this thing that had hap- 
pened could not be to him a cause of much grief He bad never loved his cousins, 
or pretended to love them. His cousin’s wife he did love, after a fashion, but in 
speaking to his own wife of the way in which this tragedy would affect Hermione, be 
did not scruple to speak of her widowhood as a period of coming happiness. 

‘She will be cut to pieces,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘She was attached to him as 
earnestly as though he had treated her always well.” 

“T believe it; but not the less will she feel her release, unconsciously ; and her life, 
which has been very wretched, will gradually become easy to her.” 

Even Mrs. Clavering could not deny that this would be so, and then they reverted 
to matters which more closely concerned themselves. “I suppose Harry will marry 
at once now?” said the mother. 

“No doubt; it is almost a pity, is it not?” The rector—as we still call him—was 
thivking that Florence was hardly a fitting wife for his son with his altered prospects, 
Ah! what a grand thing it would have been if the Clavering property and Lady 
Ongar’s jointure could have gone together! 

“ Not a pity at all,” said Mrs. Clavering. “ You will find that Florence will make 
him a very happy man.” 

“T dare say—I dare say. Only he would hardly have taken her had this sad 
accident happened before he saw her. But if she will make him happy, that is every 
thing. I have never thought much about money myself. If I find any comfort in 
these tidings, it is for his sake, not for my own. I would sooner remain as I am.” 
This was not altogether untrue, and yet he was thinking of the big house and the 
bunting. 

“What will be done about the living?” It was early in the morning when Mrs, 
Clavering asked this question. She had thought much about the living during the 
night, and so had the rector, but his thoughts had not run in the same direction as 
hers. He made no immediate answer, and then she went ou with her question. “Do 
you think that you will keep it in your own hands?” 

“ Weli—no; why should I? I am too idle about it as it is. I should be more so 
under these altered circumstances.” 

“T am sure you would do your duty if you resolved to keep it, but I don’t see why 
you should do so.” 

“ Clavering is a great deal better than Humbleton,” said the rector. Humbleton 
was the name of the parish held by Mr. Fielding, his son-in-law. 

But the idea here put forward did not suit the Mea which was running in Mrs, 
Clavering’s mind. “Edward and Mary are very well off,” she said. “His own 
property is considerable, and I don’t think they want anything. Besides, he would 
hardly like to give up a family living.” 

“T might ask him, at any rate.” 

“J was thinking of Mr. Saul,” said Mrs. Clavering, boldly. 

“Of Mr. Saul!” The image of Mr. Saul, as rector of Clavering, perplexed the 
new baronet egregiously, 
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“Well—yes. He is an excellent clergyman. No one can deny that.” Then there 
_ was silence between them for a-few moments. “In that case, he and Fanny would 
of course marry. It is no good concealing the fact that she is very fond of him.” 

“Upon my word, I can’t understand it,” said the rector. 

“Tt is so; and as to the excellence of his character, there can be no doubt.” To 
this the rector made no answer, but went away into his dressing-room, that he might 
prepare himself for his walk across the park to the great house. While they were 
discussing who should be the future incumbent of the living, Lady Clavering was 
still sleeping in unconsciousness of her fate. Mr. Clavering greatly dreaded the task 
which was before him, and had made a little attempt to induce his wife to take the 
office upon herself; but she had explained to him that it would be more seemly that 
he should be the bearer of the tidings. “It would seem that you were wanting in 
affection for her if you do not go yourself,” his wife had saidto him. That tho rector 
of Clavering was master of himself and of his own actions, no one who knew the 
family ever denied, but the instances in which he declined to follow his wife's advice 
were not many. 

It was about eight o’clock when he went across the park. He had already sent a 
messenger with a note to beg that Lady Clavering would be up to receive him. As 
he would come very early, he had said, perhaps she would see him in her own room. 
The poor lady had, of course, been greatly frightened by this announcement; but this 
fear had been good for her, as they had well understood at the rectory; the blow, 
dreadfully sudden as it must still be, would be somewhat less sudden under this pre- 
paration. When Mr, Clavering reached the house the servant was in waiting to show 
him up stairs to the sitting-room which Lady Clavering usually occupibd when alone. 
She had been there waiting for him for the last half hour. “ Mr. Clavering, what is 
it?” she exclaimed, as he entered with tidings of death written on his visage. “In 
the name of heaven, what is it? You have something to tell me of Hugh.” 

“ Dear Hermione,” he said, taking her by the hand. 

“What is it? Tell meat once. Is he still alive?” 

The rector still held her by the hand, but spoke no word. He had been trying as 
he came across the park to arrange the words in which he should tell his tale, but now 
it was told without any speech on his part. 

“He is dead. Why do you not speak? Why are you so cruel?” 

“ Dearest Hermione, what am I to say to comfort you?” 

What he might say after this was of little moment, for she had fainted. He rang 
the bell, and then, when the servants were there—the old housekeeper and Lady 
Clavering’s maid—he told to them, rather than to her, what had been their master’s 
fate 

“ And Captain Archie?” asked the housekeeper, 

The rector shook his head, and the housekeeper knew that the rector was now the 
baronet. Then they took the poor widow to her own room—should I not rather call 
her, as I may venture to speak the truth, the enfranchised slave than the poor widow 
—and the rector, taking up his hat, promised that he would send his wife across to 
their mistress. His morning’s task had been painful, but it had been easily accom- 
plished. As he walked home among the oaks of Clavering Park, he told himself, no 
doubt, that they were now all his own. 

That day at the rectory was very sombre, if it was not actually sad. The greater 
part of the morning Mrs, Clavering passed with the widow, and, sitting near her sofa, 
she wrote sundry letters to those who were connected with the family. The longest 
of these was to Lady Ongar, who was now at Tenby, and in that there was a pressing 
request from Hermione that her sister would come to her at Clavering Park. “Tell 
her,” said Lady Clavering, “ that all her anger must be over now.” But Mrs. Claver- 
ing said nothing of Julia’s anger. She merely urged the request that Julia would 
come to her sister, “She will be sure to come,” said Mrs. Clavering. “You need 
have no fear on that head.” 

“ But how can I invite her here, when the house is not my own?” 

“Pray do aot talk in that way, Hermione. The house will be your own for any 
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time that you may want it. Your husband's relations are your dear friends, are they 
not?” But.this allusion to her husband brought her to another fit of hysterical tears. 
“Both of them gone,” she said, “both of them gone!” Mrs, Clavering knew well 
that she was not alluding to the two brothers, but to her husband and her buby. Of 
poor Archie no one had said a word—beyond that one word spoken by the liouse- 
keeper. For her, it had been necessary that she should know who was now the 
master of Clavering Park. 

Twice in the day Mrs. Clavering went over to the big house, and on her second re- 
turn, late in the evening, she found her son. When she arrived, there had already 
been some few words on the subject between him and his father. 

“You have heard of it, Harry?” 

“Yes; a clerk came to me from the banker's.” 

“ Dreadful, is it not? Quite terrible to think of!” 

“Tndeed it is, sir. I was never so shocked in my life.” 

“He would go in that cursed boat, though I know that he was advised against it,” 
said the father, holding up his hands and shaking his head. ‘“ And now both of them 
gone—both gone at once!” 

“ How does she bear it ?” 

“Your mother is with her now. When I went in the morning—I had written a 
line, and she expected bad news—she fainted. Of course, I could do nothing. I can 
hardly say that I told her. She asked the question, and then saw by my face that 
her fears were well founded. Upon my word, I was glad when she did faint; it was 
the best thing for her.” 

“Tt must have been very painful for you.” 

“Terrible—terrible; ” and the rector shook his head. ‘It will make a great differ- 
ence in your prospects, Harry.” 

“ And in your life, sir!’ So to say, you are as young a man as myself.” 

“AmI?_ I believe I was about as young when you were born. But I don’t think 
at all about myself in this matter. I am too old to care to change my manner of 
living. It won't affect me very much. Indeed, I hardly know yet how it may affect 
me, Your mother thinks I ought to give up the living. If you were in orders, 
Harry—” 

“I'm very glad, sir, that I am not.” 

“T suppose so. And there is no need—certainly there is no need. You wil be 
able to do pretty nearly what you like about the property. I shall not care to inter- 
fere.” 

“Yes you will, sir. It feels strange now, but you will soon get used toit. I won- 
der whether he left a will.” 

“Tt can’t make any difference to you, you know. Every acre of the property is 
entailed. She has her settlement. Eight hundred a year, I think it is. She'll not be 
a rich woman like her sister. I wonder where she'll live. As far as that goes, she 
might stay at the house, if she likes it. I’m sure your mother wouldn't object.” 

Harry on tiis occasion asked no questions about the living, but he also had thought 
of that. He knew well that his mother would befriend Mr. Saul, and he knew also 
that his father would ultimately take his mother’s advice. As regarded himself, he 
had no personal objection to Mr. Saul, though he could not understand how his sister 
should feel any strong regard for such a man. 

Edward Fielding would make a better neighbor at the parsonage, and then he 
thought whether an exchange might not be made. After that, and before his mother’s 
return from the great house, le took a stroll through the park with Fanny. Fanny 
altogether declined to discuss any of the family prospects as they were affected by the 
accident which had happened, To her mind the tragedy was so terrible that she 
could only feel its "tragic element. No doubt she had her own thoughts about Mr. 
Saul as connected with it. “ What would he think of this sudden death of the two 
brothers? How would he feel-it. If she could be allowed to talk to him on the 
matter, what would he say of their fate here and hereafter? Would he go to the great 
house to offer the consolations of religion to the widow?” Of all this she thought 
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much ; but no picture of Mr. Saul as rector of Clavering, or of herself as mistress in 
her mother’s house, presented itself to her mind. Harry found her to be a dull com- 
panion, and he, perhaps, consoled himself with some personal attention to the oak 
trees, which loomed larger upon him now than they had ever done before, 

On the third day the rector went up to London, leaving Harry at the parsonage. 
It was necessary that lawyers should be visited, and that such facts as to the Joss 
should be proved as were capable of proof. There was no doubt at all as to the fate 
of Sir Hugh and his brother. The escape of Mr. Stuart and of two of those employed 
by him prevented the possibility of a doubt. The vessel had been canght in a gale 
off Heligoland, and had foundered. They had all striven to get into the yachts boat, 
but those who had succeeded in doing so had gone down. The master of the yacht 
had seen the two brothers perish. Those who were saved had been picked up off the 
spars to which they had attached themselves. There was no doubt in the way of the 
new baronet, and no difficulty. 

Nor was there any will made either by Sir Hugh or his brother. Poor Archie had 
nothing to leave, and that he should have left no will was not remarkable. But 
neither had there been much in the power of Sir Hugh to bequeath, nor was there 
any great cause for a will on his part. Had he left a son, his son would have 
inherited everything. He had, however, died childless, and his wife was provided for 
by her settlement. On his marriage he had made the amount settled as small as his 
wife's friends would accept, and no one who knew the man expected that he would 
increase the amount after his death. Having been in town for three days, the rector 
returned, being then in full possession of the title; but this he did not assume till 
afier the second Sunday from the date of the telegram which brought the news. 

In the mean time Harry had written to Florence, to whom the tidings were as 
important as to any one concerned. She had left London very triumphant, quite 
confident that she had nothing now to fear from Lady Ongar or from any other living 
woman, having not only forgiven Harry his sins, but having succeeded also in per- 
suading herself that there had been no sins to forgive—having quarrelled with her 
brother half a dozen times in that he would not accept her arguments on this matter, 
He too would forgive Harry—had forgiven him—was quite ready to omit all further 
remark on the matter—but could not bring himself, when urged by Florence, to 
admit that her Apollo had been altogether godlike. Florence had thus left London in 
triumph, but she had gone with a conviction that she and Harry must remain apart 
for some indefinite time, which probably must be measured by years. ‘ Let us see at 
the end of two years,” she had said; and Harry had been forced to be content. But 
how would it be with her now? 

Harry of course began his letter by telling her of the catastrophe, with the usual 
amount of epithets. It was very terrible, awful, shocking—the saddest thing that had 
ever happened! The poor widow was in a desperate state, and all the Claverings 
were néarly beside themselves, But when this had been duly said, he allowed him- 
self to go into their own home question. ‘I can not fail,” he wrote, “to think of this 
chiefly as it concerns you—or rather as it concerns myself in reference to you. I sup- 
pose I shal] leave the business now. Indeed, my father seems to think that my 
remaining there would be absurd, and my mother agrees with him. As I am the 
only son, the property will enable me to live easily without a profession, When I 
say ‘me,’ of course you will understand what ‘me’ means. The better part of ‘me’ 
is so prudent that I know she will not accept this view of things without ever so 
much consideration, and therefore she must come to Clavering to hear it discussed by 
the elders. For myself, I can not bear to think that I should take delight in the results 
of this dreadful misfortune; but how am I to keep myself from being made happy by 
the feeling that we may now be married without further delay? After all that has 
passed, nothing will make me happy or even permanently comfortable till I can call 
you fairly my own. My mother has already said that she hopes you will come here in 
about a fortnight—that is, as soon as we shall have fallen tolerably iuto our places 
again ; but she will write herself before that time. I have written a line to your 
brother, addressed to the office, which I suppose will find him. I have written also 
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to Cecilia, Your brother, no doubt, will hear the news first through the French news- 
papers.” Then he said a little, but a very little, as to their future modes of life, just 
intimating to her, and no more, that her destiny might probably call upon her to be 
the mother of a future baronet. 

The news had reached Clavering on a Saturday. On the following Sunday every 
one in the parish had no doubt heard of it, but nothing on the subject was said in 
church on that day. The rector remained atthome during the morning, and the 
whole service was performed by Mr. Saul. But on the second Sunday Mr. Fielding 
had come over from Humbleton, and he preached a sermon on the loss which the 
parish had sustained in the sudden death of the two brothers. It is perhaps well 
that such sermons should be preached. The inhabitants of Clavering would have 
felt that their late lords had been treated like dogs had no word been said of them in 
the house of God. The nature of their fate had forbidden even the common cere- 
mony of a burial service. It is well that some respect should be maintained from 
the low in station toward those who are high, even where no respect has been 
deserved; and, for the widow's sake, it was well that some notice should be taken in 
Clavering of this death of the head of the Claverings; but I should not myself have 
liked the duty of preaching a eulogistic sermon on the lives and death of Hugh Cla- 
vering and his brother Archie. What had either of them ever done to merit a. good 
word from any man, or to earn the love of any woman? That Sir Hugh kad been 
loved by his-wife had come from the nature of the woman, not at all from the quali- 
ties of the man. Both of the brothers had lived on the unexpressed theory of con- 
suming, for the benefit of their own backs and their own bellies, the greatest pos- 
sible amount of those good things which fortune might put in their way. I doubt 
whether either of them had ever contributed any thing willingly to the comfort or 
happiness of any human being. Hugh, being powerful by nature, and having a 
strong will, had tyrannized over all those who were subject to him. Archie, not 
gifted as was his brother, had been milder, softer, and less actively hateful; but his 
principle of action had been the same. Everything for himself! Was it not well 
that two such men should be consigned to the fishes, and that the world—especially 
the Clavering world, and that poor widow, who now felt herself to be so inexpres- 
sibly wretched when her period of comfort was in truth only commencing—was it not 
well that the world and Clavering should be well quit of them? That idea is the 
one which one would naturally have felt inclined to put into one’s sermon on such 
an occasion; and then to sing some song of rejoicing—either to do that, or to leave 
the matter alone. 

But not so are such sermons preached, and not after that fashion did the young 
clergyman who had married the first cousin of these Claverings buckle himself to the 
subject. He indeed had, I think, but little difficulty, either inwardly with his con- 
science, or outwardly with his subject. He possessed the power of a pleasant, easy 
flow of words, and of producing tears, if not from other eyes, at any rate from his own. 
He drew a picture of the little ship amid the storm, and of God’s hand as it moved in 
its anger upon the waters; but of the cause of that divine wrath and its direction he 
said nothing. Then, of the suddenness of death and its awfulness he said much, not 
insisting, as he did so, on the necessity of repentance for salvation, as far as those two 
poor sinners were concerned. No, indeed; how could any preacher have done that? 
But he improved the occasion by telling those around him that they should so live as 
to be ever ready for the hand of death. If that were possible, where then indeed 
would be the victory of the grave? And at last he came to the master and lord 
whom they had lost. Even here there was no difficulty for him. The heir had gone 
first, and then the father and his brother. Who among them would not pity the 
bereaved mother and the widow? Who among them would not remember with 
affection the babe whom they had seen at that font, and with respect the landlord 
under whose rule they had lived? How pleasant it must be to ask those questions 
which no one can rise to answer! Farmer Gubbins, as he sat by, listening with 
what power of attention had been vouchsafed to him, felt himself to be somewhat 
moved, but soon released himself from the task, and allowed his mind to run away 
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into other ideas. The rector was a kindly man and a generous. The rector would 
allow him to inclose that little bit of common land, that was to be taken in, without 
adding anything to his rent. The rector would be there on audit days, aud things 
would be very pleasant. Farmer Gubbins, when the slight murmuring gurgle of the 
preacher’s tears was heard, shook bis own head by way of a responsive wail; but at 
that moment he was congratulating himself on the coming comfort of the new reign. 
Mr. Fielding, however, got great credit for his own sermon; and it did, probably, 
more good than harm—unless, indeed, we should take into our calculation, in giving 
our award on this subject, the permanent utility of all truth, and the permanent 
injury of all falsehood. 

Mr. Fielding remained at the parsonage during the greater part of the following 
week, and then there took place a great deal of family conversation respecting the 
future incumbent of the living. At these family conclaves, however, Fauny was not 
asked to be present. Mrs. Clavering, who knew well how to do such work, was 
gradually bringing her husband round to endure the name of Mr. Saul. Twenty 
times had he asserted that he could not understand it; but, whether or no such 
understanding might ever be possible, he was beginning to recognize it as true that 
the thing not understood was a fact. His daughter Fanny was positively in love with 
Mr. Saul, and that to such an extent that her mother believed her happiness to be 
involved in it. ‘I can’t understand it—upon my word I can't,” said the rector for the 
last time, and then he gave way. There was now the means of giving an ample pro- 
vision for the lovers, and that provision was to be given. 

Mr. Fielding shook his head—not, in this instance, as to Fanny’s predilection for 
Mr. Saul, though in discussing that matter with his own wife he had shaken his head 
very often, but he shook it now with reference to the proposed change. He was very 
well where he was. And although Clavering was better than Humbleton, it was not 
so much better as to induce him to throw his own family over by proposing to send 
Mr. Saul among them. Mr. Saul was an excellent clergyman, but perhaps his uncle, 
who had given him his living, might not like Mr. Saul. Thus it was decided in these 
conclaves that Mr. Saul was to be the future rector of Clavering. 

In the mean time poor Fanny moped—wretched in her solitude, anticipating no 
such glorious joys as her mother was preparing for her; and Mr. Saul was preparing 
with energy for his departure into foreign parts. 

Lady Ongar was at Tenby when she received Mrs, Clavering’s letter, and had not 
heard of the fate of her brother-in-law till the news reached her in that way. She 
had gone down to a lodging at Tenby with no attendant but one maid, and was pro- 
paring herself for the great surrender of her property which she meditated. Hitherto 
she had heard nothing from the Courtons or their lawyer as to the offer she had made 
about Ongar Park; but the time had been short, and lawyer's work, as she knew, 
was never done in a hurry. She had gone to Tenby, flying, in truth, from the loneli- 
ness of London to the loneliness of the sea-shore, but expecting she knew not what 
comfort from the change. She would take with her no carriage, and there would, aa 
she thought, be excitement even in that. She would take long walks by herself—she 
would read—nay, if possible, she would study, and bring herself to some habits of 
industry. Hitherto she had failed in every thing, but now she would try if some mode 
of success might not be open to her. She would ascertain, too, on what smallest sum 
she could live respectably and without penury, and would keep only so much out of 
Lord Ongar’s wealth. 

But hitherto her life at Tenby had not been successful. Solitary days were longer 
there even than they had been in London. People stared at her more; and, though 
she did not own it to herself, she missed greatly the comforts of her London house. 
As for reading, I doubt whether she did much better by the sea-side than she had 
done in the town. Men and women say that they will read, and think so—those, I 
mean, who have acquired no habit of reading—believing the work to be, of all works, 
the easiest. It may be work, they think, but of all works it must be the easiest of 
achievement. Given the absolute faculty of reading, the task of going through the 
pages of a book must be, of all tasks, the most certainly within the grasp of the man 
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or woman who attempts it. Alas! no; if the habit be not there, of all tasks it is 
the most difficult. If aman have not acquired the habit of reading till he be old, 
he shall sooner in his old age learn to make shoes than learn the adequate use of a 
book. And worse again—under such circumstances the making of shoes shall be 
more pleasant to him than the reading of a book. Let those who are not old, who 
are still young, ponder this well. Lady Ongar, indeed, was not old, by no means too 
old to clothe herself in new habits; but even she was old enough to find that the 
doing so was a matter of much difficulty. She had her books around her; but, in 
spite of her books, she was sadly in want of some excitement when the letter from 
Clavering came to her relief. 

It was indeed a relief. Her brother-in-law dead, and he also who had so lately 
been her suitor! These two men whom she had so lately seen in lusty health—proud 
with all the pride of outward life—had both, by a stroke of the winds, been turned 
into nothing. A terrible retribution had fallen upon her enemy—for as her enemy 
she had ever regarded Hugh Clavering since her husband’s death. She took no joy 
in this retribution. There was no feeling of triumph at her heart in that he had 
perished. She did not tell herself that she was glad, either for her own sake or for 
her sister’s, But mingled with the awe she felt there was a something of unex- 
pressed and inexpressible relief. Her present life was very grievous to her, and now 
had occurred that which would open to her new hopes and a new mode of living. 
Her brother-in-law had oppressed her by his very existence, and now he was gone. 
Had she had no brother-in-law who ought to have welcomed-her, her return to 
England would not have been terrible to her as it had been. Her sister would be 
now restored to her, and her solitude would probably be at an end. And then the 
very excitement occasioned by the news was salutary to her. She was, in truth, 
shocked. As she said to her maid, she felt it to be very dreadful. But, neverthe- 
less, the day on which she received those tidings was less wearisome to her than any 
other of the days that she had passed at Tenby. 

Poor Archie! Some feeling of a tear, some half-formed drop that was almost a tear, 
came to her eye as she thought of his fate. How foolish he had always been, how 
unintelligent, how deficient in all those qualities wich recommend men to women! 
But the very memory of his deficiencies created something like a tenderness in his 
favor. Hugh was disagreeable, nay, hateful, by reason of the power which he pos- 
sessed; whereas Archie was uot hateful at all, and was disagreeable simply because 
nature had been a niggard to him. And then he had professed himself to be her 
lover. There had not been much in this; for he had come, of course, for her money ; 
but even when that is the case, a woman will feel something for the man who has 
offered to link his lot with hers. Of all those to whom the fate of the two brothers 
had hitherto been matter of moment, I think that Lady Ongar felt more than any 
other for the fate of poor Archie. 

And how would it affect Harry Clavering? She had desired to give Harry all the 
good things of the world, thinking that they would become him well—thinking that 
they would become him very well as reaching him from her hand. Now he would 
have them all, but would not have them from her. Now he would have them all, 
and would share them with Florence Burton. Ah! if she could have been true to 
him in those early days—in those days when she had feared his poverty—would it 
not have been well now with her also? The measure of her retribution was come 
full home to her at Jast! Sir Harry Clavering! She tried the name, and found that 
it sounded very well. And she thought of the figure of the man and of his nature, 
and she knew that he would bear it with a becoming manliness. Sir Harry Clavering 
would be somebody in his county—would be a husband of whom his wife would be 
proud as he went about among his tenants and his gamekeepers, and perhaps on 
wider and better journeys, looking up the voters of his neighborhood. Yes, happy 
would be the wife of Sir Harry Clavering. He was a man who would delight in shar- 
iug his house, his hopes, his schemes and councils with his wife. He would find a 
companion in his wife. He would do honor to his wife, and make much of her. He 
would like to see her go bravely, And then, if children came, how tender he would 
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be to them! Whether Harry could ever have become a good head to a poor house- 
hoid might be doubtful, but no mau had ever been born fitter for the position which 
he was now called upon t» fill. It was thus that Lady Ongar thought of Harry Cla- 
vering as she owned to herself that the full measure of her just retribution had come 
home to her, 

Of course she would go at once to Clavering Park. She wrote to her sister saying 
so, and the next day she started. She started so quickly on her journey that she 
reached the house not very many hours after her own letter. She was there when 
the rector started for London, and there when Mr. Fielding preached his sermon; but 
she did not see Mr. Clavering before he went, nor was she present to bear the elo- 
quence of the younger clergyman. Till after that Sunday the only member of the 
family she had seen was Mrs. Clavering, who spent some period of every day up at 
the great house. Mrs. Clavering had not hitherto seen Lady Ongar since her return, 
and was greatly astonished at the change which so short a time had made. “She is 
handsomer than ever she was,” Mrs. Clavering said to the rector; “but it is that 
beauty which some women carry into middle life, and not the loveliness of youth.” 
Lady Ongar’s manner was cold and stately when first she met Mrs. Clavering. It was 
on the morning of her marriage when they had last met—when Julia Brabazon was 
resolving that she would look like a countess, and that to be a countess should be 
enough for her happiness. She could not but remember this now, and was unwilling 
at first to make confession of her failure by any meekness of conduct. It behooved 
her to be proud, at any rate till she should know how this new Lady Clavering would 
receive her, And then it was more than probable that this new Lady Claveriug knew 
all that had taken place between ber and Harry. It behooved her, therefore, to hold 
her head on high. 

But, before the week was over, Mrs. Clavering—for we will still call her so—had 
broken Lady Ongar’s spirit by her kindness, and the poor woman who had so much 
to bear had brought herself to speak of the weight of her burden. Julia had, on one 
oceasion, called her Lady Clavering, and for the moment this had been allowed to pass 
without observation. The widowed lady was then present, and no notice of the name 
was possible. But soon afterward Mrs. Clavering made her little request on the sub- 
ject. ‘I do not quite know what the custom may be,” she said, ‘ but do not call me 
so just yet. It will only be reminding Hermy of her bereavement.” 

“She is thinking of it always,” said Julia. 

“No doubt she is; but still the new name would wound her. And, indeed, it per- 
plexes me also, Let it come by-and-by, wheu we are more settled.” 

Lady Ongar had truly said that her sister was as yet always thinking of her bereave- 
ment. To her now it was as though the husband she had lost had been a paragon 
among men. She could only remember of him his manliness, his power—a dignity 
of presence which he possessed—and the fact that to her he had been everything. 
She thought of that last vain caution which she had given him when with her 
hardly-permitted last embrace she had besought him to take care of himself. She did 
not remember now how coldly that embrace had been received, how completely those 
words had been taken as meaning nothing, how he had left her not only without a 
sign of affection, but without an attempt to repress the evidences of his indifference. 
But she did remember that she had had her arm upon his shoulder, and tried to think 
of that embrace as though it had been sweet to her. And she did remember how she 
had stood at the window, listening to the sounds of the wheels which took him off, 
and watching his form as long as her eye could rest upon it. Ah! what falsehoods 
she told herself now of her love to him, and of his goodness to her—pious falsehoods 
which would surely tend to bring some comfort to her wounded spirit. 

But her sister could hardly bear to hear the praises of Sir Hugh. When she found 
how it was to be, she resolved that she would bear them—bear them, and not contra- 
dict them; but her struggle in doing so was great, and was almost too much for her, 

“He had judged me and condemned me,” she said at last, “and therefore, as a 
matter of course, we were not such friends when we last met as we used to be before 
my tatrriage.” 
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“ But, Julia, there was much for which you owed him gratitude.” 

“ We will say nothing about that now, Hermy.” 

“T do net know why your mouth should be closed on such a subject because he 
has gone. I should have thought that you would be glad to acknowledge his kind- 
ness to you. But you were always hard.” 

* Perhaps I am hard.” ; 

“And twice he asked you to come here since your return, but you would not 
come.” 

“T have come now, Hermy, when I have thought that I might be of use.” 

“He felt it when you would not come before. I know he did.” Lady Ongar 
could not but think of the way in which he had manifested his feelings on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Bolton Street. “I never could understand why you were so 
bitter.” 

‘I think, dear, we had better not discuss that. I also have had much to bear—I 
as well as you. What you have borne has come in no wise from your own fault.” 

“No, indeed; I did not want him to go. I would have given anything to keep 
him at home.” 

Her sister had not been thinking of the suffering which had come to her from the 
loss of her husband, but of her former miseries. This, however, she did not explain. 
“No,” Lady Ongar continued to say, “ you have nothing for which to blame yourself, 
whereas I have much—indeed everything. If we are to remain together, as I hope 
we may, it will be better for us both that by-gones should be by-gones.” : 

“Do you mean that I am never to speak of Hugh?” 

“No, I by no means iutend that; but I would rather that you should not refer to 
his feelings toward me. I think he did not quite understand the sort of life that I 
led while my husband was alive, and that he judged me amiss. Therefore I would 
have by-gones be by-gones.” 

Three or four days after this, when the question of leaving Clavering Park was 
being mooted, the elder sister started a difficulty as to money matters. An offer had 
been made to her by Mrs, Clavering to remain at the great house, but this she had 
declined, alleging that the place would be distasteful to her after ber husband’s 
death. She, poor soul! did not allege that it had been made distasteful to her forever 
by the solitude which she had endured there during her husband's lifetime! She 
would go away somewhere, and live as best she might upon her jointure. It was 
not very much, but it would be sufficient. She did not see, she said, how she could 
live with her sister, because she did not wish to be dependent. Julia, of course, 
would live in a style to which she could make no pretence. 

Mrs. Ciavering, who was present, as was also Lady Ongar, decliured that she saw 
no such difficulty. ‘Sisters together,” she said, ‘need hardly think of a difference 
in such matters.” 

Then it was that Lady Ongar first spoke to either of them of her half-formed reso- 
lution about her money, and then too, for the first time, did she come down altogether 
from that high horse on which she had been, as it were, compelled to mount herself 
while in Mrs. Clavering’s presence. “I think I must explain,” said she, “ something of 
what I mean to do—about my money, that is. I do not think that there will be much 
difference between me and Hermy in that respect.” 

“That is nonsense,” said her sister, fretfully. 

“There will be a difference in income, certainly,” said Mrs, Clavering, “but I do 
not see that that need create any uncomfortable feeling.” 

“Only one doesn’t like to be dependent,” said Hermione. 

“You shall not be asked to give up any of your independence,” said Julia, with a 
smile—a melancholy smile, that gave but little sign of pleasantness within. Then, on 
a sudden, her face became stern and hard. “The fact is,” she said, “I do not intend 
to keep Lord Ongar’s money.” 

“Not to keep your income!” said Hermione. 

“No; I will give it back to them—or at least the greater part of it. Why should 
I keep it?” 
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“Tt is your own,” said Mrs, Clavering. 

“Yes, legally it is my own. I know that. And when there was some question 
whether it should not be disputed, I would have fought for it to the last shilling. 
Somebody—I suppose it was the lawyer—wanted to keep from me the place in 
Surrey. I told them that then I would not abandon my right to an inch of it. But 
they yielded, and now I have given them back the house.” 

“ You have given it back!” said her sister. 

“Yes; I have said they may have it. It is of no use tomo. I hate the place.” 

“You have becu very generous,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“ But that will not affect your income,” said Hermoine. 

“ No, that would not affect my income.” Then she paused, not knowing how to 
go on with the story of her purpose. 

“Tf I may say so, Lady Ongar,” said Mrs, Clavering, ‘I would not, if I were you, 
take any steps in so important a matter without advice.” 

“Who is there that can advise me? Of course the lawyer tells me that I ought to 
keep it all. It is his business to give such advice as that. But what does he know 
of what I feel? How can he understand me? How, indeed, can I expect that any 
one shall understand me?” 

“ But it is possible that people should misunderstand you,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“Exactly. That is just what he says. But, Mrs. Clavering, I care nothing for 
that. I care nothing for what any body says or thinks. What is it to me what they 
say?” 

“T should have thought it was every thing,” said her sister. 

“No, it is nothing—nothing at all.” Then she was again silent, and was unable to 
express herself. She could not bring herself to declare in words that self-condemna- 
tion of her own conduct which was now weighing so heavily upon her. It was not 
that she wished to keep back her own feelings either from her sister or from Mrs. 
Clavering, but that the words in which to express them were wanting to her. 

“* And bave they accepted the house?” Mrs. Clavering asked. 

“They must accept it. What else can they do? They can not make me call it 
mine if I do not choose. If I refuse to take the income which Mr. Courton’s lawyer 
pays in to my bankers, they can not compel me to have it.” 

“ But you are not going to give that up too?” said her sister. 

“Tam. I will not have his money—not more than enough to keep me from being 
a scandal to his family. I will not have it. It is a curse to me, and has been from 
the first. What right have I to all that money, because—b because—” She 
could not finish her sentence, but turned away from them, and walked by herself to 
the window. 

Lady Clavering looked at Mrs. Clavering as though she thought that her sister was 
mad. “Do you understand her?” said Lady Clavering, in a whisper. 

“T think I do,” said the other. “I think I know what is passing in her mind." 
Then she followed Lady Ongar across the room, and, taking her gently by the arm, 
tried to comfort her—to comfort her and to argue with her as to the rashness of that 
which she proposed to do. She endeavored to explain to the poor woman how it 
was that she should at this moment be wretched, and anxious to do that which, if 
done, would put it out of her power afterward to make herself useful in the world. 
It shocked the prudence of Mrs, Clavering—this idea of abondoning money, the pos- 
session of which was questioned by no one. ‘They do not want it, Lady Ongar,” she 
said. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” answered the other. 

“ And nobody has any suspicion but what it is honorably and fairly your own.” 

“But does any body ever think how I got it?” said Lady Ongar, turning sharply 
round upon Mrs. Clavering. ‘‘ You—you—you—do you dare to tell me what you 
think of the way in which it became mine? Could you bear it, if it had become 
yours after such a fashion? I can not bear it, andI will not.” She was now speak- 
ing with so much violence that her sister was awed into silence, and Mrs. Clavering 
herself found a difficulty in answering her. 

36 
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‘‘ Whatever may have been the past,” said she, ‘the question now is how to do the 
best for the future.” 

“T had hoped,” continued Lady Ongar, without noticing what was said to her, “I 
had hoped to make every thing straight by giving his money to another. You know 
to whom I mean, and so does Hermy. I thought, when I returned, that, bad as I had 
been, I might still do some good in the world. But itis as they tell us in the sermons. 
One can not make good come out of evil. I have done evil, and nothing but evil 
has come out of the evil which I have done. Nothing but evil will come from it. 
As for being useful in the world, I know of what use Iam! When women hear 
how wretched I have been, they will be unwilling to sell themselves as I did.” Then 
she made her way to the door, and left the room, going out with quiet steps, and 
closing the lock behind her with a sound. 

“T did not know that she was such as that,” said Mrs, Clavering. 

“Nor did I. She has never spoken in that way before.” 

“Poor soul! Hermoine, you see there are those in the world whose sufferings are 
worse than yours.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lady Olavering. “She never lost what I have lost—never.” 

“She has lost what I am sure you will never lose, her own self-esteem. But, Her- 
my, you should be good to her. We must ali be good toher. Will it not be better 
that you should stay with us for a while—both of you.” 

“What! here at the park?” 

“We will make room for you at the rectory, if you would like it.” 

“Oh no, I will go away. I shall be better away. I suppose she will not be like 
that often, will she?” 

“She was much moved just now.” 

“ And what does she mean about her income? She can not be in earnest.” 


“She is in earnest now.” 
“ And can not it be prevented? Only think—if, after all, she were to give up her 


jointure! Mrs. Clavering, you do not think she is mad, do you?” 

Mrs. Clavering said what she could to comfort the elder and weaker sister on this 
subject, explaining to her that the Courtons would not be at all likely to take advan- 
tage of any wild generosity on the part of Lady Ongar, and then she walked home 
across the park, meditating on the character of the two sisters. 


CHAPTER L. 
MADAM GORDELOUP RETIRES FROM BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 


Tae reader must be asked to accompany me once more to that room in Mount 
Street in which poor Archie practised diplomacy, and whither the courageous Doodles 
was carried prisoner in those moments in which he was last seen of us. The Spy 
was now sitting alone before her desk, scribbling with all her energy—writing letters 
on foreign policy, no doubt, to all the courts of Europe, but especially to that Russian 
court to which her services were more especially due. She was hard at work, when 
thore came the sound of a step upon the stairs. The practised ear of the Spy became 
erect, and she at once knew who was her visitor. It was not one with whom diplo- 
macy would much avail, or who was likely to have money ready under his glove for 
her behoof. “Ah! Edouard, is that you? Iam glad you have come,” she said, as 
Count Pateroff eutered the room. 

“Yes, itis L I got your note yesterday.”’ 

“You are good—very good. You are always good.” Sophie, as she said this, 
went on very rapidly with her letters—so rapidly that her hand seemed to run about 
the paper wildly. Then she flung down her pen, and folded the paper on which she 
had been writing with marvellous quickness. There was an activity about the woman 
in all her movements which was wonderful to watch. “There,” she said, “that is 
done; now we can talk. Ah! I have nearly written off my fingers this morning.” 
Her brother smiled, but said nothing about the letters. He never allowed himself to 
allude in any way to her professional duties. 
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“So you are going to St. Petersburg?” he said. 

“Well—yes, I think. Why should I remain here spending money with both hands 
and through the nose?” At this idea the brother again smiled pleasantly. He had 
never eeen his sister to be culpably extravagant as she now described herself. 
‘Nothing to get and every thing to lose,” she went on saying. 

“You know your own affairs best,” he answered. 

“Yes, I know my own affairs. If I remained here I should be taken away to that 
black building there;” and she pointed in the direction of the workhouse, which 
fronts so gloomily upon Mount Street. “You would not come to take me out.” 

The count smiled again. ‘‘ You are too clever for that, Sophie, I think.” 

‘Ah! it is well for a woman to be clever, or she must starve—yes, starve! Such 
a one as I must starve in this accursed country if I were not what you call clever.” 
The brother and sister were talking in French, and she spoke now almost as rapidly 
as she bad written. ‘They are beasts and fools, and as awkward as bulls—yes, as 
bulls, I hate them—I hate them all, Men, women, children, they are all alike. 
Look at the street out there. Though it is Summer, I shiver when I look out at its 
blackness. It is the ugliest nation! And they understand nothing. Oh, how I hate 
them!” 

“They are not without merit. They have got money.” 

“Money—yes. They have got money, and they are so stupid you may take it 
from under their eyes. They will ‘not see you. But of their own hearts they will 
give you nothing. You see that black building—the workhouse, I call it Little 
England. It is just the same. The naked, hungry, poor wretches lie at the door, 
and the great fat beadles swell about like turkey-cocks inside.” 

“You have been here long enough to know, at any rate.” 

“Yes, I have been here long—too long. I have made my life a wilderness, staying 
here in this country of barracks. And what have I got for it? I came back 
because of that woman, and she has thrown me over. That is your fault—yours— 
yours!” 

“ And you bave sent for me to tell mo that again?” 

“No, Edouard. I sent for you that you might see your sister once more—that I 
might once more see my brother.” This she said leaning forward on the table, on 
which her arms rested, and looking steadfastly into his face with eyes moist—just 
moist, with a tear in each. Whether Edouard was too unfeeling to be moved by this 
show of affection, or whether he gave more credit to his sister’s histrionic powers 
than to those of her heart, I will not say, but he was altogether irresponsive to her 
appeal. “You will be back again before long,” he said. 

“Never! I will come back to this accursed country never again. No, I am going 
once and for all. I will soil myself with the mud of its gutters no more, I came for 
the sake of Julie; and now—how has she treated me?” Edouard shrugged his. 
shoulders. ‘‘ And you—how has she treated you?” 

“ Never mind me.” 

“Ah! but I must mind you. Only that you would not let me manage, it might 
be yours now—yes, all. Why did you come down to that accursed island? ” 

“Tt was my way to play my game. Leave that alone, Sophie.” And there came 
a frown over the brother’s brow. 

“Your way to play yourgame! Yes; and what has become of mine? You have 
destroyed mine, but you think nothing of that. After all that I have gone through, 
to have nothing; and through you—my brother! Ah! that is the hardest of all— 
when I was putting all things in train for you.” 

“You are always putting things in train. Leave your trains alone, where I am 
concerned.” 

“But why did you come to that place in the accursed island? I am ruined by that 
journey. Yes, I am ruined. You will not help me to get a shilling from her—not 
even for my expenses.” 

“Certainly not. You are clever enough to do your own work without my aid,” 

“And is that all from a brother? Well! And, now that they have drowned 
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themselyes—the two Claverings—the fool and the brute, and she can do what she 
pleases—” 

‘‘She could always do as she pleased since Lord Ongar died.” 

“Yes; but she is more lonely than ever now. That cousin who is the greatest 
fool of all, who might have had every thing—mon Dieu! yes, every thing—she would 
have given it all to him with a sweep of her hand if he would have taken it. He is 
to marry himself to a little brown girl who has nota shilling. No one but an English- 
man could make follies so abom'nable as these. Ah! I am sick—I am sick when I 
remember it!’ And Sophie gave unmistakable signs of a grief which could hardly 
have been self interested. But, in truth, she suffered pain in seeing a good game 
spoiled. It was not that she had any wish for Harry Clavering’s welfare. Had he 
gone to the bottom of the sea in the same boat with his cousins, the tidings of his fate 
would have been pleasurable to her rather than otherwise. But when she saw such 
cards thrown away as he had held in his hand, she encountered that sort of suffering 
which a good player feels when he sits behind the chair of one who plays up to his 
adversary’s trump, and makes no tricks of his own kings and aces. 

“He may marry himself to the devil if he please—it is nothing to me,” said the 
count. 

“ But she is there—by herself—at that place—what is it called? Ten—bie. Will 
you not go now, when you can do no harm? ” 

“No, I will not go now.” 

“ And in a year she will have taken some other one for her husband.” 

“ What is that tome? But look here, Sophie, for you may as well understand me 
at once, if I were ever to think of Lady Ongar again as my wife, I should not tall 
you.” 

“ And why not tell me—your sister?” 

“ Because it would do me no good. If you had not been there she would have 
been my wife now.” 

“Edouard!” 

“What I say is true. But I do not want to reproach you because of that. Each 
of us was playing his own game, and your game was not my game. You are going 
now, and if I play my game again I can play it alone.” 

Upon hearing this, Sophie sat a while in silence, looking at him. “ You will play 
it alone,” she said at last. ‘“ You would rather do that ?” 

“Much rather, if I play any game at all.” 

“ And you will give me something to go?” 

“* Not one sou.” 

“You will not—not a sou?” 

“Not half a sou—for you to go or stay. Sophie, are you not s fool to ask me for 
money ?” 

“ And you are a fool—a fool who knows nothing. You need not look at me like that. 
I am not afraid. I shall remain here. I shall stay and do as the lawyer tells me. 
He says that if I bring my action she must pay me for my expenses. I will bring 
my action. I am not going to leave it all to you. No. Do you remember those 
days in Florence? I have not been paid yet, but I will be paid. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand francs a year—and, after all, I am to have none of it! Say— 
should it become yours, will you do something for your sister?” 

“Nothing at all—nothing. Sophie, do you think I am fool enough to bargain in 
such a matter?” 

“Then I will stay. Yes, I will bring my action. All the world shall hear, and 
they shall know how you have destroyed me and yourself Ah! you think I am 
afraid—that I will not spend my money. I will spend all—all—all; and I will be 
revenged.” 

“You may go or stay, it is the same thing to me. Now, if you please, I will take 
my leave.” And he got up from his chair to leave her. 

“Tt is the same thing to you?” 

“ Quite the same,” 
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“Then I will stay, and she shall hear my name every day of her life—every hour. 
She shall be so sick of me and of you that—that—that— Oh, Edouard!” This 
last appeal was made to him because he was already at the door, and could not be 
stopped in any other way. 

“ What else have you to say, my sister ?” 

“Oh, Edouard, what would I not give to see all those riches yours? Has it not 
been my dearest wish? Edouard, you are ungrateful, All men are ungrateful.” 
Now, having succeeded in stopping him, she buried her face in the corner of the sofa 
and wept plentifully. It must be presumed that her acting before her brother must 
have been altogether thrown away; but the acting was, nevertheless, very good. 

“Tf you are in truth going to St. Petersburg,” he said, “I will bid you adieu now. 
If not—au revoir.” 

“T am going. Yes, Edouard, I am. I can not bear this country longer. My 
heart is being torn to pieces. All my affections are outraged. Yes, I am going— 
perhaps on Monday—perhaps on Monday week. But I go in truth. My brother, 
adieu.” Then she got up, and, putting a hand on each of his shoulders, lifted up her 
face to be kissed. He embraced her in the manner proposed, and turned to leave 
her. But before he went she made to him one other petition, holding him by the 
arm as she did so. “Edouard, you can lend me twenty napoleons till I am at St. 
Petersburg?” 

“No, Sophie, no,” 

“ Not lend your sister twenty napoleons!” 

“No, Sophie. I never lend money. It is a rule.” 

“Will you give me five? Iamso poor. I have almost nothing.” 

“Things are not so bad with you as that, I hope?” 

“Ah! yes, they are very bad. Since I have been in this accursed city—now, this 
time, what have I got? Nothing—nothing. She was to be all in all to me, and she 
has given me nothing! It is very bad to be so poor. Say that you will give me five 
napoleons—obh my brother.” She was still hanging by his arm, and, as she did so, she 
looked up into his face with tears in her eyes. As he regarded her, bending down 
his face over hers, a slight smile came upon his countenance. Then he put his hand 
into his pocket, and, taking out bis purse, handed to her five sovereigns. 

“Only five!” she said. 

“Only five,” he answered. 

“A thousand thanks, oh my brother.” Then she kissed him again, and after that 
he went. She accompanied him to the top of the stairs, and from thence showered 
blessings on his head till she heard the lock of the door closed behind him. When 
he was altogether gone she unlocked an inner drawer in her desk, and, taking out an 
uncompleted rouleau of gold, added her brother's sovereigns thereto. The sum he 
had given her was exactly wanted to make up the required number of twenty-five. 
She counted them half a dozen times to be quite sure, and then rolled them carefully 
in paper, and sealed the little packet at each end. “Ah!” she said, speaking to her- 
self, “they are very nice. Nothing else English is nice, but only these.” There were 
many rolls of money there before her in the drawer of the desk—some ten, perhaps, 
or twelve. These she took out one after another, passing them lovingly through her 
fingers, looking at the little seals at the ends of each, weighing them in her hand ag 
though to make sure that no wrong had been done to them in her absenoe, standing 
them up one against another to see that they were of the samelength. We may be 
quite sure that Sophie Gordeloup brought no sovereigns with her to England when 
she came over with Lady Ongar after the earl’s death, and that the hoard before her 
contained simply the plunder which she had collected during this her latest visit to 
the ‘‘accursed” country which she was going to leave. 

But before she started she was resolved to make one more attempt upon that mine 
of wealth which, but a few weeks ago, had seemed to lie open before her. She had 
learned from the servants in Bolton Street that Lady Ongar was with Lady Clavering 
at Clavering Park, and she addressed a letter to her there. This letter she wrote in 
English, and eke threw into her appeal all the pathos of which she was capable. 
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Mount Stnzrt, October, 186. 

Deanest Jute :—I do not think you would wish me to go away from this country forever—for- 
ever, without one word of farewell to her I love so fondly. Yes, I have loved you with all my 
heart, and now I am going away—forever. Shall we not meet each other once, and have one em- 
brace? No trouble will be too much to me for that. No journey will be too long. Only say, 
Sophie, come to your Julie. 

I must go, because Iam so poor. Yes, I can not live longer here without the means. I am not 
ashamed to say to my Julie, who is rich, that Iam poor. No; nor would I be ashamed to wait on 
my Julie like a slave if she would let me, My Julie was angry with me because of my brother! 
Was it my fault that he came upon us in our little retreat, where we were so happy? Oh, no. I 
told him not to come. I knew his coming was for nothing—nothing at all. I knew where was the 
heart of my Julie—my poor Julie! But he was not worth that heart, and the pearl was thrown 
before a pig. But my brother— Ah! he hasruined me. Why am I separated from my Julie but 
for him? Well, I can go away, and in my own countries there are those who will not wish to be 
separated from Sophie Gordeloup. 

May I now tell my Julie in what condition is her poor friend? She will remember how it was 
that my feet brought me to England—to England, to which I had said farewell forever—to England, 
where people must be rich like my Julie before they can eat and drink. I thought nothing then 
but of my Julie. I stopped not on the road to make merchandise—what you call a bargain—about 
my coming. No; I came at once, leaving all things—my little affairs—in confusion, because my 
Julie wanted me to come! It was in the Winter. Ob, that Winter! My poor bones shall never 
forget it. They are racked still with the pains which your savage winds have given them. And 
now itis Autumn. Ten months have I been here, and I bave eaten up my little substance. Oh, 
Julie, you, who are so rich, do not know what is the poverty of your Sophie! 

A lawyer have told me—not a French lawyer, but an English—that somebody should pay me 
everything. He says the law would give it me. He have offered me the money himself, just to let 
him make an action. But I have said no. No, Sophie will not have an action with her Julie. She 
would scorn that; and so the lawyer went away. But if my Julie will think of this, and will 
remember her Sophie—how much she have expended, and now at last there is nothing left. She 
must go and beg among her friends. And why? Because she have loved her Julie too well. You, 
who are so rich, would miss it not at all, What would two—three hundred pounds be to my 
Jalie? 

Shall I come to you? Say so; say so, and I will go at once, if I did crawl on my knees. Oh, 
what a joy tosee my Julie! And do not think I will trouble you about money. No, your Sophie 
will be too proud for that. Nota word will I say but to Jove you. Nothing will I do but to print 
one kiss on my Julie's forehead, and then to retire forever, asking God's blessing for her dear 
head. Thine—always thine, Sornte, 

Lady Ongar, when she received this letter, was a little perplexed by it, not feeling 
quite sure in what way she might best answer it. It was the special severity of her 
position that there was no one to whom, in such difficulties, she could apply for advice. 
Of one thing she was quite sure—that, willingly, she would never again see her 
devoted Sophie. And she knew that the woman deserved no money from her; that 
she had deserved none, but had received much. Every assertion in her letter was 
false. No one had wished her to come, and the expense of her coming had been paid 
for her over and over again. Lady Ongar kuew that she had money, and knew also 
that she would have had immediate recourse to law if any lawyer would have sug- 
gested to her, with a probability of success, that he could get more for her. No doubt 
she had been telling her story to some attorney, in the hope that money might thus 
be extracted, and had been dragging her Julie’s name through the mud, telling all she 
knew of that wretched Florentine story. As to all that Lady Ongar had no doubt, 
and yet she wished to send the woman money! 

There are services for which one is ready to give almost any amount of money 
payment, if only one can be sure that that money payment will be taken as sufficient 
recompense for the service in question. Sophie Gordeloup had been useful. She bad 
been very disagreeable, but she had been useful, She had done things which nobody 
else could have done, and she had done her work well. That she had been paid for 
her work over and over again there was no doubt; but Lady Ongar was willing to 
give her yet further payment, if only there might be an end of it, But she feared to 
do this, dreading the nature and cunning of the little woman—lest she should take 
such payment as an acknowledgment of services for which secret compensation must 
be made, and should then proceed to further threats. Thinking much of all this, Julie 


at last wrote to her Sophie as follows: 

Lady Ongar presents her compliments to Madam Gordeloup, and must decline to see Madam 
deloup again after what has passed. Lady Ongar is very sorry to hear that Madam Gordeloup 
is in wantof funds. Whatever assistance Lady Ongar might have been willing to afford, she now 
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feels that she is prohibited from giving any by the allusion which Madam Gordeloup has made to 
legaladvice. If Madam Gordeloup has legal demands on Lady Ongar which are said by a lawyer 
to be valid, Lady Ongar would strongly recommend Madam Gordeloup to enforce them. 

CiaverinG Park, October, 186. 

This she wrote, acting altogether on her own judgment, and sent off by return of 
post. She almost wept at her own cruelty after the letter was gone, and greatly 
doubted her own discretion. But of whom could she have asked advice? Could 
she have told all the story of Madam Gordeloup to the rector or to the rector’s wife? 
The letter, no doubt, was a discreet letter, but she greatly doubted her own discre- 
tion, and when she received her Sophie's rejoinder, she hardly dared to break the 
envelope. 

Poor Sophie! Her Julie’s letter nearly broke her heart. For sincerity little credit 
was due to her—but some little was perhaps due. That sheshould be called Madam 
Gordeloup, and have compliments presented to her by the woman—by the countess 
with whom and with whose husband she had been on such closely familiar terms, did 
in truth wound some tender feelings within her breast. Such love as she had been 
able to give, she had given to her Julie. That she had always been willing to rob 
her Julie—to make a milch-cow of her Julie—to sell her Julie—to threaten her Julie 
—to quarrel with her Julie, if aught might be done in that way—to expose her Julie 
—nay, to destroy her Julie, if money was to be made—all this did not hinder her 
love. She loved her Julie, and was broken-hearted that her Julie should have writ- 
ten to her in such a strain. 

But her feelings were much more acute when she came to perceive that she had 
damaged her own affairs by the hint of a menace which she had thrown out. Busi- 
ness is busingss, and must take precedence of all sentiment and romance in this hard 
world in which bread is so necessary. Of that Madam Gordeloup was well aware. 
And therefore, having given herself but two short minutes to weep over her Julie's 
hardness, she applied her mind at once to the rectification of the error she had made, 
Yes, she had been wrong about the lawyer—certainly wrong. But then these 
English people were so pig-headed! A slight suspicion of a hint, such as that she 
had made, weuld have been taken by a Frenchman, by a Russian, by a Pole, as 
meaning no more than it meant. ‘“ But these English are bulls; the men and the 
women are all like bulls—bulls! ” 

She at once sat down and wrote another letter—another in such an ecstasy of 
eagerness to remove the evil impressions which sho had made, that she wrote it 
almost with the natural effusions of her heart. 

Dear Frienp:—Your coldness kills me—kills me! But perhaps I have deserved it. If I said 
there were legal demands I did deserve it. No, there are none. Legal demands! Oh, no. What 
can your poor friend demand legally? The lawyer—he knows nothing; he was a stranger. It was 
my brother spoke to him. What should I do witha lawyer? Oh, my friend, do not be angry with 
your poor servant, I write now not to ask for money, but for a kind word—for one word of kind- 
ness and love to your Sophie before she have gone forever—yes, forever. Oh, Julie—-oh, my angel, 
I would lie at your feet and kiss them if you were here. 

Yours till death, even though you should still be hard to me, Sornim 

To this appeal Lady Ongar sent no direct answer, but she commissioned Mr. Turn- 
bull, her Jawyer, to call upon Madam Gordeloup and pay to that lady one hundred 
pounds, taking her receipt for the same. Lady Ongar, in her letter to the lawyer, 
explained that the woman in question had been useful in Florence, and explained also 
that she might pretend that she had further claims. ‘If so,” said Lady Ongar, “I 
wish you to tell her that she can prosecute them at law, if she pleases, The money I 
now give her is a gratuity made for certain services rendered in Florence during the 
illness of Lord Ongar.” This commission Mr. Turnbull executed, and Sophie Gorde- 
loup, when taking the money, made no demand for any further payment. 

Four days after this a little woman, carrying a very big bandbox in her hands, 
might have been seen to scramble with difficulty out of a boat in the Thames up the 
side of a steamer bound from thence for Boulogne; and after her there climbed up an 
active little man, who, with peremptory voice, repulsed the boatman’s demand for 
further payment. He also had a bandbox on his arm, belonging, no donbt, to the 
little woman, And it might have been seen that the active little man, making his 
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way to the table at which the clerk of the boat was sitting, out of his own purse 
paid the passage-money for two passengers through to Paris. And the head, and 
legs, and neck of that little man were like to the head, and legs, and neck of—our 
friend Doodles, alias Captain Boodle, of Warwickshire. 


CHAPTER LI. 
SHOWING HOW THINGS SETTLED THEMSELVES AT THE RECTORY. 


WHEN Harry’s letter, with the tidings of the fate of his cousins, reached Florence 
at Stratton, the whole family was, not unnaturally, thrown into great excitement. 
Being slow people, the elder Burtous bad hardly as yet realized the fact that Harry 
was again to be accepted among the Burton Penates as a pure divinity. Mrs. Burton, 
for some weeks past, had grown to be almost sublime in her wrath against him. That 
@ man should live and treat her daughter as Florence was about to be treated! Had 
not her husband forbidden such a journey, as being useless in regard to the expendi- 
ture, she would have gone up to London that she might bave told Harry what she 
thought of him. Then came the news that Harry was again a divinity—an Apollo, 
whom the Burton Penates ought only to be too proud to welcome toa seat among them! 

And now came this other news that this Apollo was to be an Apollo indeed! 
When the god first became a god again, there was still a cloud upon the minds of the 
elder Burtons as to the means by which the divinity was to be sustained. A god in 
truth, but a god with so very moderate an annual income—uuless, indeed, those old 
Burtons made it up to an extent which seemed to them to be quite unnatural! There 
was joy among the Burtons, of course, but the joy was somewhat dimmed by theso 
reflections as to the slight means of their Apollo. A lover who was fot an Apollo 
might wait; but, as they had learned already, there was danger in keeping such a 
god as this suspended on the tenter-hooks of expectation. 

But now there came the further news! This Apollo of theirs had already a place 
of his own among the gods of Olympus. He was the eldest son of a man of large 
fortune, and would be a baronet! He had already declared that he would marry at 
once—that his father wished him to do so, and that an abundant income would be 
forthcoming. As to his eagerness for an immediate marriage, no divinity in or out of 
the heavens could behave better. Old Mrs. Burton, as she went through the process 
of taking him again to her heart, remembered that that virtue had been his even 
before the days of his backsliding had come—a warm-hearted, eager, affectionate divin- 
ity, with only this against him, that he wanted some careful looking after in these his 
unsettled days. “TI really do think that he'll be as fond of his own fireside as any 
other man, when he has once settled down,” said Mrs. Burton, 

It will not, I hope, be taken as a blot on the character of this mother that she was 
much elated at the prospect of the good things which were to fall to her daughter's 
lot. For herself she desired nothing. For her daughters she had coveted only good, 
substantial, painstaking husbands, who would fear God and mind their business, 
When Harry Clavering had come across her path and had demanded a daughter from 
her, after the manner of the other young men who had learned the secrets of their 
profession at Stratton, she had desired nothing more than that he and Florence should 
walk in the path which had been followed by her sisters and their hushands. But 
then had come that terrible fear, and now had come these golden prospects. That 
her daughter should be Lady Clavering, of Clavering Park! She could not but be 
elated at the thought of it. She would not live to see it, but the consciousness that 
it would be so was pleasant in her old age. Florence had ever been regarded as the 
flower of the flock, and now she would be taken up into high places, according to her 
deserts. 

First had come the letter from Harry, and then, after an interval of a week, another 
letter from Mrs. Clavering, pressing her dear Florence to go to the parsonage. “ We 
think that at present we all ought to be together,” said Mrs, Clavering, “ and thero- 
fore we want you to be with us.” It was very flattering. ‘I suppose I ought to go, 
mamma,” said Florence. Mrs. Burton was of opinion that she certainly ought to go, 
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“You should write to her ladyship at once,” said Mrs, Burton, mindful of the change 
which had taken place. Florence, however, addressed her letter, as heretofore, to 
Mrs. Clavering, thinking that a mistake on that side would be better than a mistake 
on the other. It was not for her to be over-mindfal of the rank with which she was 
about to be connected. “You won’t forget your old mother now that you are going 
to be so grand?” said Mrs. Burton, as Florence was leaving her. 

“You only say that to laugh at me,” said Florence. “I expect no grandness, and 
I am sure you expect no forgetfulness.” 

The solemnity consequent upon the first news of the accident had worn itself off, 
and Florence found the family at the parsonage happy and comfortable. Mrs, Fielding 
was still there, and Mr. Fielding was expected again after the next Sunday. Fanny 
also was there, and Florence could see during the first half hour that she was very 
radiant. Mr. Saul, however, was not there, and it may as well be said at once that 
Mr. Saul as yet knew nothing of his coming fortune. Florence was received with 
open arms by them all, and by Harry with arms which were almost too open. “I 
suppose it may be in about three weeks from now,” he said at the first moment in 
which he could have her to himself. 

“Oh, Harry—no,” said Florence. 

“ No—why no? That's what my mother proposes.” 

“Tn three weeks! She could not have said that, Nobody has begun to think of 
such a thing yet at Stratton.” 

“They are so very slow at Stratton!” 

“ And you are so very fast at Clavering! But, Harry, we don’t know where we 
are going to live.” 

“We should go abroad at first, I suppose.” 

* And what then? That would only be for a month or so.” 

“Only fora month? I mean for all the Winter—and the Spring. Whynot? One 
can see nothing in a month. If we are back for the shooting next year, that would 
do ; and then, of course, we should come here. I should say next Winter—that is, 
the Winter after the next—we might as well stay with them at the big house, and then 
we could look about us, you know. I should like a place near to this, because of the 
hunting.” 

Florence, when she heard all this, became aware that in talking about a month sho 
had forgotten herself. She had been accustomed to holidays of a month's duration, 
and to honeymoon trips fitted to such vacations. A month was the longest holiday 
ever heard of in the chambers of the Adelphi, or at the house in Onslow Crescent. 
She had forgotten herself. It was not to be the lot of her husband to earn his bread, 
and fit himself to such periods as business might require. Then Harry went on describ- 
ing the tour which he had arranged—which, as he said, he only suggested. But it 
was quite apparent that in this matter he intended to be paramount. Florence indeed 
made no objection. To spend a fortnight in Paris—to hurry over the Alps before the 
cold weather came—to spend a month in Florence, and then go on to Rome—it would 
all be very nice. But she declared that it would suit the next year better than this, 

“ Suit ten thousand fiddlesticks,” said Harry. 

“ But it is October now.” 

“ And therefore there is no time to lose.” 

‘‘T haven't a dress in the world but the one I have on, and a few others like it. 
Oh, Harry, how can you talk in that way?” 

“Well, say four weeks then from now. That will make it the seventh of Novem- 
ber, and we'll only stay a day or two in Paris. We can do Paris next year—in May. 
If you'll agree to that, I'll agree.” 

But Florence’s breath was taken away from her, and she could agree to nothing. 
She did agree to nothing till she had been talked into doing so by Mrs, Clavering. 

“My dear,” said her future mother-in-law, ‘‘ what you say is undoubtedly true. 
There is no absolute necessity for harrying. It is not an affair of life and death. But 
you and Harry have been engaged quite long enough now, and I really don’t see why 
you should put it off. If you do as he asks you, you will just have time to make 
yourselves comfortable before the cold weather begins.” 
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“But mamma will be so surprised.” 

“]’m sure she will wish it, my dear. You see Harry is a young man of that sort— 
so impetuous I mean, you know, and so eager—and so—you know what I mean—that 
the sooner he is married the better. You can’t but take it as a compliment, Florence, 
that he is so eager.” 

“Of course I do.” 

“And you should reward him. Believe me, it will be best that it should not be 
delayed.” Whether or no Mrs. Clavering had present in her imagination the possi- 
bility of any further danger that might result from Lady Ongar, I will not say, but if 
so she altogether failed in communicating her idea to Florence. 

“Then I must go home at once,” said Florence, driven almost to bewail the terrors 
of her position. 

“You can write home at once and tell your mother. You can tell her all that I 
say, and I am sure she will agree with me. If you wish it, I will write a line to Mra 
Burton myself.” Florence said that she would wish it. “ And we can begin, you 
know, to get your things ready here. People don't take so long about all that now-a- 
days as they used to do.” When Mrs. Clavering had turned against her, Florence knew 
that she had no hope, and surrendered, subject to the approval of the higher authori- 
ties at Stratton, The higher authorities at Stratton approved also, of course, and 
Florence found herself fixed to a day with a suddenness that bewildered her. Imme- 
diately—almost as soon as the consent had been extorted from her—she began to be 
surrounded with incipient preparation for the event, as to which, about three weeks 
since, she had made up her mind it would never come to pass. 

On the second day of her arrival, in the privacy of her bed-room, Fanny communi- 
cated to her the decision of her family in regard to Mr. Saul. But she told the story 
at first as though this decision referred to the living only—as though the rectory were 
to be conferred on Mr. Saul without any burden attached to it. “He has been here 
so long, dear,” said Fanny, “and understands the people so well.” 

“T am so delighted,” said Florence. 

“T am sure it is the best thing papa could do—that is, if he quite makes up his 
mind to give up the parish himself.” 

This troubled Florence, who did not know that a baronet could hold a living. 

“T thought he must give up being a clergyman now that Sir Hugh is dead?” 

“Oh dear, no.” And then Fanny, who was great on ecclesiastical subjects, 
explained it all. ‘Even though he were to be a peer, he could hold a living if he 
pleased. A great many baronets are clergymen, and some of them do hold prefer- 
ments. As to papa, the doubt has been with him whether he would wish to give up 
the work. But he will preach sometimes, you know, though of course he will not be 
able to do that unless Mr. Saul lets him. No one but the rector has a right tohisown 
pulpit except the bishop, and he can preach three times a year if he likes it.” 

“ And suppose the bishop wanted to preach four times?” 

“He couldn’t do it—at least I believe not. But, you see, he never wants to preach 
at all—not in such a place as this—so that does not signify.” 

“ And will Mr. Saul come and live here, in this house ?” 

‘Some day I suppose he will,” said Fanny, blushing. 

“And you, dear?” 

“T don’t know how that may be.” 

“Come, Fanny.” 

“Indeed I don’t, Florence, or I would tell you. Of course Mr. Saul has asked me, 
I never had any secret with you about that—have I?” 

“No; you were very good.” 

“Then he asked me again—twice again. And then there came—oh, such a quar- 
re] between him and papa. It was so terrible. Do you know, I believe they 
wouldn't speak in the vestry! Not but what each of them has the highest possible 
opinion of the other. But of coarse Mr. Saul couldn’t marry on a curacy. When I 
think of it, it really seems that he must have been mad.” 

“ But you don’t think him so mad now, dear?” 
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“ He doesn’t know a word about it yet—not a word. He hasn't been ia the house 
since, and papa and he didn’t speak—not in a friendly way—till the news came of 
poor Hugh's being drowned. Then he came up to papa, and, of course, papa took 
his band. But he stil! thinks he is going away.” 

“ And when is he to be told that he needr’t go?” 

“That is the difficulty. Mamma will have to do it, I believe. But what she will 
say I’m sure I, for one, can’t think.” 

“ Mrs. Clavering will have no difficulty.” 

“ You mustn’t call her Mrs. Clavering.” 

“ Lady Clavering, then.” 

“ That's a great deal worse. She’s your mamma now—not quite so much as she is 
mine, but the next thing to it.” 

“ She’li know what to say to Mr. Saul.” 

* But what is she to say ?” 

“Well, Fanny, you ought to know that. I suppose you do—love him?” 

“T have never told him so.” 

“ But you will?” 

“Tt seemssoodd. Mammawill have to— Suppose he were to turn round and say 
he didn’t want me.” 

“That would be awkward.” 

“ He would in a minute, if that was what he felt. The idea of having the living 
would not weigh with him a bit.” 

*‘ But when be was so much in love before, it won’t make him out of love, will it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Fanny. ‘“ At any rate, mamma is to see him to-morrow, and 
after that I suppose—I’m sure I don’t know—but I suppese he'll come to the rectory 
as he used to do.” 

“How happy you must be,” said Florence, kissing her. To this Fanny made some 
unintelligible demur. It was undoubtedly possible that, under the altered circum- 
stances of the case, so strange a being as Mr. Saul might have changed his mind. 

There was a great trial awaiting Florence Burton. She had to be taken up to call 
on the ladies at the great house—on the two widowed ladies who were still remaining 
there when she came to Clavering. It was only on the day before her arrival that 
Harry had seen Lady Ongar. He had thought much of the matter before he went 
across to the house, doubting whether it would not be better to let Julia go without 
troublizg her with a further interview. But he had not then seen even Lady 
Clavering since the tidings of her bereavement had come, and he felt that it would 
not be wel! that he should let his cousin’s widow leave Clavering without offering her 
his sympathy. And it might be better, also, that he should see Julia once again, if 
only that he might show himself capable of meeting her without the exhibition of 
any peculiar emotion. He went, therefore, to the house, and having inquired for 
Lady Clavering, saw both the sisters together. He soon found that the presence of 
the younger one was a relief to him. Lady Clavering was so sad, and so peevish in 
her sadness—so broken-spirited, so far as yet from recognizing the great enfranchise- 
ment that had come to her, that with her alone he would have found himself almost 
unable to express the sympathy which he felt. But with Lady Ongar he had no 
difficulty. Lady Ongar, her sister being with them in the room, talked to him easily, 
as though there had never been anything between them to make conversation 
difficult. That all words between them should, on such an occasion as this, be sad, 
was a matter of course; but it seemed to Harry that Julia had freed herself from all 
the effects of that feeling which had existed between them, and that it would become 
him to do this as effectually as she had done it. Such an idea, at least, was in his 
mind for a moment; but when he left her she spoke one word which dispelled it. 
“Harry,” she said, “ you must ask Miss Burton to come across and see me. I hear 
that she is to be at the rectory to-morrow.” Harry of course said that he would 
send her. “She will understand why I can not go to her, as I should do—but for 
poor Hermy’s position. You will explain this, Harry.” Harry, blushing up to his 
forehead, declared that Florence would require no explanation, and that she would 
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certainly make the visit as proposed. ‘I wish to see her, Harry—so much, And if 
I do not see her now, I may never have another chance.” 

It was nearly a week afler this that Florence went across to the great house with 
Mrs, Clavering and Fanny. I think that she understood the nature of the visit she 
was called upon to make, and no doubt she trembled much at the coming ordeal. 
She was going to see her great rival—her rival, who had almost been preferred to 
her—nay, who had been preferred to her for some short space of time, aud whose 
claims as to beauty and wealth were so greatly superior to her own. And this 
woman whom she was to see had been the first love of the man whom she now 
regarded as her own, and would have been about to be his wife at this moment had 
it not been for her own treachery to him. Was she so beautiful as people said? 
Florence, in the bottom of her heart, wished that she might have been saved from this 
interview. 

The three ladies from the rectory found the two ladies at the great house sitting 
together in the small drawing-room, Florence was so confused that she could hardly 
bring herself to speak to Lady Clavering, or so much as look at Lady Ongar. She 
shook hands with the elder sister, and knew that her hand was then taken by the 
other. Julia at first spoke a very few words to Mrs, Clavering, and Fanny sat herself 
down beside Hermione. Florence took a chair at a little distance, and was left there 
for a few minutes without notice. For this sie was very thankful, and by degrees 
was able to fix her eyes on the face of the woman whom she so feared to 
see, and yet on whom she so desired to look. Lady Clavering was a mass of ill- 
arranged widow's weeds, She had assumed in all its grotesque ugliness those para- 
phernalia of outward woe which women have been condemned to wear, in order that 
for a time they may be shorn of all the charms of their sex. Nothing could be more 
proper or unbecoming than the heavy, drooping, shapeless blackness in which Lady 
Clavering had enveloped herself. But Lady Ongar, though also a widow, though as 
yet a widow of not twelve months’ standing, was dressed—in weeds, no doubt, but 
in weeds which had been so cultivated that they were as good as flowers. She was 
very beautiful. Florence owned to herself, as she sat thero in silence, that Lady 
Ongar was the most beautiful woman she had ever seen. But hers was not the 
beauty by which, as she would have thought, Harry Clavering would have been 
attracted. Lady Ongar’s form, bust, and face were, at this period of her life, almost 
majestic, whereas the softness and grace of womanhood were the charms which Harry 
loved. He had sometimes said to Florence that, to bis taste, Cecilia Burton was 
almost perfect us a woman; and there could be no contrast greater than that between 
Cecilia Burton and Lady Ongar. But Florence did not remember that the Julia 
Brabazon of three years since had not been the same as the Lady Ongar whom now 
she saw. 

When they had been there some minutes Lady Ongar came and sat beside Florence, 
moving her seat as though she were doing the most natural thing in the world. 
Florence’s heart came to her mouth, but she made a resolution that she would, 
if possible, bear herself well. ‘“ You have been at Clavering before, I think,” said 
Lady Ongar. Florence said that she had been at the parsonage during the last Easter. 
** Yes, I heard that you dined here with my brother-in-law.” This she said in a low 
voice, having seen that Lady Clavering was engaged with Fanny and Mrs. Clavering. 
“Was it not terribly sudden ?” 

“Terribly sudden,” said Florence. 

“The two brothers! Had you not met Captain Clavering?” 

“Yes; he was here when I dined with your sister.” 

“Poor fellow! Is it not odd that they should have gone, and that their friend, 
whose yacht it was, should have been saved? They say, however, that Mr. Stuart 
behaved admirably, begging his friends to get into the boat first. He stayed by the 
vessel when the boat was carried away, and he was saved in that way. But he 
meant to do the best he could for them. There’s no doubt of that.” 

“ But how dreadful his feelings must be!” 

“Men do not think so much of these things as we do, They have so much more 
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to employ their minds. Don’t you think so?” Florence did not at the moment quite 
know what she thought about men’s feelings, but said that she supposed that such 
was the case. “But.I think that, after all, they are juster than we are,” continued 
Lady Ongar—“ juster and truer, though not so tender-hearted. Mr, Stuart, no doubt, 
would have been willing to drown himself to save his friends, because the fault was 
in some degree his. I don’t know that I should have been able to do so much.” 

“In such a moment, it must have been so difficult to thiuk of what ought to be 
done.” 

“ Yes, indeed; and there is but little good in speculating upon it now. You know 
this place, do you not—the house, I mean, and the gardens? ” 

“ Not very well.” Florence, as she answered this question, began again to trem- 
ble. “Take a turn with me, and I will show you the garden. My hat and cloak 
are in the hall.” Then Florence got up to accompany her, trembling very much 
inwardly. “ Miss Burton and I are going out for a few minutes,” said Lady Ongar, 
addressing herself to Mrs. Clavering. ‘‘ We will not keep you waiting very long.” 

‘*We are in no hurry,” said Mrs. Clavering. Then Florence was carried off, and 
found herself alone with her conquered rival. 

“ Not that there is much to show you,” said Lady Ongar—“ indeed nothing; but 
the place must be of more interest to you than to any one else, and if You are fond 
of that sort of thing, no doubt you will make it all that is charming.” 

“T am very fond of a garden,” said Florence. 

“T don’t know whether I am. Alone, by myself, I think I should care nothing for 
the prettiest Eden in all England. I don’t think I would care for a walk through the 
Elysian fields by myself. I am a chameleon, and take the color of those with whom 
I live. My future colors will not be very bright, as I take it. It’s a gloomy place 
enough, is it not? But there are fine trees, you see, which are the only things 
which one can not by any possibility command. Given good trees, taste and money 
may do anything very quickly, as I have no doubt you'll find.” 

“T don't suppose I shall have much to do with it—at present.” 

“T should think that you will have everything to do with it. There, Miss Bur- 
ton, I brought you here to show you this very spot, and to make to you my confes- 
sion here, and to get from you, here, one word of confidence, if you will give it me.” 
Florence was trembling now outwardly as well as inwardly. “You know my story— 
as far, I mean, as I had a story once, in conjunction with Harry Clavering?” 

“T think I do,” said Florence. 

“T am sure you do,” said Lady Ongar. “He has told me that you do, and what 
he says is always true. It was here, on this spot, that I gave him back his troth to 
me, and told him that I would have none of his love, because he was poor. That is 
barely two years ago. Now he is poor no longer. Now, had I been true to bim, a 
marriage with him would have been, in a prudential point of view, all that any 
woman could desire. I gave up the dearest heart, the sweetest temper, ay, and the 
trnest man that, that— Well, you have won him instead, and he has been the 
gainer. I doubt whether I ever should have made him happy, but I know that you 
will do so. It was just here that J parted from him.” 

“ He has told me of that parting,” said Florence. 

“Tam sure he has. And, Miss Burton, if you will allow me to say one word 
further—do not be made to think any ill of him because of what happened the other 
day.” 

“T think no ill of him,” said Florence, proudly. 

“That is well. But I am sure you donot. You are not one to think evil, as I 
take it, of any body, much less of him whom you love. When he saw me again, 
free as I am, and when I saw him, thinking him also to be free, was it strange that 
some memory of old days should come back upon us? But the fault, if fault there 
has been, was mine.” 

“T have never said that there was any fault.” 

“No, Miss Burton, but others have said so. No doubt I am foolish to talk to you 
in this way, and I have not yet said that which I desired to say. It is simply this— 
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that I do not begrudge you your happiness. I wished the same happiness to be 
mine, but it is not mine, It might’ have been, but I forfeited it. It is past, and I 
will pray that you may enjoy it long. You will not refuse to receive my congratula- 
tions? ” 

“Indeed I will not.” 

*‘Or to think of me as a friend of your husband's?” 

“Oh no.” 

“That is all, then. I have shown you the gardens, and now we may goin. Some 
day, perhaps, when you are Lady Paramount here, and your children are running 
about the place, I may come again to see them—if you and he will have me.” 

“T hope you will, Lady Ongar. In truth I hope so.” 

“Tt 1s odd enough that I said to him once that I would never go to Clavering Park 
again till ! went there to see his wife. That was long before those two brothers 
perished—before I had ever heard of Florence Burton. And yet, indeed, it was not 
very long ago. It was since my husband died. But that was not quite true, for 
here I am, and he has not yet got a wife. But it was odd, was it not?” 

“T can not think what should have made you say that.” 

“ A spirit of prophecy comes on one sometimes, I suppose. Well, shall we go in? 
I have shown you all the wonders of the garden, and told you all the wonders con- 
nected with it of which I know aught. No doubt there would be other wonders 
more wonderful, if one could ransack the private history of all the Claverings for the 
last hundred years. I hope, Miss Burtcn, that any marvels which may attend your 
career here may be happy marvels.” She then took Florence by the hand, and, draw- 
ing close to her, stooped over and kissed her. ‘“ You will think me a fool, of course,” 
said she, “ but I do not care for that.” Florence now was in tears, and could make 
no answer in words; but she pressed the hand which she still held, and then fol- 
lowed her companion back into the house. After that the visit was soon brought to 
an end, and the three ladies from the rectory returned across the park to their house. 


CHAPTER LIL. / 


. CONCLUSION. 

FrLorence Burton had taken upon herself to say that Mrs, Clavering would have 
no difficulty in making to Mr. Saul the communication which was now needed before 
he could be received at the rectory, as the rector's successorand future son-in-law; 
but Mrs. Clavering was by no means so confident of her own powers. To her it 
seemed as though the undertaking which she had in hand was one surrounded with 
difficulties. Her husband, when the matter was being discussed, at once made her 
understand that he would not relieve her by an offer to perform the task. He had 
been made to break the bad news to Lady Clavering, and, having been submissive in 
that matter, felt himself able to stand aloof altogether as to this more difficult embassy. 
“T suppose it would hardly do to ask Harry to see him again,” Mrs. Clavering had 
said. ‘“ You would do it much better, my dear,” the rector had replied. Then Mrs. 
Clavering had submitted in her turn ; and when the scheme was fully matured, and 
the time had come in which the making of the proposition could no longer be delayed 
with prudence, Mr. Saul was summoned by a short note. “Dar Mr. Savt:—If 
you are disengaged, would you come to me at the rectory at eleven to-morrow? 
Yours ever, M. C.” Mr. Saul of course said that he would come. When the 
to-morrow had arrived and breakfast was over, the rector and Harry took themselves 
off somewhere about the grounds of the great house, counting up their treasures of pro- 
prietorship, as we can fancy that men so circumstanced would do, while Mary Field- 
ing, with Fanny and Florence, retired up stairs, so that they might be well out of the 
way. They knew, all of them, what was about to be done, and Fanny behaved her- 
self like a white lamb, decked with bright ribbons for the sacrificial altar. To her it 
was a sacrificial morning—very sacred, very solemn, and vory trying to the nerves. 

“I don’t think that any girl was ever in such a position before,” she said to her 
sister. 
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“A great many girls would be glad to be in the same position,” Mrs Fielding 
teplied. 

“Do you think so? To me there is something almost humiliating in the idea that 
he should be asked to take me.” 

“ Fiddlestick, my dear,” replied Mrs. Fielding. 

Mr. Saul came, punctual as the church clock, of which he had the regulating him- 
self, and was shown into the rectory dining-room, where Mrs. Clavering was sitting 
alone. Ile looked, as ho ever did, serious, composed, iil-dressed, and like a gentle- 
man, Of course he must have supposed that the present rector would make some 
change in his mode of living, and could not be surprised that he should have been 
summoned to the rectory; but he was surprised that the summons should have come 
from Mrs. Clavering, and not from the rector himself. It appeared to him that'the old 
enmity must be very enduring if, even now, Mr. Clavering could not bring himself to 
see his curate on a matter of business. 

“Tt seems a long time since we have seen you here, Mr. Saul,” said Mrs, Clavy- 
ering. 

“Yes; when I have remembered how often I used to be here, my absence has 
seemed long and strange,” 

“ Tt has been a source of great grief to me.” 

“ And to me, Mrs. Clavering.”’ 

“ But, as circumstances then were, in truth it could not be avoided. Common pru- 
dence made it necessary. Don’t you think so, Mr. Saul?” 

“Tf you ask me, I must answer according to my own ideas. Common prudence 
should not have made it necessary—at least not according to my view of things. 
Common prudence, with different people, means such different things! But I am 
not going to quarrel with your ideas of common prudence, Mrs, Clavering.” 

Mrs, Clavering had begun badly, and was aware of it. She should have said 
nothing about the past. She had foreseen, from the first, the danger of doing so, but 
had been unable to rush at once into the golden future. “I hope we shall have no 
more quarrelling, at any rate,” she said. 

“There shall be none on my part. Only, Mrs. Clavering, you must not suppose, 
from my saying so, that I intend to give up my pretensions. A word from your 
daughter would make me do so, but no words from any one else.” 

‘She ought to be very proud of such constancy on your part, Mr. Saul, and I 
have no doubt she will be.” Mr. Saul did not understand this, and made no reply 
to it. ‘I don’t know whether you have heard that Mr. Clavering intends to—give 
up the living.” 

“T have not heard it. I have thought it probable that he would do so.” 

“He has made up his mind that he will. The fact is that if he held it, he must 
neglect cither that or the property.” We will not stop at this moment to examine 
what Mr. Saul’s ideas must have been as to the exigencies of the property, which 
would leave no time for the performance of such clerical duties as had fallen for some 
years past to the share of the rector himself. ‘“ He hopes that he may be allowed 
to take some part in the services, but he means to resign the living.” 

“T suppose that will not much affect me for the little time that I have to remain.” 

“We think it will affect you, and hope that it may. Mr. Clavering wishes you to 
accept the living.” 

“To accept the living?” And for a moment even Mr. Saul looked as though he 
were surprised. 

“Yes, Mr. Saul.” 

“To be rector of Clavering?” 

“Tf you see no objection to such an arrangement.” 

“It is a most munificent offer, but as strange as it is munificent. Unless, indeed—” 
And then some glimpse of the truth made its way into the chinks of Mr. Saul’s 
mind. 

“Mr, Clavering would, no doubt, have made the offer to you himself had it not 
been that I can, perhaps, speak to you about dear Fanny better than he could. 
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Though our prudence has not been quite to your mind, you can, at any rate, under. 
stand that we might very much object to her marrying you when there was nothing 
for you to live on, even though we had no objection to yourself personally.” 

“But Mr. Clavering did object on both grounds.” 

“T was not aware that he had done so; but if so, no such objection is now made 
by him—or by me. My idea is that a child should be allowed to consult her own 
heart, and to indulge her own choice, provided that in doing so she does not prepare 
for herself a life of indigence, which must be a life of misery; and of course providing 
also that there be no strong personal objection.” 

“A life of indigence need not be a life of misery,” said Mr. Saul, with that obstinacy 
which formed so great a part of his character. 

“Well, well.” 

“T am very indigent, but I am not at all miserable. If we are to be made miserable 
by that, what is the use of all our teaching?” 

‘But, at any rate, a competence is comfortable.” 

“Too comfortable!” As Mr. Saul made this exclamation, Mrs. Clavering couid 
not but wonder at her daughter’s taste. But the matter had gone too far now for any 
possibility of receding. 

“You will not refuse it, I hope, as it will be accompanied by what you say you 
still desire.” 

“No, I will not refuse it. And may God give her and me grace so to use the 
riches of this world that they become not a stumbling-block to us, and a rock of 
offence. It is possible that the camel should be made to go through the needle’s eye. 
It is possible.” 

“The position, you know, is not one of great wealth.” 

“Tt is to me, who have barely hitherto had the means of support. Will you tell 
your husband from me that I will accept, and endeavor not to betray the double trust 
he proposes to confer on me? It is much that he should give to me his daughter. 
She shall be to me bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh. If God will give me his 
grace thereto, I will watch over her, so that no harm shall come nigh her. I love 
her as the apple of my eye; and I am thankful—very thankful that the rich gift 
should be made to me.” 

“T am sure that you love her, Mr. Saul.” 

“But,” continued he, not marking her interruption, “that other trust is one still 
greater, and requiring a more tender care and even a closer sympathy. I shall feel 
that the souls of these people will be, as it were, in my hand, and that I shall be 
called upon to give an account of their welfare. I will strive—I will strive. And 
she, also, will be with me to help me.” 

When Mrs. Clavering described this scene to her husband, he shook his head, and 
there came over his face a smile, in which there was much of melancholy, as he said, 
“Ah! yes, that is all very well now. He will settle down as other men do, I suppose, 
when he has four or five children around him.” Such were the ideas which the 
experience of the outgoing and elder clergyman taught him to entertain as to the 
ecstatic piety of his younger brother. 

It was Mrs. Clavering who suggested to Mr. Saul that perhaps he would like to 
see Fanny. This she did when her story had been told, and he was preparing to 
leave her. ‘“‘ Certainly, if she will come to me.” 

“T will make no promise,” said Mrs. Clavering, “ but I will see.” Then she went 
up stairs to the room where the girls were sitting, and the sacrificial lamb was sent 
down into the drawing-room. “I suppose, if you say so, mamma—” 

“T think, my dear, that you had better see him. You will meet then more 
comfortably afterward.” So Fanny went into the drawing-room, and Mr. Saul was 
sent to her there. What passed between them all readers of these pages will under- 
stand. Few young ladies, I fear, will envy Fanny Clavering her lover; but they 
will remember that Love will still be lord of all, and they will acknowledge that he 
had done much to deserve the success in life which had come in his way. 

It was long before the old rector could reconcile himself either to the new rector 
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or his new son-in-law. Mrs. Clavering had now so warmly taken up Fanny's part, 
and had so completely assumed a mother’s interest in her coming marriage, that Mr. 
Clavering, or Sir Henry, as we may now call him, had found himself obliged to 
abstain from repeating to her the wonder with which he still regarded his daughter's 
choice. But to Harry he could still be eloquent on the subject. ‘Of course it’s all 
right now,” he said. “He's a very good young man, and nobody would work harder 
in the parish. I always thought I was very lucky to have sueh an assistant; but, 
upon my word, I can not understand Fanny—I can not, indeed.” 

“ She has been taken by the religious side of her character,” said Harry. 

“Yes, of course. And no doubt it is very gratifying to me to see that she thinks 
so much of religion. It should be the first consideration with all of us at all times. 
But she has never been used to men like Mr, Saul.” 

“ Nobody can deny that he is a gentleman.” 

“Yes, he is a gentleman; God forbid that I should say he was not, especially now 
that he is going to marry your sister. But—I don’t know whether you quite under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“T think Ido. He isn’t quite one of our sort.” 

“ How on earth she can ever have brought herself to look at him in that light!” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes, sir. And, after all, as he’s to have the living, 
there will be nothing to regret.” 

“ No, nothing to regret. I suppose he'll be up at the other house occasionally? I 
never could make anything of him when he dined at the rectory; perhaps he'll be 
better there. Perhaps, when he’s married, he’ll get into the way of drinking a glass 
of wine like any body else. Dear Fanny, I hope she'll be happy. That's every 
thing.” In answer to this, Harry took upon himself to assure his father that Fanny 
would be happy; and then they changed the conversation, and discussed the altera- 
tions which they would make in reference to the preservation of pheasants. 

Mr. Saul and Fanny remained long together on that occasion, and when they 
parted he went off about his work, not saying a word to any other person in the 
house, and she betook herself as fast as her feet could carry her to her own room. 
She said not a word either to her mother, or to her sister, or to Florence as to what 
had passed at that interview; but, when she was first seen by any of them, she was 
very grave in her demeanor, and very silent. When her father congratulated her, 
which he did with as much cordiality as he was able to assume, she kissed him, and 
thanked him for his care and kindness; but even this she did almost solemnly. 
“ Ah! I see how it is to be,” said the old rector to his wife. “There are to be no 
more cakes and ale in the parish.” Then his wife reminded him of what he himself 
had said of the change which would take place in Mr. Saul’s ways when he should 
have a lot of children running about his feet. “Then I can only hope that they'll 
begin to run about very soon,” said the old rector. 

To her sister, Mary Fielding, Fanny said little or nothing of her coming marriage, 
but to Florence, who, as regarded that event, was in the same position as herself, 
she frequently did express her feelings, declaring how awful to her was the responsi- 
bility of the thing she was about to do. ‘Of course that’s quite true,” said 
Florence, “ but it doesn’t make one doubt that one is right to marry.” 

“T don’t know,” said Fanny. ‘ When I think of it, it almost makes me doubt.” 

“Then, if I were Mr. Saul, I would not let you think of it at all.” 

“ Ah! that shows that you do not understand him. He would be the first to ad- 
vise me to hesitate if he thought that—that—that—I don’t know that I can quite ex- 
press what I mean.” “Under those circumstances Mr. Saul won’t think that—that—” 

“Oh, Florence, it is too serious for laughing—it is, indeed.” Then Florence also 
hoped that a time might come, and that shortly, in which Mr. Saul might moderate 
his views, though she did not express herself exactly as the rector had done. 

Immediately after this Florence went back to Stratton, in order that she might pass 
what remained to her of her freedom with her mother and father, and that she n.ight 
prepare herself for her wedding. The affair with her was so much hurried that she 
had hardly time to give her mind those considerations which were weighing so heavily 
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on Fanny’s mind. It was felt by all the Burtons, especially by Cecilia, that there 
was need for extension of their views in regard to millinery, seeing that Florence was 
to marry the eldest son and heir of a baronet. And old Mrs. Burton was awed almost 
into acquiescence by the reflections which came upon her when she thought of the 
breakfast, and of the presence of Sir Henry Clavering. She at once summoned her 
daughter-in-law from Ramsgate to her assistance, and felt that all her experience, 
gathered from the weddihg breakfasts of so many elder daughters, would hardly carry 
her through the difficulties of the present occasion. 

The two widowed sisters were still at the great house when Sir Henry Clavering, 
with Harry and Fanny, went to Stratton, but they left it on the following day. The 
father and son went up together to bid them farewell, on the eve of their departure, 
and to press upon them, over and over again, the fact that they were still to regard 
the Claverings of Clavering Park as their nearest relations and friends. The eldest 
sister simply cried when this was said to her—cried easily with plenteous tears, till 
the weeds which enveloped her seemed to be damp from the ever-running fountain. 
Hitherto to weep had been her only refuge; but I think that even this had already 
beceme preferable to her former life. Lady Ongar assured Sir Henry, or Mr. Claver- 
ing, as he was still called till after their departure, that she would always remember 
and accept his kindness. “And you will come to us?” said he. “Certainly; when 
I can make Hermy come. She will be beiter when the Summer is here. And then 
after that, we will think about it.” On this occasion she seemed to be quite cheer- 
ful herself, and bade Harry farewell with all the frank affection of an old friend. 

“T have given up the house in Bolton Street,” she said to him. 

‘And where do you mean to live?” 

“ Anywhere; just as it may suit Hermy. What difference does it make? We 
are going to Tenby now, and though Tenby seems to me to have as few attractions 
as any place I ever knew, I dare say we shall stay there, simply because we shall be 
there. That consideration weighs most with such old women as we. Good-by, Harry.” 

“Good-by, Julia. I hope I may yet see you—you and Hermy, happy before long.” 

“T don’t know much about happiness, Harry. There comes a dream of it some- 
times—such as you have got now. But I will answer for this—you shall never hear 
of my being downhearted—at least not on my own account,” she added, in a whisper. 
“Poor Hermy may sometimes drag me down; but I will do my best. And, Harry, 
tell your wife I shall write to her occasionally—once a year, or something like that, so 
that she need not be afraid. Good-by, Harry.” ‘‘Good-by, Julia.” And so they parted. 

Immediately on her arrival at Tenby, Lady Ongar communicated to Mr. Turnbull 
her intention of giving back to the Courton family not only the place called Ongar 
Park, but also the whole of her income with the exception of eight hundred a year, 
so that in that respect she might be equal to her sister. This brought Mr. Turnbull 
down to Tenby, and there was interview after interview between the countess and 
the lawyer. The proposition, however, was made to the Courtons, and was absolutely 
refused by them. Ongar Park was accepted on behalf of the mother of the present 
earl; but as regarded the money, the widow of the late earl was assured by the elder 
surviving brother that no one doubted her right to it, or would be a party to accepting 
it from her. “Then,” said Lady Ongar, “it will accumulate in my hands, and I can 
leave it as I please in my will.’ 

“ As to that, no one can control you,” said her brother-in-law, who went to Tenby 
to see her; ‘‘ but you must not be angry if I advise you not to make any such resolu- 
tion. Such hoards never have good results.” This good result, however, did come 
from the effort which the poor broken-spirited woman was making—an intimacy, and at 
last a close friendship, was formed between her and the relatives of her deceased lord. 

And now my story is done. My readers wilil easily understand what would be the 
future life of Harry Clavering and his wife after the completion of that tour in Italy 
and the birth of the heir, the preparations for which made the tour somewhat shorter 
than Harry had intended, His father, of course, gave up to-him the shooting, and the 
farming of the home farm, and, after a while, the management of the property. Sir 
Henry preached occasionally—believing himself able to preach much oftener than he 
did—and usually performed some portion of the morning service. “Oh yes,” said 
Theodore Burton, in answer to some comfortable remark from his wife, ‘‘ Providence 
has done very well for Florence. And Providence has done very well for him also; 
but Providence was making a great mistake when he expected him to earn his bread.” 


THE END. 
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